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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



This book (a mère Hterary eflFort) is neither polemical 
nor historical^ as the title shows. 

To the question, How came a prîest to write a novel ? 
the answer îs very simple. Convinced that that style of 
literatare best suits the taste of the présent day, the 
anthor has selected it for conveying his ideas, on the 
same principle that led Plato to choose the form of 
dialogue, or Pascal that of letters. Bishop Camus, a 
prelate of blameless réputation, wrote novels ; and 
though he was the Alexandre Dumas of his day, he 
was none the less respected by his contemporaries on 
that account Fenelon has lefl us a taie of consummate 
ability. Who doesn't remember, with delight, Calypso 
and the nymphs of her isle? Lastly, a creditable 
romance has appeared in our own day, from the pen 
of Dr. Wiseman, a cardinal of the Roman Church. 

So that the author of Le Maudit, although a priest, 
has but followed the example of Cardinal Wiseman, 
Fenelonj and Camus. 



Vlll PBEFACB. 

His sabject is one of absorbing interest ; for he writes 
in the hope of being read. Meanwhile, he can con- 
scîentîously déclare that everj line of hîs pages is 
penetrated with a profound vénération for whatever is 
vénérable; though, in the interests of religion itself, 
he has saffered no false charitj to deter him from de- 
nouncing those shameful proceedings by which it has 
been compromised and disgraced. Nor is he answerable 
for this severity. The blâme of it attaches to the 
authors of the scandais^ and not to the man who has 
had the courage to expose them. 

By a certain fanatical clique his book will be held in 
abhorrence; but the candid members of the clérical 
body will frankly admit that, while its pages are free 
from any injurions matter, its tendency is bénéficiai to 
the holy cause of religion, which has been so grievously 
prejudiced by other pens. 



PART I. 



THE YOUNG PRIEST. 



YOL. I. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE CHAPEL OF THE INQUISITION. 

Thbee women set out one mornîng from an old house, 

built at T , in the 16th century, in the *^Rue du 

Taur," by a parliamentary councillor. The great clock 
of the Capitol was striking eîght : but in the provinces 
it is customaiy to get up at daybreak. They were 
keeping an appointment of the utmost importance^ in 
the opinion of pious females. 

Madame de la Clavîère, the oldest of the party, leant 
on the arm of her cherished niece^ Louise Julio. A 
maid-servant walked behind her, Madelette by name, — 
a pious, elderly woman — who, at the âge of fifty-eight, 
preserved under a feeble exterior ail the energy of the 
Pyreneean race. 

They took the Rue du Taur on their way to the Place 
du Capitole. Each was silently occupied in reckoning 
up her minor offences. The old lady was conscious of 

1—2 
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havîng habîtually îndulged în a fretful and ruflBed spîrît : 
many a little snappish word had escaped her from time 
to tîme ; moreover, she had been disposed to yield to a 
temptation to gluttony, which she dehcately veiled under 
the désignation of hearty appetite. 

When a matron^ seventy years old, has been living 
a retired life with a young nièce, enjoying no more 
worldly society than that of two or three old gentlemen 
at an evening rubber, she îs not likely to be a very 
heinous oflFender. And yet Madame de la Clavière was 
deeply affected. She walked with a slow, almost a 
trembling step. So great was her excitement, indeed, 
that Louise overheard her exclaiming in smothered 
accents, **My God I what shall I do?" 

The younger, brîght with the glory of twenty 
summers, was one of those noble types of the southem 
race to be seen from time to time, which combine 
equally regularity and beauty of features — suggesting 
the idea that the sculptor's skill had conceived aud 
executed them. Hers, too, was that exquisite grâce, 
so justly preferred even to beàuty. Tall as her aunt, 
who had herself been distinguîshed once in the world 
of fashion, she appeared to domineer over her with that 
stately head which she threw back unconsciously, with- 
out the least appearance of haughtiness; while the poor 
old lady, bowed down under a crushing load of remorse, 
leant heavily upon her arm, to save herself from falling 
ère the time arrived for prostrating herself at the feet 
of the worthy father who at that moment appeared to 
her formidable in the extrême. 
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Louise dîscovered, too, on sîfting her conscience, 
many little féminine weaknesses. Though she was 
passionately fond of her aunt, the irritability of the 
old lady had provoked irritability in the nièce. More- 
over, her glass had told her, as, indeed, it had been 
telling her for the last eight or ten years, that she was 
passing fair ; and though she was not naturally vain, 
the daughter of Eve had, for once, taken in the compli- 
ment Furthermore, she had amused herself a little — 
very litde, certainly, yet still a little — at the expense of 
old Toumichon, a friend of her aunt's, who was looked 

upon at T as a spy and tool of the Jesuits. Add 

to this, that the fidr young charmer had, in moments of 
undefined longîng, when the heart brimming over with 
life goes out to an idéal bliss, ôxed her thoughts on a 
fugitive image, appertaining, doubtless, to some young 
spark who had spied her out one Sunday, when she was 
quietly repairing to the church of Taur, — and you 
hâve the snm-total of her peccadilloes. She had been 
addicted neither to calumny nor gluttony, those two 
vices with which young and gênerons natures are unac- 
quainted. Nor had she anything with which to reproach 
herself so far as Madelette was concerned: she found 
her stupid, indeed, but she respected her almost as 
much as her aunt. No need for her, then, to be cast 
down in the présence of the worthy priest Ah I ladies 
no longer twenty, it's a fine thing, I assure you, to enter 
the confessional so lightly laden. 

As for Madelette, she did not even know what sin 
was. A poor ignorant créature, brought away one 
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morning from her mountains^ where her only lîvîng 
acquaintances had been the sheep which she had been 
accustomed to tend on the green slopes of Valcabrère, 
her only idea was to do whatever her mistress told her. 
So when the good priest^ the confesser of Madame de la 
Clavière and of Louise^ had led her to plead guilty to 
certain wandering thoughts at church and in her 
prayers, he elicited only véhément déniais on ail other 
misdoings to which humanity is prone. However, the 
holy father thoroughly understood his Une. True, 
Madelette's confession was stereotyped : she would hâve 
expeçted, indeed, to forfeit her place in heaven had she 
altered it in any particular. Her life being so mono« 
tenons, it was natural that her weekly list* of sins 
should be equally unvaried. Oid woman though she 
was, she was as simple as a chiid; yet at the same 
time she had a wonderfnl faculty of recollecting any- 
thing she might hâve heard. Whether she was ever- 
lastingly exercisîng her memory to the détriment of 
her judgment in the humble sphère in which she was 
doomed to silence, or whether this quality of hers 
resembled that animal instinct which, in default of the 
power of reflection, observes and retains the impres- 
sions of its most trifling surroundings, I am not pre- 
pared to say ; suffice it to add, that Madelette was a 
hopefnl subject for pumping wiih referehce to every 
conceivable occurrence in the house of Madame de la 
Clavière. And as her spiritual guide was a very Deity 
incarnate to her, it never entered into her poor old 
head that in this pious confabulation to which the 
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révérend father invited the waiting-maid from tiine to 
time^ he was otherwise infiuenced than hy à genuine 
désire for the glory of God. 

The rite over, the trio pursued theîr way in silence. 
About the middle of the street, on the left hand, stood 
a large buildings with a plain, unomamented front, like 
a modem factory or barrack, in the direction of which 
Louise stole a long gaze. True, it was innocent enough ; 
jet it was earnest, for ail that, as it sought to penetrate 
behind those frowning walls in quest of some dear 
object, whose face, to her joy, she fancied she had for an 
instant detected. At her âge, it often happens that the 
eyes betray the heart 

They soon came oui on the Place du Capitole. Tho 
two ladies found a momentary diversion in looking at 
the fruit-market in front of the building, which dîs- 
played a pleasing array of luscious produce ripened in 
that southem sun, whose warmth and glory are never 
forgotten by those who bave grown up under its 
radiance — at least, not for many a long year of their 
lives. 

After that their route lay through a long, wide, 
and winding, street, one of the main arteries of the 
ancient capital of the south. Tuming abruptly to the 
right, they entered the Rue de l'Inquisition, a street 
deriving its name from the " Maison de l'Inquisition," 
in the possession of the Society of Jésus. 

The frontage of the house is low and insignificant, 
but the building dates as far back as the establishment 
of the Bloody Tribunal at T . A scarcely legible 
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inscription in Goihic characters, fixing the date of its 
érection^ is still to be seen over the entrance. 

Nearly opposite — in the same street — is a niche^ en- 
closing a black Madonna; her head encircled wiih a 
diadem of metal-gilt, her form arrayed in silk, and 
having in her arms the infant Savionr, similarly crowned 
and robed. Before this ancient statue, held in utmost 
vénération by the citizens of T— , a lamp burns night 
and day. Was it so that the poetic fancy of the Middle 
Ages had confronted that dread abode, the fruitful 
source of arrests, punishmentsi and death, with this 
meek embodiment of tendemess and compassion? 

Madame de la Clavière crossed herself and gazed at 
the shrine like a victim led to the stake and imploring 
deliverance. Louise had no eyes for anything but the 
rich nosegays of flowers gathered that very morning 
and placed behind the trelliswork in front of the statue; 
while Madelette contented herself with muttering an 
Ave. 

They entered the couvent by a narrow corridor, at 
the extrême end of which stands the chapel door. The 
little Jesuit church, conspicuous neither for gênerai gran- 
deur nor for architectural beauty, was remarkable only 
for a succession of gloomy boxes, along the low side 
waUs of the nave, containing, each, a large confessional. 
The genius of the order displayed itself in the external 
arrangements. Everything was mysterious. No tablets, 
customary in parish churches, indicated the names of 
the priests enthroned in the several tribunals. A simple 
number, suspended in iront of the dark oak cells, served 
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as a potent means of communication between the wily 
fathers and the female portion of their âock. The maies 
thej admitted within. 

Our pénitents, havîng duly crossed themselves wiih 
holy water, bent their steps towards No. 8, the last în 
the row, on the right side of the building, and disap- 
peared în the darkness. The next moment an elderly 
priest, with a pale and withered face, but an expression 
fuU of energy, descended from the altar, and, leaving 
the sanctuary by a side-door, reappeared, after a few 
minutes, robed in a rochet, with ample sleeves, and 
established himself in his tribunal. A few of the 
faithfîil were engaged in their dévotions at the upper 
end of the nave. Two other priests were occupied in 
hearing confessions in their separate stalls. Â profound 
silence reîgned on every side— a stillness uninvaded by 
the jar of the outside world, scarcely broken even by 
the occasional rustling of the silk dresses of the female 
pénitents as they knelt at the feet of thehr spiritual 
guides. 

The old lady — visibly affected — her cheek flushed, 
as though she were on the point of being driven to some 
humiliating disclosure, entered first: raising a dark 
curtain which fell behind her. For a time the only 
audible sound in the neighbourhood of the mysterious 
retreat, was the inarticulate muttering of the two voices, 
modulated by long habit to the proper pitch, and reply- 
ing to each other in lingering monotones. 

After the priest had pronounced tha usual Latm form 
of bénédiction— under which the aged pénitent bowed 
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profoundly, as though to gather courage by thîs act 
of révérence from the words of blessing, — she enu- 
meratedy witb tolerable composure, the various faults 
she had recalled in her previous self-examination. 
Then, striking her breast, she added, — 

" My father, I remember nothing more." 

And leaning on the credence-table^ in front of her, 
she waited for hîs reply. 

" Well, dear daughter, have.you thought carefully 
over what I saîd to you thîs day week ? " 

« Yes, my father." 

" And what are your intentions? " 

^^ AU that you would bave them to be, my father. I 
hâve promised you unqualified obédience." 

" Unquestîonably, my daughter. But you are well 
aware that it is our duty as spiritual guides, especially 
in matters of such grave importance as the présent, to 
waive the vow of submission to which you hâve referred, 
in order that the faithful may be free to exbibit the 
grâce of a voluntary sacrifice. And, to be plain with you, 
yours is not very tremendous. To you, my daughter, 
80 prone to meditate on the rapidity of our passage 
through this vale of tears, as well as on the probable 
nearness of that blissful event which shall withdraw you 
for ever from the weariness and imperfection of our 
poor earthly lîfe ; I may say, without much hésitation, 
' Soon, whether you will or no, you will hâve to resign 
that wealth from which I well know your heartis already 
disengaged. Why not anticipate that period by conse- 
crating it at once to a holy use? Why not establish 
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for yourself before your departure an imperishable mo- 
nament of your pious dévotion to the church, and your 
munificence in her cause? The church will bless you, 
my daughter, and our holy fraternity will oflFer ceaseless 
intercessions for theîr illustrions and beloved bene- 
factress.*^ 

He paused for a reply ; but none came. Only a long 
suppressed sigh indicated the anguish of her spirit. 
The next moment he resumed. 

" You are listening, my daughter, to the whispers of 
flesh and blood^ and are admitting the covetous prompt- 
ings of yourcorrupt nature. Beware how you yield 
to the fatal suggestions of the Evil One I " 

** Believe me, my father, I do not grudge the sacrifice 
on my own account I would strip myself of every 
penny I possess this very moment, — God is my record, 
— so far as I myself am concerned ; but my hésitation 
and distress arise from the fact, that Louise and her 
brother are doubly my hoirs, since I am myself a Julio 
andtheir father's sister. Can I, — I ask you,— conscien- 
tiously rob thèse children of their uncle's fortune and 
mine?" 

** Of the fortune of M. Julio ? Most undoubtedly. I 
bave told you over and over again, the proofs are indis- 
putable, that that money was amassed by secret extortion 
and fraud." 

** And yet he bore such an excellent réputation.** 

'' Of much use to him, if bis dishonest gains bave 
plunged him into the fiâmes of purgatory. I say again, 
there is only this way open to you to liberate his souI 
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and save your own. Conscience demands the restitu- 
tion of money dishonestly obtained; and the church 
teaches us, that when the victims of usury cannot be 
traced^ pious bequests answer the same parpose. You 
may consider yourself very fortunate in still having this 
chance open to you." 

" But thèse poor chîldren " 

" Poor children I — very compassionate^ forsooth I You 
speak like a thorough woman of the world I Why, I do 
assure you, my daughter, if I didn't know you, I should 
scarcely take you to be one of the faithful I — what an 
unreasonable dîstrust of the providence • of God you 
manifest I How can you tell that your dear Louise is 
not destined for a religious life ? Of course, as her con- 
fesser, I know many things about her which I cannot 
mention to you. As for Julio, your nephew, a few days 
will see him a priesL Silly fellow that he was, if he 
had listened to us when he quitted our fraternity, he 
would be with us now, but he will repent of his obsti- 
nacy one day. With his talents, what a splendid future 
was before him. However, he will belong, at ail events, 
to the secular clergy, and will not want a fortune of 
half a million to make him a conceited upstart, and a 
bad priest. Believe me, my daughter, God knows better 
than you what will be best for your nephew and nièce.*' 

" Well then, my father " 

" Exactly so, my daughter, but I must bave you more 
tractable than that. By giving way to thèse vain regrets 
and visionary spéculations, you dîsplease God, you im- 
peril the salvation of your beloved husband, and resist 
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the gracioas sommons to the grandeur and glory of 
sacrifice." 

** Well then, my father, I give în." 

**I expected that, my daughter, from your tender- 
hearted conscientiousness. God loveth a cheerful gîver. 
Wîth yoar permission^ I will remit to worthy M. Tour- 
nichon a form of will, which you will be good enough 
to copy very legibly. As this world is so uncharitable, 
and the will may possibly be assailed at the instance of 
the opposite party, I àdvise your nominating M. Tour- 
nichon your sole legatee. I would first add, that I hâve 
expressly stipulated in the outline I hâve drawn up, 
that a proper annuity is to be paid to Louise and the 
Abbé. In this way, you see, we shall efiectually pro- 
mote your benevolent intentions towards your beloved 
wards. Our society, ever grateful to its firiends, will 
not faîl to protect them for your sake." 

** I am perfectly satisfied, my father." 

" That'3 sufficient I reckon upon your word. Adieu, 
my dear daughter. Receive my blessing, and go in 
peace." 

The curtain rose. The poor lady, more dead than 
alive, dragged her feeble steps back to her chair, where 
she sank down, hiding her face. Louise Julio took her 
aont's place. 
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CHAPTER IL 

A DOUBTFUL VOCATION. 

The peccadilloes of Louise were recounted to the father 
with that charming airiness which yoang people occà- 
sionallj manifest when they supplément an învoluntary 
confession with the private utterance^ " I am not so bad 
for ail that." None so innocent of ail humiliiy as the 
young, provided they hâve a clear conscience. They 
are proud of everything — even of their excellence — so 
to play the contrite is unpleasant to them. They accuse 
themselves of yesterday's misdemeanors with the con- 
viction upon them, that before the morrow, dame Nature 
wîll hâve her way again, and betray them more griev- 
ously than before. This is no.t exactly what the confessor 
would désire to see ; but then it is to be remembered 
that the human heart is imutterably froward ; and so 
there is nothing for it but to absolve thèse charming 
young pénitents, self-satisfied though they be, when 
they utter their sweet " My father " with a voice that 
would go straight to the heart of a tiger. 

So Louise specified very scrupulously every remem- 
bered misdeed of the préviens week. Of course, the 
list was of that character to require the rosiest ink. 
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should the young lady deem it necessarj to enter it 
on the tablets of conscience. 

Notwîthstanding which, the confesser had frowned 
twice during the récital. 

** In any other case than yours, daughter," he observed, 
wîth the utmost suavîty, " snch errors as you hâve 
pleaded guilty to, would be very insignifîcant. By a 
compassionate God they are regarded after ail as but 
infirmities to which the best of us are liable ; and yet 
I cannot help being distressed at hearing so frequently 
of thèse consultations of your glass, and cherishings of 
souvenirs, calculated greatly to alienate you from your 
path of duty. My child I — my child I when will you 
rise superior to thèse transient émotions so unworthy 
of you ? When will my gentle dove spread wide her 
wings, and bid an eternal adieu to an evil world 
capable of yielding her no rest for the sole of her 
foot? When will that happy moment arrive which 
shall hear the utterance, — * I hesitate no longer ! — I am 
altogetherGod'sI"' 

** You promised me time to reflect, my father." 

"I did, daughter. So my only reason for saying 
thls was to recall to your mind such considérations as 
might aid in rivetting your future choice. Open your 
heart to me, my dear child ; let me read your inmost 
thoughts. Called by God to décide your destiny, I 
much need a thorough knowledge of your feelings to 
guide me. Tell me, then, what you hâve thought 
npon the subject during the past week." 

'' God knows, my father, they remain the same. Ât 
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times I fancy God îs calling me to Hiuiself, and happî- 
ness beckons to me from the midst of those kind sisters 
of the Sacré-Cœur, among whom my childhood was 
passed. There are ecstatic moments in wbich I seem 
to feel that a life far removed from the world would 
be heaven begun." 

^' Glorious seasons thèse, daughter ; seasons when the 
celestial Bridegroom speaks right home to the heart of 
His bride." 

" Most true, my father ; and yet, somehow or other, 
thèse pleasiirable émotions are succeeded by others just 
the reverse. • Outside life bas its attractions. What 
little I know of it — the impressions I bave gathered 
from the scanty readiug which my aunt has allowed 
for forming my taste ; in a word — sball I confess it — 
a new world which I find within me, illustratëd by an 
endless crowd of shapeless desires I could no more 
enumerate to you than I could to myself — thèse ail 
unité to persuade me that life is not what religions 
books, sermons, even your représentations, my father 
(forgive my boldness), picture it. I cannot help fancy- 
ing that there are things about it which I bave yet to 
learn — a puzzle I little understand, but the full mean- 
ing of which I sball discover one day. Then comes the 
thought, that thèse vague aspirations, whose object is 
at présent unknown to me, with those endless per- 
plexities which enter into and possess my spirit, will 
eventually meet with their lawful satisfaction. I know 
I explaîn myself very badly, my father, but you told 
me to describe my feelings/' 
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" And you hâve given a very accurate pîcture, 
daughter, of those mîsgivings and lieart-promptîngs 
whîch continue to render the world attractive, though 
an enlightened conscience would hâve you renounce it. 
The best hâve experienced this trial. God and nature 
contending altemately — the one urging to sacrifice, the 
other drawing back. Don't be afraid of the struggle. 
I foresaw that you would be called upon to endure ît, 
and ought to hâve forewarned you. It is an ordeal 
involving severe suflTering." 

'^ You mistake me, my father. I hâve had no painful 
expérience ; nothing in the least araounting to anguish, 
I assure you. On the contrary, I am compelled to 
acknowledge that I dérive great enjoyment from specu- 
lating on a life I hâve never tried, but on the threshold 
of which I stand. Moreover, while I silence many 
voîces — ^respecting which I dare not even apply to my 
aunt — ^in revolving the great question, * Ought I to 
forsake the world, or not ? ' social life rises up before me 
so attractively as to make me forget my half-uttered 
vow to enter the doister. Last holidays, I spent a 
lîttle tîme over a natural history of my, brother Julio's, 
which I brought to Clavière with me. Up to that 
time I had no conception of the marvellous activity of 
the living things that multiply'on every side. What 
endiess glory in this world around usi what endless 
delight in the studies that unravel ils secrets I So far 
from doing me any injury whatever, they hâve attracted 
my soûl to God, and enlarged my love for Him." 

'^ Fine words, but fatal delusions, my child. Mère 

TOL. L 2 
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natural instincts after ail ; too visionary to form a foun- 
dation for permanent résolves. The young would do 
well ever to mistrust this love of nature, wliose only 
tendency is to enervate the lieart." 

'* And yet, my father, feelings which bring us to the 
feet of the Creator — which nourish in us a belief in His 
goodness and grandeur, in the etemity of His power 
and wealth, as He scatters from the hands of His Pro- 
vidence the treasures of inexhaustible life — ^like the 
material sun bathing us in his glory — such feelings as 
thèse are surely religions, or there is no sncli thing 
as religion at ail." 

" Wait a moment, daughter. Don't you see that you 
are giving the reins to your private judgment; while 
I hâve ever guided you to the safer and more excellent 
way of obédience, sacrifice, and mortification?" 

*^ Safer and more excellent, doubtless, my father, for 
the cloistered nun. But supposing I were utterly dis- 
qualified for such a life." 

"You are ail astray, daughter. That horrid book 
has done you harm. How foolish it was of you to read 
Works of which .you knew nothing, and how wrong of 
your brother to " 

** My father, you surprise me !" 

''Daughter, there is but one safe path — the path of 
obédience. Every other, as you very well know, per- 
plexes the judgment and wearies the fancy. Mean- 
while, listen to me. I am about to deliver a séries of 
discourses in the Couvent of the Sacré-Cœur, at which, 
as a great fiivour, a very limited number of young people 
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are permitted to be présent as visitors. You are looked 
npon alreadjr as a member of the house^ so jour admission 
will be an easy matter. It is my purpose to enlarge^ on 
those occasions^ on the happiness of the angelic life. 
That week of quiet reflection will serve to dîssipate the 
evil influences with which a worthless bock has infected 
a spirit hitherto so pure and blameless. Now remember^ 
daughter^ that you must " 

But though the priest continued his prosy address^ 
Louise had ceased to listen to it. For the flrst time in 
her life the spell was broken^ and she was beginning 
to see. 

Having uttered her thoughts to her confesser with 
extrême modesty, she had expected something Uke a 
serions unravelment of her difficulties from the lips of 
the man whom^ up to that day^ she had been accustomed 
to regard as the représentative of God. His refusai to 
grapple with them wounded her pride. 

'^ He treats me like a baby/' she muttered^ and in- 
cUning her head for the accustomed blessing^ as she 
concluded her dévotions^ she left the confessional^ 
irritated and distressed. It was now Madelette's turn. 

Father Brifikrd was not in the habit of admitting 
domestic servants to his confessional. His process was 
sunmiary with those who had no silk robes to rustle as 
a proof of station and wealth. To quote a school phrase^ 
this Jeauit of T. was partial to fine linen. 

Any citizen or artisan who required the services of 
a spiritual guide usually went to Father Renouillet ; a 
lowly-minded^ simple-hearted man — best adapted for a 

2—2 
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pîous mîssîoiiary — who preferred dealing with the 
htimbler classes, and resigned wîthout a sîgli to his 
more assuming brethren the guardianship of aristo- 
cratie consciences. 

Madelette, however, was admitted to the sélect circle 
of Father BrifFard, and sooth to say, was not a little 
proud of the honour. She was fuUy alive to the con- 
sidération which induced the Jesuit to bestow such 
marked attention on an old woman of her class — ^far 
from intelligent, but a gossip, though of gossips the 
most artless — and impressed with the conviction that it 
was impossible to be too communicative in confession, 
both as to her own afFairs and those of others as well. 

In the long rigmarole, which she considered her duiy, 
if she was to state her troubles and infirmities, she 
managed to give a detailed history of Madame, Louise, 

the great seminary of T , the Sulpicians at its head, 

together with the ordination of Julio, Louise's brother, 
which was to take place in a few days, and of which she 
was very full. 

From ail that fell from her, the priest became more 
convinced than ever ihat the Abbé Julio, during his 
récent recess at Clavière, had not troubled himself 
much about ihe Jesuits, and had even joked his sister 
about " her father BriflFard," whom he had characterized 
as the wiliest of ail his wily set Indeed he had gone so 
far as to say openly at table one day — when he hap- 
pened to be in a communicative vein — ^that he pitied the 
poor woman who ever chanced to fall înto ihe dutches 
of that good father — an expression of opinion which had 
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made Madame colour up and hasten to change the con- 
versation. Meanwbile^ on that very day, Louise had 
had a long conversation with her brother, and Madelette 
had distinctly overheard the young abbé warn her that 
they would discover one fine morning that their aunt 
had, by a charming will and testament, bequeathed ail 
her fortune to the Jesuits. 

"I don't think there was any malice/' pleaded 
Madelette, " in ail thèse remarks of the abbé," for so 
she made a point of styling him in imitation of her 
mistress. " So don't take any notice of it, my father, 
for he is a most excellent man." 

'^Be assured, dear daughter, that thèse calumnies 
în no way affect us. Our holy fraternity bas ever had 
the honour of being persecuted. We do not accuse the 
authorities of Saint Sulpice of slandering us to their 
pupils: but a worldly spirit bas found its way even 
into the seminaries ; and such is the mistaken leniency 
of thèse good directors that God alone knows to what 
lengths the evil will spread in our diocèse. Julio is 
a wrong-headed man. When he studied with us, we 
knew how to keep him in order; but now who can 
tell where he will stop, with bis self-sufficiency and 
foolish fancies ? For ourselves, we never speak of him 
without shuddering. Ask God, my daughter, in your 
prayers that the day may never corne in which those 
who hâve called him to the priesthood will bitterly 
repent it Had Julio been guided by us, he would 
hâve been one of our most distinguished priests. 
He is admirably adapted for the pulpit: in the un- 
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govemed liberty of the priesthood^ he will corne to a 
bad end." 

" My father, how grîeved I am to hear thÎ8 1 " 

*' Just so, my daughter ; nor do I wîsh, by what I 
say, to dimînish the regard you hâve for hîm. We 
are very partial to the abbé ourselves ; but he reqiiires 
watching. From our position^ you understand, from 
the esteem in which we are privileged to be held by 
the archbishop^ we might hâve some influence on the 
future of this young man. It would be very ungrateful 
on our part, did we wish to injure him, as well as very 
unwise, should he be prejudiced against us, not to be 
silent on the matter, at the very least I should wish 
him to understand this; and you will oblige me by 
telling hîm what I hâve said." 

"On the other hand, my daughter," he observed, 
as he rose to dismiss her, *' you know, even better 
than I do, that his uncle's property was mainly ac- 
quired by extortion. Now, we hâve no control over 
the excellent Madame de la Clavière in this matter; 
but I venture to tell you, in strictest confidence, that 
if she were to quiet her own soûl, by surrendering 
some of her wealth, I hâve reason to know, my dear 
Madelette, that you would be the first to profit by her 
having preferred her own salvation to the pleasure of 
buming in hell to enrich two heirs. Mademoiselle 
Louise Julio, and M. l'Abbé, her brother. Am I 
not right?" 

" Of course, my father ; you are always right,** 
answered Madelette. 
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The old woman had been the depositaiy of her 
confessot's confidence^ and grew taller in her own esti- 
mation on the strength of it The penance with which 
he had visited her peccadilloes seemed light indeed^ as 
she sallied forth triumphantly from the sanctuary of 
Father Brifiard. Her two mistresses had gone home 
without her. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

M. VERDELON DECLINES THE PRIESTHOOD. 

On the same day that Louise left tbe chapel of the 
Inquisition^ with the painfiil émotions recorded in the 
last chapter, her brother Julio was taking a walk with 
his fellow-students. The black-robed train of embryo 
priests distributed itself in scattered groups along the 
uninteresting banks of the Canal du Midi. Hère a 
professor descanted, for the lOlst time, on one of those 
old traditions^ heard so often at St Sulpice, and quoted 
for purposes of amusement in récréation hours. There 
a meny youth, the life of the circle about him, retailed, 
amid shouts of laughter^ a séries of jokes which he had 
dilîgently coUected. Others, over head and ears in 
mysterious discussions^ pursued excitedly that perilous 
path in which faith lies buried in the subtle créations of 
the intellect^ instead of passing into those calm régions 
of the human conscience where the love of God is 
apprehended in the exercise of love to man. 

Julio and Auguste Verdelon, his bosom friend from 
childhood^ were walking by themselves. It was the 
last expédition of the kind he was ever to take. The 
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next day be was to retire from the others to prépare for^ 
his coming deacon's ordination* 

Though Verdelon was older than his friend, he had 
hitherto received only inferior orders. Those over him 
had long since nrged him to take the décisive step of 
entering the priesthood ; but the youth, attacked on ail 
sides by a host of perplexities, with one fatal obstacle 
in his way, sought time for reflection. The two friends 
confided in one another with that perfect unreserve so 
characteristic of their time of life^ and constituting, in 
fact, one among its purest and happiest luxuries. 

If ever a noble spirit devoted itself to the service of 
the altar, in obédience to an irrésistible call^ it was 
Jnlio. According to his own statement, he felt hlmself 
drawn thither instinctively. His had been but a brief 
probation^ and the old Sulpician who directed his studios 
had frequently said to him, *^ My son, you were bom 
a priest" For some minutes he had been the only 
speaker. His friend, more thoughtful than ever, and 
evidently much depressed, scarcely answered his remarks 
for some time : at length, however, he broke the gloomy 
silence he had maintained. 

^ You are a happy man, Julio. Tou will thoroughly 
enjoy the sacred office. As for me, supposing I decided, 
I should make but a poor priest." 

" How can you say that, Auguste, when you are so 
strictly conscientious ? Do get rid of thèse needless 
Bcruples." 

" Scruples 1 — don't call them so. I know myself too 
welL I hâve probed my conscience too often to attri- 
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bute my présent résolve to tbose misgivings of sensitîve 
spirits^ leading them to stop short on the threshold of 
the grave responsibilities of the sacred office." 

" Résolve î You startle me 1 " 

** Wait a minute^ and I will explain everything to 
you. I leave the seminary to-morrow." 

" Oh, Auguste 1 that îs fearful news. How wrong 
of you not to bave told me sooner. I might bave 
diminished your anxîetîes, or bave helped to extricate 
you from that deep dejeetîon in which you are at 
présent plunged. Auguste, you are tîmid, and that is 
both unmanly and unchristian." 

" Perhaps you are right ; but ît îs too late now. 
Wbat would bave been the good of my unbosoming 
myself to you? I should only bave injured you by 
involving you in my difficulties, wbile it is by no means 
certain that your friendly sympathy, dear as it is to me, 
would bave availed to beal the wounds in my mind and 
beart. You bave a guileless, innocent spirit, but your 
arguments would ofl'er but weak résistance to my terrible 
doubts. I am glad I was firm enougb to shun the péril 
of poisoning your mind. Be assured that it was at no 
little sacrifice that I resolved to suflRer alone. Do you 
remember tbose happy days we spent at Clavière last 
bolidays? Your sister Louise and you were fuU of 
fun, and bantered me upon my serions air. You used 
laugbingly to say that you were certain I found the 
vacation too long; and your sister, pulling to pièces the 
large blossoms of the China-asters in the garden, used 
to throw the petals over my bead like a shower of snow- 
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flakes, in imitation, she would say, of the ancient custom 
of crowning sacrificial victîms. You asked me if I 
meant to weep longer than the daughter of Jephtha 
on the mountains. Dear, kind-hearted friendsl I 
often smiled at what you said, when my heart was 
sorrowful, even unto death." 

" Most jealously hâve I treasured up the memories 
you speak of, Auguste, though I little suspected, at the 
time, the severity of your sufferings. Had I had the 
faintest idea of them, I should hâve used other words to 
you than those of innocent raillery. Meanwhile, let me 
make one last effort to win you from your résolve. 
Though I am your junior, I am gi'ave enough to 
deserve your confidence. In a week, I shall be a priest, 
80 respect my oflSce by anticipation. More than that, I 
am your friend — heart and soûl. Unbosom yourself to 
me. I hâve suffîcient confidence in the fixedness of my 
own purpose to apprehend no injury to myself from 
anything you may say. The sight of your anguish 
makes me thankful at my own escape.^ 

'^As you please, dear Julio. I should be, indeed, 
ungrateful if I did not respond to such affectionate 
interest. My history is very simple. You shall hâve 
it in a few words. You know how enthusiastic we 
young men are, and our vénération for the Jesuit 
fathers who bave instructed us. You know, too, my 
sincère attachment to thèse worthy Sulpicians — the most 
unpretending and virtuous of priests. So long as thèse 
lirst impressions remained with me after I had ceased 
to be a child, my spirit was composed. Better still, I 
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threw myself, with ail tbe energy of my character, into 
that mystîcal .career which modem rashness so often 
thrusts upon men utterly nnsuited for the cloister, 
whose tempérament demands the bardier and more 
common-sense realities of the secular life. At that 
time, I was in the fuU glow of the néophyte state. 
Everything that was grand, glorious, and magnanimous 
seemed, to my thinking, enshrined in a life of dévotion, 
humility, and sacrifice. The world had been unceas- 
îngly represented to me as a horror to be shunned; 
the affections of our nature as culpable impulses, to be 
subdued under pain of damnation; woman as a fatal 
evil, whom it was death even to think of ; and the 
relationships of life as a standing péril to the soûl — even, 
occasionally, the shipwreck of virtue. Thèse notions 
I duly imbibed and cherished ; they incorporated them- 
selves into my inner being ; and as mine never was a 
nature to do things by halves, I yielded myself to their 
influence, with the ardour of the most desperate fanati- 
cism. I was still in this state, of what I now call childish 
delusion, when, at the end of my second theological 
year, I went to pass the holidays with an uncle of mine, 
who bas a charming country-house near St. Gaudens. 
There I found a large and fashionable gathering of 
brilliant and distinguished people. My relative, a man of 
immense wealth, is a member of the Council-General of 
the Haute-Garonne, very influential, and, consequently, 
possessed of good connections and numerous friends. I 
was then a young man. He introduced me to ail the 
familles of mark in the neighbourhood. There foUowed 
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a séries of invitations and entertainments. God knows ! 
I never lost sight, for a moment, of the décorum whicli 
became me as a Christian and an ecclesiastic. I was 
resolved that even the most thoughtless of the young 
men around me should never forget that due regard for 
my position which I myself observed so strictly. At 
the same time the world appeared to me in a new light, 
though I had by no means surrendered my heart to its 
influence^ nor failed in that prudent hésitation which the 
firm convictions and impressions of my entîre previous 
life had naturally engendered. 

** I was bom an observer. The habit of letting 
nothing slip of the minutest circumstances occurring 
around us, is one of the most intellectual exercises 
within our reacL So I tasted for two long months 
the delights of that mental research engaged in by a 
young and vigorous mind in the présence of novelties. 
In this way I studied the world, while I maintained 
snfficient watchiulness over myself to feel at rest as 
to my heart remaining true to its allegiance. Hère, 
indeed, as I believed, was my great safeguard, pre- 
serving me in complète security during that fascinating 
journey of thought in which I sought after truth with 
ail the eamestness I could command. My hours of 
solitude, tooj weighed as much in their influence over 
me as those in which I gave myself up to what had 
now become my favourite pursuit. My uncle's Mhrory 
is rich, especially in works of philosophy and history. 
Some capital treatises, which I read most eagerly, 
showed me that in the narrow course of our antiquated 
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divinity, we had not even crossed the threshold of that 
wonderful temple whîch tîme has erected to the study 
of man, his nature, rîghts, and dutîes. Was ît strange» 
then, that I abandoned myself 80 eagerly to thèse all- 
engrossing topics. 

"My uncle put înto my hands a few thoughtful 
historical works, in which the world around me was 
exhibited with ail its mighty tendencies, its earnest 
yeamings after progress, its longings to break the 
chains of that social and religious thraldom by which 
it had been bound for a thousand years. 
' " Then, too, I suddenly discovered that the teaching 
of the Jesuîts — our earlîest masters — ^had been nothing 
but a cunning protracted falsehood ; that ail the facts of 
history had been so disguised as to make me hâte that 
very civilization which I saw around me, the very 
âge in which I was bom, and to sigh after those bygone 
years when nations were held in check like patient 
herds, folio wîng only in the beaten path, cherishing 
no other ambition than to be as the générations that 
had passed away before them. And so I came to ask 
myself if the clergy had been falsely charged with the 
project of bringing the world into bondage to a spiritual 
rule. 

" The period of the Middle Ages appeared to me the 
natural development of that perilous theory which, 
while it entrusts the Church with spiritual power, 
concèdes the temporal with it, on the assumption that 
she is the rightful arbiter in matters moral, and that 
social and political economy belong to that category. 
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And I saw at once that those protracted struggles of 
hnman thought whîch in the western world resulted in 
the great schîsm of Protestantisme issued only from a 
gênerai protest against that very tyranny which the 
ill-considered théories and traditions of my youth had 
npheld. And this idea, so utterly new, brought with 
it a wonderfiil light. Possibly, I am captions and 
imaginative^ but I resent imposition. My discoveries 
in history — ail the évidence that I had collected round 
me, as I traced out the progress of the war between 
freedom of thought and priestly domination, drove me 
to the involuntary conclusion that were I to joîn the 
ranks of the clergy I should but be numbering myself 
among the deadliest enemies of the great human family, 
since, unhappily, in the name of the Gospel, and uuder 
the guise of liberty, émancipation, and progress, they 
are striving with painful energy to arrest for ever the 
onward march of the race. 

" My friend, the bare idea of being solemnly, indis- 
solubly allied with the enemies of progress seemed 
intolérable ; and from the day that I first said to myself, 
* It is not too late ; you may yet leave thèse willing but 
blind guides, who are dying in the darkness they call 
light,' from that day I was happy and free." 

Julio had listened with deepest interest. He had 
been perplexed by the glaring contradiction between the 
noble, enlarging character of the Christian religion, and 
clérical love of power. Libéral in spirit, but gentle 
and patient, he imagined he had solved the difficulty by 
transferring to lay shoulders the odium of this tyranny. 
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hees exclusive, too, than Verdelon^ he comforted him- 
gelf with tlie reflection that tbere wa« plenty of work to 
be done by tbose in boly orders^ and that he coold 
conscientiously become a prieBt without abjnring his 
sympathy with the Bocial advancement of the âge. 

" Are you not coufonnding parties ? " he asked, 
interrupting Verdelon. *^ Why accuse the entire body 
of the ambition of a few men whom history exhibits 
as ever aspiring to a spiritual rule. We must keep in 
sight the divine and human in the Church. The one 
you are weloome to anathematise^ for whatever man 
touches he spoils ; but the other is noble and illostrious» 
and will stand for ever,** 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VERDELON CONTINUES TO EXPLAIN. 

" Bb assured, Julîo," saîd Verdelon, in reply, " I hâve 
not been guilty of the #rrors you describe. I believe, 
wîth you, in the divine origin of the Christian religion, 
and hence I venerate it. I know, too, that the Church, 
as the exponent and embodiment of Gospel teaching, is 
thoroughly distinct from her clergy. But I know, also, 
on the irréfragable testimony of history, that in the 
bosom of this Church — call it Christian or Catholic, as 
you please — after the grand old days when she gloried 
in spurning ail that the world might offer of wealth or 
greatness ; her clergy, organized ihto a private clique, 
self-constituted a privileged body, hâve hankered after 
that wealth which Christ, in His lowliness and poverty, 
rejected; established themselves the rivais of the 
monarchs of this world ; and crowned themselves with 
gold on every possible occasion, in open défiance of His 
example, Whose only kingdom hère was a kingdom of 
soûls, Whose one diadem a diadem of thorns." 

'* But ail this in no way interfères with the fact, that 
the apostles and their successors hâve been entrusted 
with a divine mission." 

YOL. i. 8 
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"Certaînly not; but you must acknowledge that it 
shows a terrible falling awaj, even from the teaching 
of thèse very men. Hère we hâve them occasionally 
urging séparation from the world, and for a thousand 
years pursuing it with pitiless greed. The Vicar of 
Christ, great in his spiritual vicegerency, has been 
gradually appropriating, for 800 years, the rich pro- 
vinces of Central Italy, and is satisfied with nothing 
short of being enthroned as monarch of the world, with 
kings and emperors at his feet. Julio, if this is the 
Gospel, ail I can say is, I know nothing whatever 
about it." 

" There is no denying the inconsistency to which you 
allude; but, then, ail the great représentatives of the 
Church's recd spirit hâve bewailed it You know 
what St. Bernard thought at a time when the temporal 
power of the Papacy was at its grandest You remem- 
ber Fenelon's bitter yearning after the period when the 
Ghurch, abounding in martyr spirits, plumed herself 
little on her temporal power ; and his fervent exclama- 
tion, 'Would God that the bride of Christ were of 
the same mind now, and as ready to strip herself of 
worldly advantages ! ' And Lacordaire's famous saying 
about * hunting for the Church between the time of the 
catacombs and Constantine.' " 

" Of course ; but ail this only proves one point, that 
there hâve ever been those who hâve appreciated the 
evil to which the clergy hâve brought us by their grasp 
at worldly dominion. I agrée with you that the essen- 
tial spirit of the Church is the spirit of her Founder, 
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and dîrectly opposed to the tyranny of the priesthood ; 
and^ therefore^ I cling to the one and quit the other." 

" A most lamentable décision to arrive at" 

" As you please ; but let me appeal to your candoar. 
You acknowledge that the dereliction of the clergy from 
their own teachîng — deplored equally by both of us — ^is 
opposed to the doctrine of Christ, and to the actual 
spirit of the Chnrch. You hâve the clergy assuming 
to be the Church's exponents^ livîng ail thèse âges 
in the practical déniai of the trust confided to her 
charge— urging it with their lips, repudiating it in their 
lives. Can an inconsistent priesthood represent the 
Church ? And can you blâme those of us who décline 
fellowship with a body that makes the Church odious 
by holding her up as the inveterate enemy of freedom ? 
Explain this anomaly as plausibly as you will. I 
vfon't cavil. Only reraember, what cannot, in fact, be 
denied^ that the clergy, in their spirit and teaching, 
hâve divorced themselves from the Church ; and don't 
be afraid to commend those who are resolved to leave 
such meu alone to decay and die in solitary isolation, 
and to wait for the advent of more honest représenta- 
tives of the primitive body." 

"Just so; but admitting the degeneracy, I think 
the more reasonable, practical inference would be, to 
associate oneself as soon as possible with them, in 
order to help in restoring the old spirit At ail events, 
we should make the experiment" 

"Julio, the hour is not yet corne. AU who, like 
yourself, are striving to bring about a state of harmony 

8—2 
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between the clergy and modem society will be com- 
pelled to yîeld. I honour your noble impulses ; but I 
see also the mîserîes to whîch they will lead you. You 
are too large-hearted to rank yourself with the domi- 
neering party in the priesthood. And, from the day 
that you décline to anathematize the présent, and cry 
out after the glorîes of the Middle Ages, you will 
become an object of suspicion, and will be shunned as an 
outcast. For myself, I had no fancy for this distasteful 
prospect ; and hence a strong reason with me, perhaps 
my chief one, for renouncing that office to which,through- 
out my whole life, I hâve felt myself to be called." 

" My dear Verdelon, were I required to décide the 
question for myself this day, the motive you urge 
would never deter me. I déplore equally with yourself 
the fatal antagonism in which a large section of the 
clergy is placed ; but I do not see that this affects the 
entire body. There is a thoughtful minority which has 
remained true to the traditions of the past, and has had 
the wisdom to shun that dangerous spirit which you 
hâve indicated. Thèse are the real guardians of the 
vital spark. In common with those good men and true, 
whose religion is practical, they constitute the Church's 
essence and her life. Ours is, indeed, a sad expérience. 
It is a painful thing to see throughout the Episcopate, 
and even in the Pontifical chair, that mundane theory, 
the growth of the barbarous âges, that power and wealth 
are needed for the Church's spiritual welfare. But we 
believe, and are sure, that good times are coming, and 
that this efiete tradition is near its end. And even 
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though I caught bat a glimpse of the glorioas uprising 
of this better day, and insînuated înto a few spirits only, 
one feeble ray of the sunshine at hand, the attempt 
would satisfy me. I wish you were a little braver ; but 
perhaps you hold back from other motives." 

" It is not expédient, I think, to make parties in the 
government of the Church, and to oppose constituted 
authority. It in volves a disagreeable struggle between 
conscientious convictions and a délicate sensé of honour. 
I hope your amiability of spirit may help to smoothe for 
you what you must admit is a rugged path. God speed 
you on your way 1 Success will make a hero of you, 
defeat a martyr." 

Meanwhile, the evening clouds were lengthening along 
the plain. A gorgeous sunset presented to the two 
friends a sight which it is difBcult ever to witness 
unmoved, and which dwellers by the sea may behold 
in its utmost magnificence. Southward, the vast ir- 
regular chain of the Pyrénées spread out like a great 
veil of azuré bathed in gold and purple. The city, 
in the middle distance, with the sun in the back- 
ground hidden by clouds, whose edges it was gilding, 
was swathed in a rose-coloured mist. There lay its 
buildings, a confused mass — the spire of St Semin 
and the lofty naves of the churches rising from their 
midst. An entire création lived and moved in the 
fleecy clouds that covered the sky. Vast blue seas, 
immense forests, wondrous forms, such as fable or geo- 
logy, or the records of antediluvian days, describe, pre- 
sented themselves to the imagination. Nature, prodigal 
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of her wealth, had spread oui to the uttermost horizon 
a glorious landscape to the ravished sensés. The two 
friends gazed a while at the magnificent prospect; and 
not tiU the clouds had lost their fantastic shapes and 
burnîng tînts, did they résume theîr conversation. 

" I haven't told you everythîng, JuKo. I am most 
unquestionably concerned at the unhappy state of 
things I hâve described, and hâve no fancy for a 
dress under which popular feeling recognizes tyrants 
instead of brethren. But, besides that, I am by no 
means disposed to register a vow of celibacy ; for I 
believe that a young man has no right to bind himself 
by so terrible an obligation." 

" And yet, my dear fellow, this vow is taken every 
day ; and thousands of young priests are faithful to it." 

" Not a doubt of it, and you amongst them, when ît 
comes to the time ; for don't I know your high principle 
of honour and allegiance ? I know, too, that there are 
many priests who succeed in subduing everything that 
is répugnant to this obligation ; but at the cost of what 
bitter struggles ! and for what end ? The majority don't 
believe in their triutnph : you know that as well as I 
do. The world has its ideas upon this point, and will 
never abandon them. Things bave happened from time 
to time tending to strengthen this incredulity. The 
upright priest is suspected as much as bis weaker 
brother; and so the Western Chnrch loses ail the 
advantage which it calculated on deriving from the 
celibacy of its clergy. The Eastern communion has 
been wiser in her génération. She will ordain none 
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but married men. On tbis points too^ I sounded 
myself ; and, detectîng în my heart a rising attach- 
ment^ the extent of which I had little imagined, I learnt 
that T was a man, and saw at once what a bitter, life- 
long expérience I should be treasurîng up for myself 
if I took the prescribed oath. I should be rash, indeed, 
. to make a vow when one look, one word, one pressure 
of the hand, would be enough to upset my purpose. 
I should be sorry to submit my fellow-students twîce 
to the test I was called upon to endure last holidays. 
They would leave behind them, at La Clavière, a poor, 
bleeding heart 

" Thèse are my reasons, then, for quîtting this place. 
I told them to my director, who replied, in gênerai 
terms, that the holidays had ruined me ; that bad books 
had upset my brain; that I had listened to the sug- 
gestion of the devil, &c,, &c. It was no use arguing 
with the good old soûl, who is excellence incarnate; 
80 I must go and make my final préparations. I will 
shake hands with you before I leave. Don't forget me, 
Julio. You are going to be a priest. May a kind 
Providence spare you those troubles, which threaten 
the upright and loyal-hearted members of that body 
to which you will so soon belongl" 

They had reached the town : there were people 
passing and repassing on ail sides; so it would hâve 
been imprudent to bave prolonged the conversation. 
Crossing the Place du Capitole, they entered the Rue 
du Taur, and soon disappeared behind the high walls of 
the seminary. 
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On his retum to his cell, Julio recalled his récent 
conversation with his friend. How often had he him- 
self said as much as, and even more than, Verdelon 
had urged. But he had been endowed with a heroic 
disposition. If he detected dangers in front, he felt 
that he could overcome them. What is virtue worth, 
he argued, if she is never tested? Granted that the 
priesthood, in which I am about to enrol myself, has 
backslidden. The fact is to be deplored ; but it in no 
way affects me. I shall be none the less able to 
minister to the poor, the weak, the weary of this 
world's stray sheep. It will be mine to watch over 
some retired village whither I shall be sent as its 
pastor. Of course, I shall hâve my troubles; but if 
I fulfil my mission, the prospect is glorious. 
, After the evening meal, they met again. Julio seeing 
that it was idle to oppose so firm a résolve, made no 
additional effort to influence his friend. Mean.while, 
Verdelon laid bare his heart still further, intimating 
the deep impression made upon him by the fair Louise, 
whom he had met at La Clavière, and who appeared to 
him as the perfection of beauty and excellence. 

"Pity me, Julio," he said, at parting; "but never 
cease to love me." 

The silvery tones of the chapel beU summoned the 
seminarists to prayer. Julio wrestled in vain to recover 
his composure. His guileless spirit was violently dis- 
turbed. The period of méditation which was to précède 
his ordination was inaugurated by a severe struggle. 
He passed the night in agitation ; gloomy visions in- 
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vaded hîs slumbers ; dark phantoms grinned at him as 
they feigned to drag him from hîs bed, and threatened 
him with their vengeance. 

With the first gleam of dayh'ght he threw open his 
window, and the breath of fresh air blowîng across his 
cheek, combined with the effort which he made to tran- 
qaillize his spirit, had the desired effect: and when, 
in the aflber matin service, the sweet thrilling voices 
of the boys, his fellow-students, chanted the hymn with 
which, for so many centuries, the Church has been 
wont to implore the bénédiction of the Spirit, as a Spirit 
of lîght and grâce, Julio joined his melody to theirs, 
and, soaring for the time from earth and its troubles, 
on the wings of adoration and love, found rest at the 
footstool of His throne Whose errands of mercy he was 
so soon to exécute. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE TWO POPES. 

In the empire of the Roman Church, whîçh comprises, 
it is saîd, 200,000,000 subjects scattered over the face 
of the world, there are two kings. The one is visible to 
ail, and is called the Pope. He is enthroned at the 
Vatican, with cardinals, chamberlains, prelates, and 
guards, aiTayed like stage-dancers in a drama of the 
jBfteenth century. The otber is the real ruler. He is 
established at the Gesù, and is called the gênerai of the 
Jesuits. He is at the head of an association, the most 
united, the most energetic, and the most powerful in 
the world. 

The first of thèse potentates is addressed as his Holi- 
ness, the second as his Révérence. Should you ever be 
presented to the Pope, you will meet in the antechamber 
of the apartment where the vicar of Christ will oflfer 
you his ring and his toe to kiss, and before entering 
whîch you will be required to make three successive 
génuflexions — four or five young bishops in violet sou- 
tanes, with rochets pleated in small folds, enlivening by 
a quiet chat the tedium of court cérémonies. When 
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jou bave crossed ihe threshold of the 6esù^ and are 
about to présent yourself to the gênerai of tbe Jesaits, 
you pass througb a room wbere forty secretaries may be 
seen wrîting in every known Ianguage> and eventually 
find yourself in tbe présence of a man entrasted witb 
stupendous powers, wbo will invite you to be seated, 
and enter into familiar conversation witb you. He is 
tbe Ricbelieu of Catbolicism, tbe otber is its Louis XIII. 

Tbere is more real work done bere in a few days 
tban is acbieved in ail tbe assemblies presided over by 
cardinals, or even by tbe Pope bimself, in an entire 
year. Tbe Papacy represents tbe old economy of tbe 
Cbureb in tbe Middle Ages witb its jog-trot ways, its 
good nature^ its génial fasbions, wbilst Jesuitism is ad- 
ministered witJi ail tbe skill of tbat System of centralisa- 
tion in whicb lies tbe strengtb of modem institutions. 
Tbe Vatican is a great feudal castle^ and borne of 
domestic life. Tbe Gesù is an office, wbere eacb finds 
on bis arrivai, morning after morning, bis appointed 
task, and works under tbe stern eye of a président, wbo 
holds tbe interests of tbe world in bis bands. 

Tbe Pope is prodigal of bis gifts and blessings: 
representing Him Wbo multiplied the five loaves as 
tbe désert feast, be imagines tbat the treasury of tbe 
sovereign of the Roman states îs înexhaustible for a like 
miraculous reason. No case of suifering or indigence* 
we might truly add no pious scheme, is ever banded to 
bim without bis giving a bandsome subscription ; and 
wben from tbe lofby balcony tbat crosses tbe enormous 
porcb of St Peter's he pronounces bis blessing on tbe 
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Church and on the world^ a sensation of awe pervades 
the prostrate crowd, and those even who are not of the 
faitliful are infected by the peculiar belief that in some 
sort and to some degree he is God. 

The very révérend General of the Jesuits^ on the 
other hand^ administers an excheqaer larger than 
that of twenty minor potentat es, such as the kings of 
Bavaria, Portugal, and Greece. Yet every farthing 
that he spends is entered with the most rigid exact- 
ness. Révolutions overtum the old System of things. 
Under their influence, fair convents and wealthy col- 
lèges raised by some powerful religions society are 
transformed into barracks ; and when tranquillity is once 
more restored, when the last throes of the political 
struggle are over, in a few years, under the successful 
influence of this great ruler of the order of St. Ignatius, 
buildings worth many thousands, funds invested in the 
most profitable and promising spéculations, attest the 
outside work of that society, whose expenditure on 
itself is limited to the clothing of a few individuals, and 
the provisionîng of their modest table. The Papaey 
reçoives yearly from the ofierings of the fait h fui, from 
the proceeds of dispensations, gigantic sums, of which it 
reserves not a farthing for itself. Say there is some 
old Madonna of dark wood, like that of Chartres or 
Notre-Dame-des- Victoires, — should the Pope send it a 
crown, the diadem will be of gold, inlaid with precious 
stones, and will hâve cost 80,000 francs. The Papaey, 
like an inexhaustible fountain, is ever yielding. The 
Society of Jésus is a deep abyss, whieh would engulph 
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through successive générations the hard-earned gold of 
preacher and professer, the inheritance so long and so 
patiently waited for, did not the terrible law of perio- 
dîcal révolutions fulfil itself from time to time, and 
transfer the gold of Delphi to the plunderer's sack. 

The Popes are painfully conscious of the pressure of 
that rival power, which, under the pretext of defending 
tbem, insinuâtes itself quietly in their place. Clément 
XIV. summoned courage at length after great hésitation 
and manj tears to raise bis hand against the encroaching 
tribe bj disbanding hîs Janissaries. After the terrible 
convulsions of the révolution, the Papacy, now at its last 
extremity, flung itself once more into their arms. Very 
soon their influence was painfuUy felt They became 
the véhément opponents of Pius IX. in his political 
reforms ; and now they support him only because they 
hâve thoroughly humbled hîs power, and reduced it to 
that state of utter prostration, the precursor of its dying 
Btruggles. 

Over and over again has Pius IX. sought to with- 
àrsLW himself from this tyranny. On one occasion, he 
fished out of the archives of the Vatican the authentic 
documents of their expulsion under Clément XIV., and 
directed Father Theiner to publish them under the title 
of " The Life of Clément XIV." The book proved to 
be the most formidable ever issued against the society 
since its contents had first been fulminated by the same 
authority. The Jesuits, pliant in the midst of their 
strength, bent their heads to the storm, and rose from it 
more vîgorous than ever. It was expected, indeed, that 
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they would bave been utterly annibilated wben the 
solemn sentence upon tbeir propbetess, Catharinella, 
who weni aboat in every direction predicting the marvels 
which were on the eve of transpiring in the Catholic 
world by their instrumentality, more especially the 
union of the Eastern Churches with Rome, was posted 
up in every direction, even on the columns of the great 
façade of St. Peter's. Meanwhile they received the 
check in silence, bat soon forced a reckoning, and a 
return to their protection. Their great triumph was the 
proclamation of the Immaculate Conception ; and the 
column of the " Immaculate," erected by decree of the 
Pope, served only to ratîfy their distinctive theology. 
Thus the Jesuits' Vatican has got the upper-hand of the 
Papal ; the true Pontiff sees himself surrounded with 
the real powers of the Church, while the otber is free to 
give State audiences to the ambassadors of kings and 
emperors, to shower hosts of medals, rosaries, and 
" agnuses ; " to send the golden rose to empresses and 
queens, and satisfy the gênerai appetite for béné- 
diction, which the populace of Rome is for ever 
manifesting. 

The General has always aimed at promoting the 
growth of the order in France. Rome is in her dotage ; 
— in religion, as in everything elso, she has long ceased 
to be a source of life and activity. France is the land 
of energy, and thither the Jesuits hâve directed spécial 
attention. For ten years they hâve been pursuing the 
perilous enterprise of establishing themselves quietly in 
the heart of that great nation, boldly laying hold of the 
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edacation în ail the towns of France, and buîldîng 
collèges intended to rival in splendeur those erected 
by the State, — bestowing on this last measure their 
spécial énergies. 

It was natural that T , the metropolis of the 

south, and pre-emînently Catholic, should attract their 
notice. Unable, as maj be expected, to content them- 
selves with having for their collège a paltry building 
at the end of the church of St Sernin, they felt the 
necessity for erecting a costly and imposing structure in 
its room. 

The same evening that Julio had tried in vain to 
sleep, a solemn scène was being enacted in the Maison 
de l'Inquisition. A secret council had been summoned 
by the provincial govemor of the order. 

When perfect stillness had attested that the fathers 
were ail gone to their cells, and no oi^e was straying 
in the narrow passages, seven elderly priests assembled 
in the council chamber. 

A single lamp lit the apartment, and flung its flicker- 
ing lustre on the walls. Hère and there hung some 
engravings, clumsily framed, the portraits of men of 
their own day, renowned for their piety in the religions 
world ; a picture of St Ignatius, St. Francis Xavier, 
St. Louis de Gonzague, a sacred heart of Jésus, a 
sacred heart of Mary, the martyrdom of some mis- 
sionaries in China and Japan, and the appearance of 
the Virgin to the children of La Salette. An immense 
plasier crucifix painted black, and to which the artist 
had given the effect of métal by the skilfol use of 
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bronze powder, decorated the lower end of the apart- 
ment 

The furniture in the room consisted of a table covered 
with a green woollen cloth, an arm-chair behind it> and 
a few common chairs ranged round, while an old red 
brick flooring was the only relie of the décoration of 
that terrible apartment whence, in the Middle Ages, 
had issued many a sentence of death. 

The révérend Provincial approached the table, and 
laid upon it a large leather portfolio with a steel fasten- 
ing. The other fathers ranged themselves right and 
left. AU went down on their knees as he uttered in 
low, measured tones the Veni Sancte and Ave Maria. 
The fathers responded to the prayer, and when it 
was over, seated themselves, bending their eyes to the 
ground. 

The Provincial opened his portfolio, and spoke as 
foUows: — 

" Fathers, I hâve just received from our very 

révérend General authority to build at T a house 

for our order. You must hâve noticed the favourable 
position we hâve acquired in this place, where we are 
more firmly established than in any other town in 
France. Our flourishing collège, too numerous for its 
présent limited accommodation in the Place St. Sernin, 
requîres without delay a larger establishment, where 
we might reçoive an even greater number. 

" You approved last year of the idea of building, 
and I communicated our views to the General. They 
hâve received his sanction, and we are now to deliberate 
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how best to carry them oui Hère are the architectes 
designs. We must not hâve a shabby affair : our new 
structure ought to strike the eye by the grandeur of 
its proportions, and to éclipse ail the other city build- 
ings — ^the archiépiscopal palace, the seminary, the pré- 
fecture; and, save only in the matter of a porch of 
marble pillars, it ought to match the Capitol ifeelf. You 
will agrée with me that we are bound to exhibit our 
power to the world. For us poor priests, the humble 
retirement of our cell, our soutane, our daily bread, 
are enough ; but our order must appear wealthy and 
great. Tou will be dismayed, doubtless, at hearing 
that the entire expense will exceed three millions. Out 
of this sum, it is true, 450,000 francs will hâve to be 
expended in a site in the most eligible part of the city. 
But where is ail this money to be procured ? " 

A suppressed smile stole over the lips of his auditors, 
and a low whispering was just audible. 

"Three million francs!" said Father Grelet (who 
was seated on the right of the Président), raising his 
head ; " ifs an immense sum. Under the old System, 
we could hâve erected a noble provincial collège for 
fifty thousand livres." 

*' Yes, under the old régime," said the others, with 
a sigh. 

** You know,"replied the Provincial, "that we cannot 
look for help from the society. Every available penny 
of their property has been invested in promising enter- 
prises, more especially in railways, for the purpose of 
forming a reserve fund, most carefully guarded, as a 

VOL L 4 
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provision agaînst any extremities that may occur. We 
ought to be prepared, for instance^ for our expulsion 
from France by a possible révolution. No fear of that 
at présent, thank God; but troublesome times may 
corne, and it would be vain then to suggest the 
desirableness of having what ought to be ready for 
use. At ' Poitiers, and Bordeaux, and man;^ other 
places, collèges hâve been raised, or are being raised, 
without the slightest aid from the gênerai purse-^why 
cannot we do the same ? Our rule is peremptory, as 
you very well know, that every new foundation should 
be self-supporting, So strict, indeed, is this obligation, 
that supposing we had two houses in the same town, 
each would be required to be independent of the other. 
To this régulation, in spite of its apparent harshness 
and opposition to the gênerai principle of brotherly 
kindness, we owe the wonderful extension of our order 
in every town. Even in Paris our head establishment 
is forbidden to send the slightest assistance to any other 
in the city. Two years ago, Father Ravignan, happen- 
ing to be présent one evening at the house of a lady 
of position in the Faubourg St. Germain, made a 
collection for a récent foundation in one of the suburbs 
that was by no means certain of the morrow's food, and 
dissolved the pious and benevolent assemblage to tears. 
It is hard, I acknowledge : yet are we not univer- 
sally reverenced for this voluntary poverty and inde- 
pendence. Our order must be wealthy and powerful, 
even though we wanted the necessaries of life. You 
see the spirit of this our constitution." 
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" We must submit to so wise a régulation," saîd 
another of the fathers. 

" Undoubtedly," added the Provincial : and tuming 
over the leaves of his portfolio, he drew ont a paper, 
and placed it before him. 

** We hâve already got some money in hand," he 
remarked. " 500,000 francs is our net income from our 
Collège of St Semin for the current year. 

" Then there are 220,000 francs the proceeds of 
sermons preached by our fathers in behalf of missions, 
stations, and retreats, since our establishment at T— — , 
inclnding varions donations coUected in the town by the 
said fathers. 

"92,667 francs coUected privately, from hotise to 
house, in T and in the diocèse. 

" 200,000 francs hâve been oflTered for our présent esta- 
blishment by the Society of the Perpétuai Adoration. 

** Spécial legacies obtained through trusts : — 

" The Countess de Levignac, 80,000 firancs ; the 
Marchioness de Cadours, 120,000 francs; the widow 
Marquet, 230,000 francs ; M. Lasson, late banker, 
70,000 francs; the Count de Villebrumier, 118,000 
francs ; donations to the porter from time to time, 
96,000 francs ; sums realized through diamonds, brace- 
lets, trinkets, and valuable lace rescued from worldly 
uses, 60,000 francs. Total, 1,786,667 francs. 

*' So much for our cash in hand. Now hère is more 
that may be confidently relied upon, unless some covetous 
and sacrilegious guardians wrest it from us by means of 
the law. 

4—2 
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" The entîre fortune of Madame de Fronton, swom 
under 240,000 francs, bequeathed to us in the name of 
M. Buvalot, an excellent man, on whom we can reckon 
as confidently as on ourselves. The old lady îs seventy- 
eight ; she îs breaMng visîbly, and Dr. Legrand assured 
me yesterday that she would never live through the 
autumn. At the fall of the leaf she dies. 

" The Baroness de Montech leaves us part of her 
property, în the name of M. Oussiat, our trustée. 
His lawyer reckons the moîety at 80,000 francs. 
The other portion goes to her sister, two years her 
junîor, and will reach us by-and-by, I trust. Father 
Gervaîse, you know thîs lady — she is your Philotis, 
I fancy." 

Father Gervaise înclined his head, wîth a smile of 
assent. ^' I hope I shall be a match for her, révérend 
father." 

** You see, then, what is ours — or almost ours ; but 
we are a long way off yet from the sum required. Our 
General writes to me : * Undertake nothing wîthout 
having the money in hand : ' so we must scrape up the 
balance in some way or other. Our first trust is in 
Him Who manifestly protects our order, seeing that, 
. after so many ups and downs, such conâicts with 
sceptics, blasphemers, and revolutionists, it is still at 
the head of Catholicism. But God would hâve us use 
the means, and that energetically. Surely in such a 

wealthy town as T , where there are so many 

pîous and devoted spirits, we might be able to get 
hold of thèse three millions. 
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** Let us see what prospects we hâve. Faiher Chevy, 
you are the spiritual guide of old M. Cayron. What 
are your expectations ? He has only a distant heir. 
Haye you a will ready?" 

Father Chevy rose. 

** I find some difficolties in the way, very révérend 
father : M. Cayron is very changeable ; his ideas don't 
always agrée ; and^ between ourselves^ he is slightly in 
his dotage. I can reckon on his two servants — pious 
women, who never leave him nor let him see anybody — 
and whom I hâve given to understand that they would 
each receive a handsome legacy if they succeeded in 
persuading their master to make a will in our faveur. 
I need great caution in what I do : first^ in preventing 
any possible évidence arising hereafter that he was not 
in the ftdl possession of his faculties when he arranged 
his affairs ; and then in introducing to him our worthy 
friend M. Legros3 whom I had selected as a suitable 
trustée. I bave made an appointment for to-morrow 
in connexion with this business^ and I don't think the 
day will pass without seeing our object accomplished." 

" What do you consider the sum total of hîs 
fortune?" 

** Oh, very large— 200,000 francs, at least" 

** And he is very old ? " 

" Old, indeed ! — almost in his second childhood." 

" Then take care of the old man. And you, Father 
Grandier, what do you make of the Vicomtesse de 
VateU?'' 

*' She, too, is a little diiBcult to deal with, révérend 
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father," saîd Father Grandier. " She has two female 
cousins to be got oui of the way — mad after her fortune^ 
slj as the slyest Gascon^ and who set me at défiance. 
However, I hâve them în hand. I hâve succeeded în 
convîncîng them that they had better share wîth us 
400,000 francs than run the rîsk of seeing theîr relative 
die intestate, in which case thej would only hâve one- 
tenth of ihe fortune, which would be divided among 
several collatéral branches. Thej would like to hâve 
it ail ; but thej will corne to terms in the end. The 
poor lady îs visibly failing; the first cold will carry 
her off. I mean to expedite my measures. There are 
already some portable articles of value promised me, 
without fail." 

" God speed yon I And our excellent Father Brif- 
fard, has he commenced his attack ? " 

" Yes, révérend father.** 

And the triumphant Dîrector, bringing out a port* 
folio before the bewildered gaze of the vénérable 
Council, produced a stamped paper, duly engrossed 
and registered, and handed it to the Provincial 

" It's a will ! " he exclaimed, taking the document ; 
his eye brightened, his features twitched with excite- 
ment ; a smile of suprême satisfaction played over his 
lips. 

He read the paper in the midst of a solemn silence : — 

^' Napoléon IIL, by the grâce of God and the 
national will, Emperor of the French, to ail whom 
thèse présents may concem, greeting. 
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'' I5 the nndersigned, Impérial notarj in the town of 

T , enroUed as No. 42, residing at No. 15, Place 

Lafayette; having betaken mjself from mj afore- 
mentioned dwelling to the. abode of Dame Eleonora 
Susan Guitrat de la Clavière, widow of the late Stephen 
Félix Julio de la Clavière, living at No. 27, Rue du 
Taur, hâve received in the présence of the witnesses 
undersigned, from the said ladj her last will, which I 
hâve set down as foUows : — 

• *'*I, Eleonora Susan Guitrat de la Clavière, widow 
of the late Stephen Félix de la Clavière, aged 
seventy-two; knowing that there is nothing more 
nncertain than life, and more certain than death, 
make the hereinafter-mentioned testamentarj arrange- 
ments: — 

" * I appoint by thèse présents — as my sole trustée, 
in acknowledgment of his great and uniform attach- 
ment to me, M. Yincent-Smarag de Tournichon, resid- 
ing at T— , 13, Rue Mage, commissioning him to 
pay the following legacies :— 

«* 1. An annuity of 1,000 francs to M. TAbbé Julio 
de la Clavière, my nephew, at présent a deacon in the 
seminary of T , 16, Rue du Taur. 

'^'2. An annuity, to a like amount, to Made- 
moiselle Louise Julio de la Clavière, my nièce, 
at présent residing with me at No. 27, Rue du 
Taur. 

" * 3. An annuity of 350 francs to my servant, Made- 
lette Romingas of the village of Yalcabrère. 

** Ail which bequests, I, the notary undersigned, hâve 
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taken down and engrossed in thèse présents ; yalid for 
those whom they may concem. 

" (Hère follow the signatures.) 
** True copy. 

" (Signed) Dubourdibr, Notary." 

The paper was carefally stowed away in the morocco 
case. 

" Very good, indeed, Father BriflTard," said the Pro- 
vincial. "At what sum do you compute this legacy 
— making the usual déductions for costs ? " 

" According to M. Toumichon at 450,000 francs." 

" And will the testator live long ? " 

" She is close to her end." 

" Then we may begin to build. What think you, 
faihers ? " 

It is doubtful whether the Assent of those présent was 
given with cordial unanimity. The Provincial rose. 
AU went down on their knees. A prayer is addressed 
to the Virgin — the visible protectress of the good 
fathers — as bestowing upon thera so liberally that 
worldly wealth which they had piously renounced by 
their vow of poverty. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LETTER FROM JULIO TO LOUISE. 

It was not wîthout a heart-pang that poor Verdelon went 
to hîs cell to complète his packing after having taken 
leave of the kind and excellent Sulpîcian, his superior. 
A lay dress brought by the tailor the nîght before, 
replaced the black soutane^ which he had wom for the 
last three years. 

" Ah I old Roman toga,^ saîd he, *' deposîtîng the 
long tanic at the bottom of his luggage trunk ; ^^ thou 
art fallen from the shoulders of the proud conquerors of 
the world to those of ihe humble Apostles of Christ ! 
To-day, in the eyes of the masses, thou art only a mark 
of pride, of trampling on the great interests of humanity, 
of tyranny over consciences. Thou hast commanded 
révérence in the world, thou hast encountered misfor- 
tune. St Léo the Great and St Vincent de Paul 
hâve wom thee. Soon thou wilt be only a relie of the 
past, like the mantle of Platx), or the great philosophers 
of Greece, like the coats of mail of the knights of the 
Middle Ages, deposited in our modem muséums. Thy 
day of rejection is at haud ; but how bitter the struggle. 
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bronze powder^ decorated the lower end of the apart* 
ment 

The forniture in the room consisted of a table covered 
with a green woollen cloth, an arm-chair behind it, and 
a tew common chairs ranged round, ^hile an old red 
brick flooring was the only relie of the décoration of 
that terrible apartment whence, in the Middle Ages^ 
had issaed many a sentence of death. 

The révérend Provincial approached the table, and 
laid upon it a large leather portfolio with a steel fasten- 
ing. The other fathers ranged themselves right and 
left. AU went down on their knees as he uttered in 
low, measured tones the Veni Sancte and Ave Maria. 
The fathers responded to the prayer, and when it 
was over, seated themselves, bending their eyes to the 
groand. 

The Provincial opened his portfolio, and spoke as 
follows: — 

" Fathers, I hâve just received from our very 

révérend General authority to build at T a house 

for our order. You must hâve noticed the favourable 
position we hâve acquired in this place, where we are 
more firmly established than in any other town in 
France. Our flourishing collège, too numerous for its 
présent limited accommodation in the Place St. Sernin, 
requîres without delay a larger establishment, where 
we might receive an even greater number. 

" You approved last year of the idea of building, 
and I communicated our views to the General. They 
hâve received his sanction, and we are now to deliberate 
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how best to carry them oui Hère are the architect's 
designs. We must not hâve a shabby affair : our new 
structure ought to strike the eye by the grandeur of 
its proportions, and to éclipse ail the other city build- 
ings — the archiépiscopal palace, the seminary, the pré- 
fecture; and, save only in the matter of a porch of 
marble pillars, it ought to match the Capitol ifself. You 
will agrée with me that we are bound to exhibît our 
power to the world. For us poor priests, the humble 
retirement of our cell, our soutane, our daily bread, 
are enough; but our order must appear wealthy and 
gréai You will be dismayed, doubtless, at hearing 
that the entire expense will exceed three millions. Out 
of this sum, it is true, 450,000 francs will hâve to be 
expended in a site in the most eligible part of the city. 
But where îs ail this money to be procured ? " 

A suppressed smile stole over the lips of his auditors, 
and a low whispering was just audible. 

" Three million francs I " said Father .Grelet (who 
was seated on the right of the Président), raising his 
head ; " it's an immense sum. Under the old System, 
we could hâve erected a noble provincial collège for 
fifty thousand livres." 

*' Yes, under the old régime," said the others, with 
a sigh. 

" You know," replied the Provincial, " that we cannot 
look for help from the society. Every available penny 
of their property has been invested in promising enter- 
prises, more especially în railways, for the purpose of 
forming a reserve fund, most carefully guarded, as a 
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provision against any extremities that may occur. We 
ought to be prepared3 for instance, for our expulsion 
from France by a possible révolution. No fear of that 
at présent, thank God; but troublesome times may 
corne, and it would be vain then to suggest the 
desirableness of having what ought to be ready for 
use. At ' Poitiers, and Bordeaux, and man;^ other 
places, collèges hâve been raised, or are being raised, 
without the slightest aid from the gênerai purse-^why 
cannot we do the same ? Our rule is peremptory, as 
you very well know, that every new foundation should 
be self-supporting. So strict, indeed, is this obligation, 
that supposing we had two houses in the same town, 
each would be required to be independent of the other. 
To this régulation, in spite of its apparent harshness 
and opposition to the gênerai principle of brotherly 
kindness, we owe the wonderful extension of our order 
in every town. Even in Paris our head establishment 
is forbidden to send the slightest assistance to any other 
in the city. Two years ago, Father Ravignan, happen- 
ing to be présent one evening at the house of a lady 
of position in the Faubourg St. Germain, made a 
collection for a récent foundation in one of the suburbs 
that was by no means certain of the morrow's food, and 
dissolved the pious and benevolent assemblage to tears. 
It is hard, I acknowledge : yet are we not univer- 
sally reverenced for this voluntary poverty and inde- 
pendence. Our order must be wealthy and powerful, 
even though we wanted the necessaries of life. You 
see the spirit of this our constitution." 
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" We must submit to so wise a régulation," said 
another of the fathers. 

^* Undoubtedly," added the Provincial : and tuming 
over the leaves of his portfolio, he drew ont a paper, 
and placed it before him. 

** We hâve already got soine money in band," he 
remarked. ** 500,000 francs is our net income from our 
Collège of St. Semin for the carrent year. 

" Then there are 220,000 francs the proceeds of 
sermons preached by our fathers in behalf of missions, 

stations, and retreats, since our establishment at T , 

inclnding varions donations collected in the town by the 
said fathers. 

** 92,667 francs collected privately, from house to 
house, in T and in the diocèse. 

" 200,000 francs hâve been offered for our présent esta- 
blishment by the Society of the Perpétuai Adoration. 

** Spécial legacies obtained through trusts : — 

" The Countess de Levignac, 80,000 francs ; the 
Marchioness de Cadours, 120,000 francs; the widow 
Marquet, 230,000 francs ; M. Lasson, late banker, 
70,000 francs; the Count de Villebrumier, 118,000 
francs ; donations to the porter from time to time, 
96,000 francs ; sums reaUzed through diamonds, brace- 
lets, trinkets, and valuable lace rescued from worldly 
uses, 60,000 francs. Total, 1,786,667 francs. 

*' So much for our cash in hand. Now hère is more 
that may be confidently relied upon, unless some covetous 
and sacrilegious guardians wrest it from us by means of 
the law. 

4 — 2 
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** The entire fortune of Madame de Fronton, swom 
under 240,000 francs, bequeathed to us in the name of 
M. Buvalot, an excellent man, on whom we can reckon 
as confidently as on ourselves. The old lady is seventy- 
eîght ; she is breaking vîsîbly, and Dr. Legrand assured 
me yesterday that she would never live through the 
autumn. At the fall of the leaf she dies. 

" The Baroness de Montech leaves us part of her 
property, in the name of M. Oussiat, our trustée. 
His lawyer reckons the moiety at 80,000 francs. 
The other portion goes to her sister, two years her 
jimîor, and will reach us by-and-by, I trust. Father 
Gervaise, you know thîs lady — she is your Philotis, 
I fancy." 

Father Gervaise inclined his head, with a smile of 
assent. " I hope I shall be a match for her, révérend 
father." 

" You see, ihen, what is ours — or almost ours ; but 
we are a long way off yet from the sum required. Our 
General writes to me: *Undertake nothing wîthout 
havîng the money in hand : ' so we must scrape up the 
balance in some way or other. Our first trust is in 
Him Who manifestly protects our order, seeing that, 
. aflter so many ups and downs, such conflîcts with 
sceptics, blasphemers, and revolutionists, it is still at 
the head of Catholicism. But God would bave us use 
the means, and that energetically. Surely in such a 

wealthy town as T , where there are so many 

pious and devoted spirits, we might be able to get 
hold of thèse three millions. 
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** Let us see what prospects we hâve. Faiher Chevy, 
you are the spiritual guide of old M. Cayron. What 
are your expectations ? He has only a distant heir. 
Hâve you a will ready?" 

Father Chevy rose. 

** I find some difficulties in the way, very révérend 
father : M. Cayron îs very changeable ; his ideas don't 
always agrée ; and, between ourselves, he is slightly in 
his dotage. I can reckon on his two servants — pious 
wômen, who never leave him nor let him see anybody — 
and whom I hâve given to understand ihat they would 
each receive a handsome legacy if they succeeded in 
persuading their master to make a will in our favour. 
I need great caution in what I do : first, in preventing 
any possible évidence arising hereafter that he was not 
in the tall possession of his faculties when he arranged 
his affairs ; and then in introducing to him our worthy 
friend M. Legros, whom I had selected as a suitable 
trustée. I hâve made an appointment for to-morrow 
in connexion with this business, and I don't think the 
day will pass without seeing our object accomplished." 

" What do you consider the sum total of his 
fortune ? " 

'' Oh, very large— 200,000 francs, at least" 

" And he is very old ? " 

" Old, indeed ! — almost in his second chîldhood." 

" Then take care of the old man. And you, Father 
Grandier, what do you make of the Vicomtesse de 
Vateil?" 

" She, too, is a little difficult to deal with, révérend 
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how severe the anguish, ère the defeated prîesthood will 
fling thee aside 1 " 

The departure of Verdelon, conséquent on his résolve 
to give up the sacred profession, was the great topic of 
discussion at the seminarj. 

" He is quite right," said some, " if he has no prédi- 
lections that way." 

" Let us pray constantly for him," said the more 
sanctimonious among them, tuming up their eyes as 
became their piety. 

As he was descending the stairs, foUowed by an 
attendant carrying his. luggage, he caught the mutter 
behind him of the single word, " unfrocked I" The blood 
rushed to his forehead ; a tear fell from his eye ; for the 
insuit pained him deeply. A large group was coUected 
in the corridor ; some of them feigned sympathy with 
the honest-hearted youth, to whom they had been very 
partial ; others seemed scarcely to know him, and 
regarded him with indifférence ; a few fanatics darted 
at him glances that would not hâve disgraced the 
countenance of an inquisitor. He bent his eyes to the 
ground and passed on ; no friendly remark, not even a 
solitary adieu, proceeded £rom a single one of them. The 
least obnoxious of them would hâve thought it wrong to 
hâve compromised themselves by encouraging him. 

** Just as he was leaving the corridor, and approach- 
ing the door, he heard a well-known voice, — 

" Once more, good-by, dear, dear Verdelon ! " 

Astonishment showed itself in the face of every one 
présent at this act of moral heroism. The speaker was 
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Julio, and he now stepped forward to grasp the hand 
of hîs frîend. He followed him aflFectionately with hîs 
eyes tîU the heavy outer gâte swung to behind the 
fugitive. 

As Julio retumed to his cell through the same gronp, 
he overheard the foUowing benevolent and veracious 
remark, — 

^^ Hère is another of the set who is mad at not having 
gone with him." 

Before goîng to the Rue Pergamînière, where he 
secured a small apartment looking south, Verdelon 
stopped before No. 27 of Rue Taur, and knocking at 
the door, gave to the old woman who admitted him a 
letter which Julio had confided to his care that moming. 

The woman was no other than Madelette. She 
recognized perfectly in his lay dress the young eccle- 
siastic she had seen at La Clavière ; and crossing her- 
self almost as though the Evil One had appeared to her, 
banged the door, and, walking more rapidly than she 
had done for twenty years, dashed into the drawing- 
room, where the aunt and nièce were sitting. 

**Holy Virgin!" she exclaimed, "whom hâve I just 
seen ? " 

'' Who, Madelette?" said Louise. 

** Yes, who ? " echoed Madame de la Clavière. 

** Ah, Madame, the young gentleman who was to hâve 
been a priest, but who wears his soutane no longer." 

** What young gentleman?" 

*^ The one that was at La Clavière last holidays, with 
M. Julio." 
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" Well, and what is there wonderful in that?" said 
Louise. 

** He gave me this for Miss Louise," saîd Madelette, 
addressing Madame de la Clavière. 

She recognized the writing of Julio, and hai^ded the 
letter to her nièce, who requested permission to retire, 
for the purpose of reading and answering it. 

Louise was at that time in the height of her beauty. 
Like the majorîty of southern women she had large 
features ; but then her exquisitely délicate skin, a slîght 
pallor in her face, those liquid eyes of hers, indicating 
the présence within of the purest and most guileless of 
spirits, ail combined to soflen her somewhat large type 
of countenance, and to invest her with tendemess, with- 
out detracting from her statelîness and majesty. Julio, 
who was a bit of an artist, used often to tell her, in his 
simple admiration, that she was like the Venus d'Arles : 
and she would put her hand on his mouth, and bid him 
hold his tongue, and scold him as an inconsistent priest, 
for trying to make his sister vain. 

His admiration for Louise had tightened the bond 
which had united them from the cradle. He had a 
spirit of most yeaming affection, and his whole heart 
was set upon his sister. That holy affection, he argued 
with himself, would be his safeguard through his coming 
priestly life. 

And Louise, for her part, gloried in her brother, 
What a scrupulous conscience forbade her setting down 
to her own crédit, she attributed to his lofty and digni- 
fied character, so richly endowed with intelligence and 
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love. She loved herself in hîm, as she saw hîs supe- 
rioritj to other men. Her attachment and admiration 
went hand in hand; to her, Julio's magnificent brow 
was positîvely glorified. 

Bnt Louise was a woman after ail ; and it was hardly 
to be expected that this bond, cherished, though it 
might be, by herself, and ail sufficing to one in Julio's 
position, could thoroughly satisfy her woman's nature. 
Marvellously gifted, a voice from within told her that 
hers was another destiny than the cloister life, even 
though her brother, the darling of her earliest aflFection, 
were at her side. So her heart beat as she opened her 
letter. A letter is always a mystery, and eamest and 
excitable characters love to break the secret of its silence, 
as they would that of some reserved incognito. 

Julio's, written on a large pièce of paper, in Unes 
across the page, and that sprawling hand so common 
to impulsive gentlemen, resembled more one of those 
flying sheets on which sudden thoughts or overpower- 
iog feelings are flung, than the sober, calm epistle of a 
brother to a sister. 

** What can he hâve to write to me just now, when 
he ought to be absorbed in his seclusion ? My pretty 
letter, what hâve you got to tell me ? " And she pro- 
ceeded to get her question answered. 

''Mt dbak Louise, — 

**Yon will be astonished at hearing from me 
to-day. Ton know I am in the very mîdst of my pre- 
paratory retreat, and our ruies strictly prohibit any 
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communication with the outsîde world during ihose 
days of retirement and contemplation which précède 
our consécration to the priesthood. 

** If you ask me why I violate this rule, I answer I 
am violating the letter of it, not the spirit It will do 
me good to open my heart to you. After having laid 
my înmost thoughts before you, and thus relieved 
myself of some of my overflowing feelings and yearn- 
ings of every kind, I shall be more composed, and 
achieve more bravely my final dedication. Everything 
hère pains me. The spécial studies of this period are 
arranged wîth such want of perception. That tendency 
to mysticism which is enervating our modem priest- 
hood is 80 ubiquitous. The genius of the Middle Ages, 
wîth its sensuous forms, its frivolous arrangements, pro- 
trudes itself so pertinaciously, and enslaves the spirit 
so unendurably, that one pitiés the misguided men 
who think to do wonders by cooping up the rising 
race of priests in thèse sacerdotal swaddling-clothes, 
to the utter paralyzing of ail moral, mental, or spiritual 
energy. 

" The Sulpicians, at our head, are gentle and amiable 
in the extrême, but children of the seventeenth century 
that they are, they are yet held tight by the monstrous 
System which trains the young candidate for the altar 
with the impression that he is to pass from under 
episcopal hands to his place on a column, like another 
St. Simon Stylites, and to hâve no more contact with 
terra Jirma than had that exemplary person. 

" Would you believe that in this week, in which (one 
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would imagine) our instractors ought to set before us 
the vast scope of the ministerial office; or^ as expe- 
rienced pilots indicate to those just entering on péri- 
Ions and distant voyages, ail the shoals and quick- 
sands which might imperil our onward course in a 
life whose expectations, if we are tinie to them, and 
whose very privilèges, if we avaîl ourselves of them, 
expose us to so manj dangers, and lav us open to such 
humiliating expériences — I ask you, Louise, would 
you believe that at such a crisis in our historiés, we are 
called upon to listen twice a day to prosy harangues 
which we hâve heard a hundred times over, on death, 
judgment, hell, and other kindred topics. 

" Of course we listen respectfully, but with unutter- 
able impatience; needing, as we do on the eve of 
entering upon that calling which will throw us into 
the very midst of a new sphère of realities and new 
associations, teaching adapted to practical life, and 
tending to qualify us for the exemplary discharge of 
so illustrions a mission. 

** I confess I am ashamed of the body to which I 
now belong ; and had I not the simple faith you know 
to be in me, I should be racked with misgivings, and 
threatened with bitter regret that I ever took the path 
I hâve chosen. Nor am I to blâme for this. Why 
will thèse good men persist in such an ill-judged course? 
Why will those who are in ail other respects amiable 
and well-informed, put up with this unnatural divorce 
from the time in which they live — its requirements, its 
passionate demands for progressive enlightenment It 
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must be because they understand nothing whatever of 
the condition of things around them. 

" But enough of this ; — what bas ît to do witb the 
présent moment ? Such fallacies, witb otbers wbicb I 
regret, in no way detract from my respect for tbose 
wbose intentions are tborougbly uprigbt, and wbo bap- 
pîly are better qualified to teacb by example than by 
precept. 

"And now, Louise, wbat sball I wrîte to you? 
I am on tbe confines of two worlds. I am leaving 
behind me tbe deligbts of youtb, and bidding adieu 
at tbe same time to tbose perilous delusions witb wbicb 
my clérical studios bave too long surrounded me. I 
am plunging at once eut of tbis quiet, contemplative 
career, into ail tbe busy practical realities of tbe world. 
For tbis I bave bad no training beyond my owti private 
reflections since tbe bolidays, — ^wben I bad a sbort peep 
into tbe world so called, — and tbat salutary instinct 
wbicb is tbe safeguard of tbe uprigbt, and enables 
tbem to anticipate wbat may lie before tbem. 

" Little enougb tbis, you will say ; and yet ît is ail I 
possess to qualify me for tbe active calling on wbicb I 
am about to enter. But I spoke bastily — tbere is still 
anotber power, anotber aid wbicb God bas given me 
ère leading me to tbe expérience of real life. 

" My first trial after my ordination will last, in ail 
probability, but a few montbs. I sball bave a curacy 
in a little town, at St Gaudens, at Muret, or possibly 
at T— ^ ; and after tbat, some bumble cbarge in one 
of tbe remotest valleys of tbe Pyrénées will be vacated ; 
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the indiffèrent eye of a vicar-general wîU run over 
the list of avaîlable curâtes^ and I shall be appointed. 
This is what I expect; — and then will you venture to 
join me, dear Louise? Do you love me enough to 
spend in such a place the fairest years of your life, 
in Company with God and nature, and that hallowed 
brotherly love the hîghest and the mightiest type of 
friendship ? 

** Our poor aunt is in a very precarious state. The 
first shock she might sustain would be enough to bring 
on an affection of the brain, which might prove fatal ; 
so let me be thoroughly frank with you in référence 
to our prospects. 

" I fency the Jesuits hâve got hold of her ; and we 
shall be lucky if thèse men hâve enough honesty left 
to allow us a small annuity sufficient to keep us from 
want I warned you of this before, in a jokîng way, 
being anxious not to alarm you too much. Since 
then, a few words that fell from M. Touriiîchon, the 
Cerberus who looks after her, — words which hâve 
reached me from a thoroughly reliable source — con- 
vince me that the work of spoliation is pretty well 
advanced. 

"I must confess I hâve no thought of outwittîng 
this precious trustée — he would be too many for me. 
Nor hâve I the faintest idea of playing their own game 
with our Jesuit friends. But this I swear by ail that 
we hold most sacred, if they succeed, I will expose 
them; I will make them pay dear for their robbery 
of two orphans, one of whom they tried in vain to 
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enroll în their body, and the other în the society of 
the Sacré-Cœur. 

** For exemplary and devoted though you are, dear 
Louîse, you are not eut out for the sisterhood. Father 
Briffard, cunnîng though he îs reported to be, wîU waste 
hîs Latin upon you, I am confident, should he endeavour 
to persuade you otherwîse. 

" In the event, then, of our dear aunt beîng taken 
from us, are you willing to be my good and gentle 
angel in my humble mountain home ? I acknowledge 
how bîtterly my heart will hâve deceived me, if thîs 
sweet prospect prove but an empty dream, and the 
great-souled frîend that I hâve ever expected to find 
in you, were to prove after ail but an ordinary woman, 
preferring an empty idle life to that noble heart-alliance 
which I hâve long since marked out for you. But 
God will jspare me such a blow, which would crush 
out ail the happîness of my life. Were that day ever 
to corne, I should be driven in sheer despair to deem 
those men wise who hâve recoiled from the distastefiil 
solitude of the priesthood, and its moumful forfeiture 
of the hallowed joys of family ties. 

" Farewell, dear Louise. Saturday îs the great 
day. You know well whose name will be first on 
my lips at the altar, in prayer to God that it may be 
remembered before Him. Toù know how heartily and 
how eamestly I shall pray for the sister I so fondly 
love. 

" Julio. 
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"P.S.— I forgot to tell you that thîs letter will be 
left at our aunt's by my friend Verdelon — ^the young 
ecclesiastic who spent a few days recently at la Clavière. 
He leaves us to-day. Hîs îs a noble spirît : he might 
hâve prospered în the ministry, but he returns to the 
world, to mygreat regret, under a feelîng of dissatisfac- 
tion and insuiBciency. 

**What a boding future does ail this portend for 
Catholicism ! How many soûls are bruised I How 
many faithful spirits will, ère long, be holding back 
from the pastor's oiBce ; while selfish natures, craving 
only the slender provision earned more easily than în 
the path of toil, are pressing into the sanctuary 1 FuUy 
prepared for three years of irksome seclusion, they wilI 
émerge from it with a lofty air — a garb bespeaking some 
measure of révérence, and the certainty of maintenance 
for the future. Then corne the ambitions, with the gold 
ring and episcopal robe glittering in the distance — a 
class to be found still in the Church, as mach as in the 
world, who would sell alike their conscience and their 
God for the misérable considération of honour from 
man. 

**Unhappy Church I When will she recover that 
glorious spirit with which she rose, fair as the sun, from 
the gloom of the Catacombs I " 

Louise had remained standing at the little window of 
her chamber, deciphering her letter by the last flicker- 
ing beama of daylight A cold perspiration gathered 
on her forehead, the paper fell from her hand, and, 

6—2 
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overpowered and trembling from head to foot^ she sank 
down înto a low chair behînd her. 

" Julio^ Julio 1 " she murmured, ^* I shall break your 
heartl" 

And a long^ long silence reigned in the room. 
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OHAPTER VIL 

THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP. 

His Eminence Louis AveusTE Charles de Flammarens, 
Cardinal of the Roman Church, by the tîtle of " La 

Trinité du Mont," Archbishop of T , was a fine old 

man, with a frank, pleasant mien, presenting an agreeable 
combination of the gentleman, the prelate, and the mau 
of the world. The aristocracy of T— did not care 
much for him, becanse, under the influence of hîs libéral 
ideas, he had, point blank, refused, on his first arrivai 
in his see, to associate himself with inveterate Legiti- 
mists, whîle, by hîs intimacy with the Prefect and the 
Government officiais, he had eamed for himself the répu- 
tation of a political renegade. There were not wantîng 
those, indeed, who were bold enough to assert openly 

in the drawing-rooms of T , that the Cardinal had 

purchased his hat by his servility to the Government. 
Yet, in spite of this serions ill-will, good taste and 
expediency both secured him the outward manifestations 
of courtesy and respect ; '^ which is ail I ask," he used 
to say, " from thèse worthy gentlemen." 
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On coming to T , he had affected harmony wîth 

the Jesuits ; and though they knew that he hated them 
cordîally, they were too cautions to appear to suspect 
the fact. Wherefore, they besieged him with a thousand 
protestations of regard, and reiterated, on convenient 
occasions, their confidence in his thorough good-will. 
He« too, for his part, spoke of them officially in terms of 
warm regard ; but his expressions were mère spurious 
coin after alL 

However, their daily increasing influence in his 
episcopal city, the complaints of the cijrates, who, 
timidly, no doubt for fear of being betrayed, but inces- 
santly declared that the Jesuits were the actual rulers 
of their parishes, and only left to their influence the 
most insignificant of their fiock ; added to this their 
cunning acquisition of fortunes, the pious frauds they 
employed in netting the richest ofi^rings of the faithful, 
the positive certainty that, in a little tîme, an imposing 
structure would be erected by them in the centre of 
T— ,rivalling in size and splendeur the Capitol itself, 
of which the citizens were so proud: — ail thèse facts 
combined had somewhat revived the anxieties of the 
vénérable prelate. Consecrated at the commencement 
of the reign of Louis-Philippe, he had been accustomed, 
like ail the Gallican episcopate, to that absolute power 
communicated under a despotism. The autocrathitherto 
of every diocèse he had administered, unvisited by the 
faintest shadow of opposition, he now found himself face 
to face with the most formidable of ail — that which 
enchained consciences, secured to itself public favour, 
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and, practically asserting its own supremacy, left him 
nothing but the burden of office : unless, indeed, he could 
manage to recover that moral prépondérance — the most 
important élément în spiritual power. 

He had just lost one of his vîcars-general — the Abbé 
Jolîbert — a man of average priyate worth, but who had 
been weak enough to suflfer the Jesuits to flatter him 
into theîr power. This person— on whom the Jesuits 
had heaped the most outrageons eulogiums during his 
life, calling him a saint, well knowing that thus they 
were securing to themselves a powerful ally at the archi- 
épiscopal board — had been succeeded, at his death, by 
the secretary-general, an intimate friend of the arch- 
bishop's, and who was at no pains to conceal his 
indifférence to the formidable Order. 

The new secretary had not yet been named. This 
important office, laying before whoever filled it ail even 
the most secret correspondence of the diocèse, was much 
coveted by the junior priests. Of course, the Jesuits 
had their candidate ; they would hâve been only too 
thankful to get one of their tools appointed. Indeed, 
the last requiem had not been chanted over the scarcely 
cold remains of their old protector, ère the Provincial 
visited the cardinal with ail speed, to condole with him 
" on the loss of a man whose equal was not again to be 
found in snch evil times." Being fully well informed, 
from semi-official sources, that the secretary-general 
was to succeed to the vacant office, he named, with 
thorough professional artfulness, the young Abbé 
Lurson, ** a pious and modest priest, of distinguished 
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manners, exemplary diligence, quick perception, Rtxà, 

probably, the only one of the curâtes of T 

completely qualified for the post in question." 

The cardinal thanked the sly old fox with such well- 
feigned heartiness, and seeroed so enchanted at the idea 
that the worthy fathers had thus providentially been 
enabled to lîght upon this prince of secretaries just in 
the nick of time, that the Provincial, retuming to his 
quarters with a smile on his face, contrary to ail the 
traditions of his Order was unable to suppress his 
gratification, and gave free vent to his feelings before 
five or six présent; assuring theoi that he had the 
cardinal under his thumb, and that if they had lost 
M. Jolibert, he felt certain he would be able to insinuate 
into his room a young man warmly devoted to the 
interests of the Society. 

That satne day the cardinal went to the Sulpicians, 
to hear a report from the superior on the young priests 
to be ordained the foUowing Saturday. He had just 
ascertained, on excellent authority, ail the particulars 
of Madame de la Clavière's legacy to the Jesuits, and 
also the name of the pseudo-executor, as well as the 
intended robbery of the orphans. His honest indigna- 
tion was violently aroused, and, apart from a slight 
unwillingness which he might possibly entertain, as 
bishop, that one of his priests should lose a good for- 
tune, and with it that independence which is. always 
useful in the priesthood, he detected in the whole 
transaction an additional illustration of those nefarious 
proceedings, already known to him, by which the 
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Jesuits were everlastingly possessing themselves of 
extensive fortunes. 

So when the superior reached Julio's name^ in 
running over his list^ the cardinal listened with marked 
attention. To ail his inquiries as to the joung man's 
character and abilities, he received most favourable 
replies. 

'^The Abbë Julio^ Monseigneur, is unquestionably 
one of the most promising candidates we hâve had for 
manj years. Like ail young men, he is a little too 
enthusiastic and imaginative, and, on occasions, rather 
unguarded in his expressions. But thèse are defects 
which will disappear as he grows older. At the same 
time, while I state to your Ëminence our own opinion 
of him, I must add, in ail candeur, that we hâve 
received a protest against him, on which we hâve our- 
selves aiready deliberated, but which we shall be thankful 
to submit to your judgment." 

** Where does it corae from ? Is it signed ? '* 

** Certainly, your Ëminence, otherwise we should not 
hâve condescended to look at it It is signed by a 
Jesuit father." 

" What are they meddlîng with now ?" exclaimed the 
Archbishop, angrily. " They will want to ordain next I 
It's the only thing they don't do in T .** 

The council exchanged glances, and a furtive smile 
stole over their lips, though not a word escaped them, 
while he added, — 

** Show me the letter ; TU settle it.'' And he read 
it aloud, as foUows : — 
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•* T , lOth September, 1856. 

" M. SUPEKINTENDENT, MT WOKTHT BrOTHER, — I am 

aware that jou will hâve an ordination in a few days^ 
and that one of our fonner pupils^ the Abbé de la Cla- 
vière^ will offer himself^ as we leam^ for the priesthood. 
We hesitated to communicate to you our own impres- 
sions as to the suitableness of this young man^ in whom 
we hâve ever taken a lively interest^ at the commence- 
ment of hîs diaconate ; shrinking fipom the heavy re- 
sponsibility of offering any impediment whatever at 
suc h a period. 

" Hence our silence at that time : a silence^ how- 
ever, for which we now deem ourselves blameable. 
We hâve leamt, on good authority, that during the 
récent recess he exbibited a considérable declension 
from that State of mind which his position requireA 
He bas been reading secular books, and even worse ; 
his conversations with his sister bave been marked by 
frivolity; it would, indeed, appear that the unfortunate 
youth bas been seized with certain new and most 
dangerous opinions, which we need not specify, calcu- 
lated to estrange him more than ever in spirit from his 
intended office. Thèse are grave charges, sir, and we 
should bave been culpably remiss, and responsible one 
day before God, had we failed to inform you of our 
misgivings with référence to his ordination, which we 
regret is so very near. 

" Be assured that nothing but our good-will for the 
diocèse would bave urged us to a measure always 
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unpleasant^ but from which we dare not recoil when 
conscience and the interests of onr holy religion alike 
demand it 
** Receive^ &c &c. 

*' For the Rev. Father Provincial, 

(Signed) " Fouknibb, S. J." 

" Quite 80," said the Archbishop, laying the letter on 
the table. " They hâve robbed him, and now they mean 
to persécute him, I see through them perfectly. — We 
will keep this document," he resumed, taking it up 
again ; " it will be useful în exposing their treachery. 
Nay, we will go further, since your recommendations of 
this young man are so excellent We are not disposed 
to see the Jesuits the bishopa of our diocèse. From 
this day forward, we mean to show them what we 
think of their protests against our clergy. We name 
the Abbé Julio de la Clavière our Secretary-General." 

It is easy to understand the effect of this right royal 
speech on men so cautious and timid as the Sulpicians. 
AU bent low before the intimation of the master's 
pleasure. However young and inexperienced, in their 
judgment, Julio was for the vacant post, they saw 
pre-eminently in his appointment a decided slap at the 
Jesuits, and this pleased them. 

The cardinales carriage was waiting at the principal 
entrance of the seminary. The superior escorted him 
into the street. As they parted, the archbishop said, 

*^ Tell the young abbë that he will enter on his duties 
at the palace next Monday." 
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Two hours aflber thîs occurrence, in whîch the car- 
dinal archbishop had shown so much spirit, the Jesuits 
received from their spies a full account of ail that 
had passed at the seminary. His last words to the 
superior, in the street, had been overheard. Clearly 
he had deceived the Provincial : as clearly he was about 
to appoint some protégé of the Snlpicians^ iustead of the 
Abbé Lurson. The question was, Who? and this they 
felt must be ascertained at ail costs. Now a task which 
would hâve puzzled the police of T was a trifle to 

our friends. They sent without delay to the Seminary 
an old Dr. Déteilh, a physician without practice, who, 
for a small annual considération, afiected to object to 
the Jesuits, and so could not possibly hâve been sus- 
pected of being their most obedient, humble servant. 
He had managed for some years past to worm himself 
into the confidence of M. Bournal, an excellent Sulpi- 
cian, as artless as his brethren, and had in fact chosen 
him as his spiritual director. 

" So this old gentleman, gorgeous with a white 
cravat and huge shirt-frill, came 'with ail proper 
pénitence to seek religions consolation in the chamber 
of M. Bournal. In the course of conversation, he 
casually observed, that the appointment of the arch- 
bishop's secretary was the one subject in everybody's 
mouth at that moment ; and that the Jesuits were 
furious, from the conviction that that appointment was 
the work of the Sulpicians. 

"But how could thîs hâve got wind in the town?" 
asked M. Bournal, playing the part of the crow in the 
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fable, '^ when ail that passed on the subject was in con- 
fidence, between fais eminence and ourselves." 

" Nothing more simply explained, father. His Emi- 
nence was overheard in the street, naming to your 
snperior the new secretary, and fixing the day on 
which he was to enter upon his duties. I heard thé 
name. It's the Abbé — Abbé ? Bless me, what a thing 
it is to be getting oldl the Abbé— Abbé — stay, I hâve 
it; it's a name, too, easily remembered." 

" M. Julio de la Clavière ? " said the Sulpician. 

" Of course, that's the name, that's the name ; my me- 
mory's going fast." 

And taking up his hat and his long stick, he made his 
bow, and departed. Gliding rapidly down the grand 
staircase, he lost no time in threading the intervening 
streets, and, reaching the sanctuary of the Provincial, 
who admitted him by a secret door, he gasped out in dis- 
may the fearful name, " the Abbé Julio de la Clavière ! " 

" Good heavens 1 " cried the Provincial, " what a hateful 
choice 1 why, the man is our bitter enemy» But thèse 
soft Sulpicians are always playing the fool. We must 
lose no time, I see, if any thing is to be done : my good 
doctor, excuse me, — I must go out immediately. A 
thousand thanks for such admirable exertions. Deeds 
like yours are recorded in the book of hfe. They 
glorify your declining years. Blessings on you ! good- 

by." 

And the father, a few moments afterwards, was 
knocking at the door of the Marchioness de Maslacq, a 
piouB woman, much esteemed in T , especially by 
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the cardinal; who admired her sound sense^ and some- 
times even listened to her advice. 

The marchioness was no passionate admirer of the 
Jesoits; but she was under an obligation to them. 
They had been the means of procuring for her eldest 
son a splendid alliance, and had thus imported into 
the comparatively empty treasury of the old house of 
Maslacq a dowry of many millions. • 

The noble-minded are always grateful ; and hence 
Madame de la Maslacq could scarcely reftise to oblige 
the Provincial. 

" Save our holy religion, marchioness I I entreat thîs 
of you, if I must, as a personal faveur. Yoa know how 
devoted we are to his emiuence. Well, thèse excellent 
Sulpicians are committing him to a most grievous 
scandai. They hâve absolutely succeeded, from a vanity 
for which I suppose we must forgive them, in palming 
off upon the archbishop a young madcap, for the vacant 
secretaryship, a former pupil of ours, whom we know 
only too well. This young idiot will do nothing but 
make mistakes. We are well aware that he has num- 
bered hîmself with the enemies of our order. Now, 
at a time like the présent, you see, Madam, when the 
infidel and the revolutionist are joining hands against 
us, it is of the utmost importance that we should hâve 
a powerful ally near his eminence, who, with a certain 
favourable section of society, is our only support at 

T . You can easily conçoive how coerced we 

should be in our efforts in the good cause, if we had 
an enemy near our constant friend the archbishop. 
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But I feel assured, Madame la Marquise^ that you can 
easily prevent this." 

''Poasibly so. I agrée with you that our friend the 
cardinal is a little hasty ; but he is an excellent man." 

"Most excellent^ most excellent^ beyond doubt I 
am entirely of your opinion^ kindest and best protec- 
tress. And we ask you — less in our own interests 
than in those of the cardinal — to whîsper one word in 
his ear^ warning him against so irréparable a mistake 
before it is too late." 

'Tni not over-fond of meddling in business matters, 
my dear father^ with which women hâve no concern : 
moreover, the cardinal has a way with him of frowning 
ominously when one attempts it But I will do my 
best; for ail that^ to prove to you that I am not un- 
grateful." 

"Thanks. It would be as well, I fancy, without 
appearing to be in possession of any spécial information 
with regard to this most injudicious choice of which we 
hâve been speaking, to warn his eminence against any 
possible choice of the Sulpicians, who are notorious for 
their ignorance of the character and abilities of the 
youths entrusted to them; and, at the same time^ to 
espouse the cause of a very efficient young man^ whom 
I hâve already named to the cardinal." 

** Will you be kind enough to write the name of your 
protégé on this card ? " 

" Certainly — ^the Abbé Lurson " — (writes). 

** That will do ; I will see the cardinal." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FIRST STRUGGLE WITHIN. 

When Louise recovered from the shock she had sus- 
tained on reading Julîo's open-hearted but imprudent 
letter, she hastened to remove ail traces of the émotion 
she had been unable to repress^ before retuming to thé 
drawîng-room. But then came a perplexîty : — she could 
not possibly show her auut an epistle which contained 
such sentiments ; nor could she bj any possibilitj refuse 
it^ if she were asked for it, as she most certainlj would 
be. Her only resource was an évasion — ^perhaps (for the 
first time in her life) an untruth. She tore the fatal 
letter into a thousand pièces, and flinging them out of 
her high bedroom window, watched them driven by 
a brisk wind over the roofs of the houses in the Rue 
du Taur. Having accomplished this, the young lady 
marched downstairs. 

"Aunt," she observed, "Julio sends you heaps of 
love. He found time to write to us to assure us that 
he was not being overworked in his retreat. He is 
wonderfully well, he says, and congratulâtes himself on 
the delight of being soon with us." 
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"Ah! — ^how nîce. Read me the dear boy's letter, 
love — he wrîtes so nîcely." 

** Oh, dear 1 Fm so sorrj, aunt — I went and tore ît 
up and threw it out of the window, that I might amuse 
myself with watching the pièces whirling round and 
round, and drifling into the distance with the wind." 

" What a baby you are, Louise I I thought you 
weré too big for that sort of thing." 

There was no further explanation. Louise was 
unusually cheerful, more affectionate than ever to her 
aunt, and more gracions to Madelette; — butherheart 
was bursting. Scarcely had the usual hour arrived 
for leaving her aunt to her dévotions, when she retired 
to her room, and sought relief in a âood of tears. 

But, it may be asked, why this over»wrought excite- 
ment ? Simply because woman — inasmuch as she is not 
her own mistress — inasmuch as fatal conventionalities, 
circumstances often the most trivial, are the sole dis- 
posers of her ftiture, while happiness or misery over- 
take her so unexpectedly as to dérange plans the most 
reasonable and the most prudent — bas, in compensation 
for ail this, been providentially endowed with marvel- 
lous foresight enabling her to foresee coming troubles. 
Is it that this boon bas been accorded to her, subject as 
she bas ever been to the rule of the other sex ? Is it that 
this faculty bas been granted to her, as to ail the weaker 
ones, that the advent of suffering may take her less 
by surprise, and that she may be the better able to 
fortify herself against impending péril ? We must belie ve 
as much, if we are to account for that inequality of 

VOL. i. 6 
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independence and freedom in which she bas ever been 
found, even in the most advanced stage of cîvilizatîon. 

Louise bad never reflected for a moment that her 
fate was linked to tbat of an aged aant^ and, after tbat 
relative's death, to tbe destiny of a brother who was 
on the eve of entering tbe trammels of tbe priestbood. 
By a species of second sigbt, ail ber future unfolded 
îtself now as an anticipated bistory. Her aunt dying 
of old âge; tbe Jesuits sbamelessly plundering tbe 
orpbans ; Julio too bigb-spirited and too uprigbt to 
succeed as a priest ; and finally, tbe two victims 
banisbed to some obscure corner wbere even tbe com- 
passion of a friend would fail to reacb tbem. Sucb 
a prospect, for one bitberto s6 full of life and beed- 
lessness, and in sucb profound and peaceful security, 
was as tbe impending sword of calamity — tbe foretaste 
of terrible woes. Was it so, tbat in suffering only true 
gi'andeur of soûl could dîsplay itself ? 

Tben came tbe tbougbt of sacrificing berself utterly 
— ^youtb, beauty,love, and longings after bappîness — to 
tbe isolated existence of a bumble presbytery. Tbe 
Jesuit confesser migbt prate in vain of. mysticism and 
spirituality to bis fair pénitent ; in vain migbt be tbrow 
out to her tbe imaginary allurement of tbe ecstatic 
life of tbe Sacré-Cœur — for nature, mightier than tbe 
patemal éloquence of Father Briffard, bad asserted 
her superiority over ail bis arguments. And at tbat 
moment a tbousand conflicting tbougbts — disgust at 
religion; unfatbomable yearnings after ail tbat life 
demands of living ties ; an instinctive répugnance for 
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whatever aims at chaining down in obscurity and 
forgetfîilness the spirit conscious in itself of véhément 
longings for joyousness, glory, and freedom — rushed 
tumultuously into her heart^ with the wildness of the 
waves of the storm-Iashed sea I 

Soon, however, like those very same angry billow8 
expiring peacefully on some quiet strand^ under the 
opposing hindrance of a few grains of sand, which even 
tbeir mîght cannot remove — the tossings of heart, 
aroused so roughly by thèse first tempests of her life, 
subsided into calm. 

^'Daughter of feeble faith and prend présomption, 
dost thou murmur still ? Is God pledged to give thee 
continuai sunshine ? Art thou indignant at the mère 
thûught of sufifering ? What if calamity overwhelmed 
thee at a single blow ? Whence thy warrant for 
iniagining that thou alone art privileged to escape 
misfortûne ? " 

Such was the sudden thought that flashed across her* 
Julio had strongly urged upon bis sister's mind what 
he termed submission to the dealings of Providence. 
** Ail other dévotion perishes," he was wont to say, 
'^ but this remains." And now she dreaded lest she 
should bave blasphemed that tender care that watches 
from heaven the humblest and the weakest. She recalled 
those wise and gentle words, that ^^ suf&cient unto the 
day is the evil thereof;" that not a sparrow falls to 
the ground without the Heavenly Father's will ; and 
that if the lilies of the field are so gloriously arrayed, 
the child of God will never be cast off. 

6-2 
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The image of her lovîng brother, so kind to her, in 
thu3 giving her a proof of his deyoted attachment, 
in the pîcture he had sketched of theîr united life when 
she was to be his comfort in the midst of his solitude^ 
was potent enough to alleviate the exceeding bitterness 
of her prevîous appréhensions. 

" After ail," she said, " Julio is no tyrant He cares 
for me too much to restrain my freedom. Poor fellow, 
he thinks that there is no other happiness in the world 
than the love of brothers and sisters ; and this is what 
he oflfers me I Ah, will the day ever come when I may 
hâve bitterly to regret that I ventured to cherish a less 
Platonic attachment? Meanwhile, thèse Jesuits want to 
rob us. Is it possible that they can contemplate such 
wickedness? Surely notl and yet, will they? . . . . 
That would explain Father Brîffard's strange persistence 
in urging me to enter the Sacré-Cœur. I should bring 
the worthy fathers a noble dowry ! Gracions ïleaven ! 
what a trial for my faith ! Thèse men preach at us, 
argue with us, ail with a view of working intrigues and 
grasping fortunes. What horrible contradictions! I 
am lost in thinking of them. 

" Now, I remember my outbursts last recess. Ver- 
delon, Julio's friend, attacked most violently thèse very 
men — his old masters. I thought him ungrateful at the 
time. What if he were right? 

" But is there no way of warning my sîmple-minded 
aunt against thèse plots ? Clearly old Tournichon is their 
instrument The report is that he is a Jesuit I don't 
exactly understand what is meant by that; but it is 
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enough to justify my thwartîng him. He îs my aunt's 
friend^ and constantly spends his evenings with her." 

So soliloqoîzed Louise. The remembrance of Ver- 
delon had crossed her mind — it returned again. She 
sought to account for the motives which had led him to 
abandon the priesthood. The more so^ because she 
knew him to be grave, reserved, unaSected» and endrely 
free from that firivolity which too frequently charac- 
terizes young men of the world. She asked herself, 
moreover^ how it had happened^ that, afler spending so 
many years in the seminary, he had bid adieu, at the 
last moment, to a career for which, in her présence^ he 
had professed so strong a liking. 

Then she remembered many a discussion which she 
had heard between him and Julio. Orieved as she had 
been at the time by his ill-conceal^d hostility to the 
Jesuits, she had been struck by his great intelligence, 
the richness of his language, the extensive, knowledge 
which he had acquired on so many subjects by dint of 
hard study. 

And his nature was so truthful. His entire cha- 
racter evinced such an utter répugnance to whatever 
was hypocritical or bigoted. He .spqke, too, of the 
poor, the insignificant, the weak, of the children of 
toil and grief, with such a warm affection, that it was 
diiBcult, after admiring the rarity of his mind, to refrain 
from loving the generosity of his heart 

Ail thèse impressions, received many months back, 
and which had gradually disappeared from her mind, 
returned at this crisis with a vigour at which she her- 
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self was surprised. She went so far as to admit that 
hîs name, Auguste, was at once noble and charming ; 
that hîs voice, too, was very agreeable and fiill of ten- 
demess. There were notes in that voice, she thought, 
which penetrated the soûl with an influence never after- 
wards to be forgotten. 

His noble mien, his pure and lofty brow, his frank, 
open eyes, his mouth large, it was true, but with lips 
refined and exquisitely chiselled, his decided chin, so 
indicative of finn résolve, completed in her recollection 
the portrait of a youth who, by one of those whimsical 
reactions in the miud of a pious damsel, had, at that 
moment, in her eyes, the merit of not being over- 
attached to the Jesuits, and of having had the courage 
to brave the resentment which, from a certain section 
of the world, overtakes those who présume, in current 
phiTiseology, " to fling theîr gown to the nettles." 

And so Louise arrived at the decided conclusion, by 
thèse hurried musings which had occupied her thoughts 
in involuntary succession, and graven themselves 
indelibly there, — that, should she chance ever to meet 
M. Auguste Verdelon in society, she would, by no 
means, regard hîm with indifférence. 

In the midst of this whirl of feelings and appréhen- 
sions, she was overtaken by the conviction that she was 
getting very sleepy. Eneelîng down for her evening 
dévotions, she found that her imagination and her excit- 
able faculties had been so strongly aroused that it required 
ail the self-control she possessed to repeat her simple 
Pater. The rest of her prayers, to her unspeakable 
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sorrow and shame, fell only from her lîps, Spite of 
herself, her thoughts were far away. Undoubtedly, she 
was more disturbed than she had ever been in her life. 
It may be questioned, however^ whether^ a few days 
afterwards^ she was very circumstantial in her confes- 
sions on this head to Father Briffard. 

' Her last thoughts were given to the Jesuits ; and the 
fear she felt lest she should see her aunt^ her brother^ 
and herself^ a prey to their greed. 

The last image which haunted her pillow^ with 
strange entrancing sweetness, as she sank into thaï 
dreamy state in which the souI is no longer mistress of 
the will^ and renders little account of what it thinks> or 
what it loves — was Verdelon 1 

Let ns leave her sleeping in her loveliness — now 
tnrubled by the phantoms of the enemies of her house^ 
now gladdened with holy visions of earliest love — and 
retum again to the apartment^ fall of sombre relies of 
the Middie Ages, where the Seven hold their councils. 

The subject discussed is the alarming act of the 
archbishop. The debate is no longer calm. No cal- 
culation now of what will accrue from orphan plunder. 
Nothing but one outburst of the deadliest spleen. 

'^ If the cardinal is obstinate, we shall hâve to hold 
our tongues/ said the Provincial. 

General indignation^ in ilie midst of which a little 
note is brought by a livery servant^ and put into the 
hands of the Provincial It runs as foUows: — r 

** I ara defeatedj very révérend father^ and authorize 
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you to erase from your dictionary the proverb, ' What 
woman wills, God wills.' I hâve made a great effort 
to give you a solid proof 6f my deep gratitude, but I 
hâve been compelled to bow to the.unalterable décision 
of hîs eminenca However, your protégé will reçoive, 
at my request, a very advantageous appointaient ; so I 
rejoice in this concession, small as it is. You see the 
cardinal is not so very ill-natured after ail. 

** Remember me often in your prayers, for my good 
intentions; and be assured, révérend father, of the 
profound respect of your most devoted, 

''Êléonore de Maslagq." 

" We can look after our protégé ourselves," said the 
Provincial ; " it is our enemies we care about." 

** That scapegrace,** said Father Fournier, ** will*be 
eternally committing himself. Let us bide our time. 
Happily, the cardinal is not immortal ; our Order is." 

" This is my advice," chimed in Father Briffard. 
" Youth is self-sufficient and fond of flattery. We 
may be able to win over this secretary-general. He 
would suspect me, if his sister, whose confesser I am, 
has imprudently confided in him. But let us commis- 
sion another of our body to see him frequently, with 
the view of gaining him to our side. We hâve this 
hold upon his recollection, that he is one of our pupils. 
We might dazzle his eyes with the prospect of a dis- 
tinguished future, thanks to the patronage at our disposai 
in Rome and Paris. Let him be reminded of the faveur 
which we at présent enjoy at Court." 
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** Perhaps it would be as well," observed anoiher, 
" to pay him the compliment of being présent at his 
ordination." 

**A good idea," said the Provincial. **I will go 
with two others. We shall be observed, and he will be 
gratified with the kind attention." 

" You will never win the young man over by any 
soft sawder," said Father Papillon, Julio's préviens 
instructor in rhetoric. " I know him well : he is 
amiable, but very determined in his convictions, and 
will prove a formidable adversary. Watch him inces- 
santly, and be ready to avail yourselves of the least 
imprudence on his part." 

" Of course," said the Provincial. " That is our 
invariable plan. And do you, Father Courtois, who 
are charged with obtaining reports, enjoin upon your 
agents the most rigid scrutiny ; not a deed, not a word 
of'his should escape our knowledga" 

And the Council, fresh from the maturing of plans of 
vengeance and ruin, finished with a prayer ! 
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CHAPTER DL 

THE ORDINATION. 

Hab the Cardinal de Flammarens been commander of 
the troops, he would hâve ordered fréquent parades. 
He was fond of show. In contrast to his vénérable 
predecessor, — a man so humble in hîs tastes and ways, 
that he used to pass through the streets of T— — 
without being recognized> and considered his carriage 
as a disgrâce to the successor of the Tiberias fisher- 
men, — this prelate had a brilliant équipage. His 
lacqueys were bedizened with gold. He talked of 
horses like anj other gentleman^ and had a capital 
stud. With ail his shrewdnessj he had failed to dis- 
cover that he did not add to the dignity of his position 
by flatterîng the prefect and chief of the judges. So 
true it is that there are men who hâve not the tact to 
know how to condescend. 

And yet, on the other hand, his disposition was 
thoroughly good. Living, as he did, in the midst of 
outward show, of hoUow courtesies incessantly repeated, 
he still loved truth, was a man of unimpeachable 
character, and, though men abused him every day. 
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had never had cause to reproach himself in a single 
instance with suUying the honour and sanctitj of the 
episcopate. 

It bas been alreadj obseiTcd that he was no firiend 
of the JesuitSj though tbe reason bas not been stated. 
The truth was^ he had detected them in a séries of 
intrigues, which had roused the resentment of bis loyal 
spîrit. We may further add, that the excellent prelate 
(as the Marquise de Maslacq called him) had bis spies, 
as well as they ; and had thus leamt that the worthy 
fathers were in the habit of chuckling over bis intimacy 
with tbe marchioness — a lady whose âge and wide- 
establisbed character placed her beyond suspicion. 

*^ A set of misérable fellbws/' he would say. 

His predecessors had been in tbe habit of holding 
ordinations four times a year> in the cbapel of the 
Seminary, and hence in the présence only of a private 
circle and with closed doors. The cardinal introduced 
the custom of solemnizing them, in great state, in the 
cathedra! of St. Stephen's. 

That buge building was, by its awkward arrangement, 
the worry of his life. The nave, Roman in style, and 
tbe pointed Gothic choir, were not in the same straight 
lirie ; and hence, what was going on in the latter could 
not be seen from the former, and was only heard amid 
tbe sounds of chants and bells. Otherwise, the struc- 
ture was one of the noblest in France, in architectural 
beauty and the richness of its cloister and stalls. To 
be enthroned in solitary grandeur in the choir, the 
admiration only of a few old canons and small singing- 
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boys^ shut out^ meanwhile» from the gaze of the brilliant 

Society of T , who, on every such occasion, were 

accommodated in the nave, was gall and wormwood to 
the heart of this worthy man. Ha4 he dared, he would 
hâve played the pontiff, on Easter Sonday, in the great 
sqnare of St. Stephen's. 

The ordinations were his suprême delight He in- 
vested his part of the solemnity with a patemal dignity, 
and with ail the warmth of his disposition he appeared 
to exult in that episcopal function. 

. Julio's ordination took place, accordîng to custom, on 
a Saturday. The crowd of sight-seers was unusually 
large. Every small occorrence is an event in a pro- 
vincial town ; and there was a gênerai désire to witness 
a ceremony in which the new archiépiscopal secretary 
was to be set apart for the priesthood. 

The service had not commenced when the Pro- 
vincial and ten other fathers arrived to do honour to 
their old pupil, and took their seats, with well-aflFected 
humility, in the lowest stalls of the choir. It was the 
first appearance of the Jesuits on such an occasion. 

Whilst the cardinal, seated on his throne to the right 
of the choir, was being arrayed, according to custom, 
in his pontifical vestments, he said in an under-tone 
to the vicar-geoeral, who was robing him: — 

"Lookl ^Apparent JesuitaB nantes in gurgite vasto.'" 

A suppressed smile was the only answer. 

The ceremony was solemn and imposing. Julio 
attracted universal notice firom his modest and dis- 
tinguished air. 
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As soon as the prelate had pronounced bis cos- 
tomary bénédiction and retired to tbe sacristj, tbe clergy 
assembledy as usual, to render tbeir révèrent bornage. 
Tbe newiy-ordained priests were presented by tbe 
superior of tbe Sulpicians, and received eacb a cordial 
sainte. 

" Tbîs is M. l'Abbé Julio de la Clavière, your Emi- 
nence," said tbe Sulpician, presenting Julio. 

Tbe Cardinal regarded tbe young priest witb évident 
affection^ embraced bim^ and^ taking bis band witb 
easy firiendliness^ said: — 

" You will dine at tbe palace to-nigbt" 

At tbe same moment tbe Provincial approacbed. 
** Monseigneur," be remarked, ** we are much gratîfied 
at baving been présent to-day at tbe ordination of one 
of our best and most esteemed pupils. Tbere is no 
need to recommend bim to your Eminence. We can 
only add our testimony to tbat of tbe excellent beads of 
tbe seminary, in tbe bope tbat be will reflect as mucb 
crédit on tbem as be did on us." 

And be saluted tbe new secretary witb a beaming 
smile. 

" Tbe bypocrite 1" muttered tbe cardinal. 

Julio received tbe greeting and acknowledged tbe 
Judas kiss witb ail tbe simple trust of bis young beart. 
Tbere are acts of baseness wbicb uprîgbt natures are 
incapable of suspecting. For tbe moment, indeed, be 
blamed bimself inwardly for suspecting tbe men wbo 
bad just paid bim sucb a marked compliment But bis 
new position was soon to bring bim in contact witb a 
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world in whîch youthful artlessness rapidly disappears. 
In two days he was to enter upon hîs duties as archi- 
épiscopal secretary. 

During this scène, which would not hâve been ont of 
place in the Lettres Promndaleay or in Tartufe^ Madame 
de la Clavière, supported by Louise, left the church and 
retiirned home. 

Seated side by side wîth some other relatives of the 
candidates, near the railings of the phoir, they had been 
able to witness the entîre ceremony. The imposing 
ritual had deeply impressed them, and they communi- 
cated their feelings to each other on seeing their beloved 
Julio consecrated to his office. Probably they were the 

only persons in T who had been ignorant of hîs 

rapid promotion. The famous Tournichon had not 
been near them for two days. Now that he had the 
will in his possession, he deemed it no longer necessary 
to be as attentive as before. AU that the cimning 
Jesuit had intended to do was to cherish the old lady's 
résolve on that head, and to secure it as far as possible 
by the aid of those terrors of conscience which he 
aroused. His business had been to urge Madame de 
la Glavière to save the soûl of her husband by a pîous 
restitution of the property he had left. 

But there was another person présent at the ordina- 
tion. Verdelon, carried away by one of those ideas 
which, banished a thousand times, retum as often to 
the mind, had determined to witness the solemnity^ 
Yet what brought him there? He had witnessed so 
repeatedly those cérémonies which no longer appealed 
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to bis feelings or bis heart, unless by recalling, in certain 
formularies wbîcb had lost tbeir significance, tbe ancient 
grandeur of tbe priestbood, elected once by tbe clergy 
and congi*egation présent, wbo were questioned witbin 
tbe churcb itself, as to tbe candidates ofiering tbem- 
selves at tbe tbresbold of tbe sajictuary. 

Wben Verdelon entered tbe building tbrougb one of 
tbe side doors in tbe Gotbic portion of tbe édifice, ail 
tbe places round tbe cboir bad been taken, so tbat it 
was impossible for bim to go forward. Crowded up 
bebind tbe door, and doomed to bear only organ and 
cboristers — unable to see either bis'friend or tbe La 
Clavière ladies, wbom be bad often tbougbt of since bis 
conversation witb Julio and bis taking tbe letter to 

Louise — be remembered tbat at T , as everywbere 

in tbe Soutb, money removes ail obstacles, Slipping 
a franc into tbe band of tbe Swiss, wbo was witb 
diiBculty keeping back tbe tbrong, be said in a low 
•voice, 

*^ Let me up into tbe top galleries of tbe cboir." 
Tbe verger nodded sîgnificantly, and said " FoUow 
me, sir." And tben, as tbougb be were escorting an officiai 
— " Make way tbere, if you please," — be quickly 
conducted bim to a rougbly built, dark spiral stair- 
case, wbicb led to tbe galleries: tbe old door closed 
bebind. 

Viewed from tbe top of tbe triforium — ^tbe arcbaBolo- 
gical term for tbe galleries round tbe cboir, in great 
catbedrals— tbe scène below was so impressive tbat 
Verdelon bimself, just escaped from ail bis day-dreams 
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on the poetty of Catholic splendour^ felt an involuntarj 
sensation of awe. 

Bj a singular chance, no one else had asked to be 
admitted there; so Ûxaty being quite alone, and com- 
manding an entire view of choir, altar, and throne, he 
was at libertj to choose his seat, and indulge, to the 
full, the gloomj satisfaction of witnessing, in their most 
samptnoos guise, the priestly solemnities in which he 
was never to take part 

His first glance was directed to Julio. 

^^ Ah I he will make an excellent priest ; l'm sure of 
that," he said to himself. ^^ How glad I am I did not 
foUow his example I" 

And at that moment his attention was irresistiblj 
drawn to a lady who seemed to him of exquisite beautj 
and most distinguished mien, seated behind the railing 
just in front of him. 

** It's Mademoiselle de la Clavière 1 ^ 

And the man — calm as he usually was, and tho- 
roughly self-contained — ^was arrested at the sight. 
Leaning on the caryed stone rail which adomed the 
triforiom, he remained immovable, as though under 
some magnetic influence. 

"A pretty thîng for me to trouble myself about 
this Médiéval ceremony 1 " said he. " Hère is a psycho- 
logical study for me which will not prove unplea- 
sant. Thoroughly concealed myself, I can foUow, in 
the features of that lovely and dignified girl, ail the 
impressions produced in her soûl by watching the 
brother she loves." 
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Evidently the studj was attractive, tfaough the 
watcher never suspected that ît was dangerous. Ac- 
customed once to see, even in the most beantifîil woinen, 
nothing more than marvellous sculpture wrought bj a 
divine hand, at the time when he had purposed the 
faithful surrender of hîmself to a celibate's life, he 
forgot that his new position, as a man of the world — 
his own master — exposed him to feelings not quite so 
celestial, and might possibly kindle in the depths of his 
soûl the first spark of those fiery passions to which 
everything is sacrificed that might threaten to impede 
their progress. 

So he fell into the snare which, in his old sensé of 
security, he had for the moment ignored ; and while 
thus abandom'ng himself to this charming soul-study, he 
drank like a child from the cup of the modest Circe, a 
fatal love, whose first beginnings, unsuspected, probably, 
till then, had commenced with his pleasant intimacy at 
La Claviëre. 

After imbibîng so deeply of the delicious draught, as 
to forget even the consecrated place where this strange 
love-scene had transpired, till the long file of priests 
wound up by the oiBciating cardinal in his glittering 
robes had disappeared behind the pillars at the sides 
of the choir, and 'ail that was lefl; of the solemnity was 
the smoke of the incense, and the noise of the retiring 
throng, he awoke from his ecstasy, like an enthusiastic 
artist who had forgotten the flight of time in the pré- 
sence of the Venus de Milo. Descending the staircase 
as if he had been intoxicated, and scarcely able to 

VOL. L 7 
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guide hîs steps, he saw one being only in the world 
around him ; to whom he felt that his whole soûl had 
been united by an indissoluble and invisible bond. 

For there had dawned on him the first day of the 
lover's anguish^ in which the bitter and the sweet are 
alternate masters. 

** Louise and her aunt," he murmured, **will be 
sure to go and see Julio in the seminary parleur." 

So he betook himself to the Rue du Taur, wanderîng 
up and down like a spy or a criminal^ and watchiug 
every one who entered the seminary from twelve to 
two ; but without seeing Louise amongst them. 

**I suspect they will hâve given Julio leave," he 
said^ '^ to yisit his aunt at once — contrary to the usual 
rule, which only allows the candidates leave of absence 
the day after their ordination." 

Then it struck him that he might call on Madame 
de la Clavière, and inquire after his friend; only at 
such a moment his visit wovlà be undesirable. His 
présence would be a restraint upon the old lady and 
the iyro people who, at that time^ constituted, in his 
eyes, the entire human race. 

The best thing he could do was to go back to his 
retirement — more irksome to him now than the two 
whole years he had spent in the seminary. However, 
he consoled himself with golden dreams and schemes of 
Aiture bliss. He would résume, in right eamest, the 
next day, those studios which he had abandoned when 
he first became an ecclesiastic. But a few months 
remained before he would hâve to undergo his licen- 
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tiate's examinatioii. He would work with feverish 
activity; he would become a brilliant advocate; he 
would acquire wealth and fame^ that he might laj them 
at the feet of the rich and beautifîil heiress. 

Ay, dream, chîldren 1 dream of the glories of life — 
of the ineffable bliss of loving hearts ! Dream away ; 
it îs the prérogative of youth, At ail events^ you will 
hâve enjoyed the delusions which your visions bring. 
Those who know of nothing but hard realîties can 
dream with you no longer^ and are driven^ mayhap^ 
to envy you your imaginary delights. 



7-3 
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CHAPTER X. 

A PRIVATE DINNER-PARTY AT THE PALACE. 

JuLio> on his retum to the seminary after his ordina- 
tion, had asked permission from the superîor to vîsît 
his aunt v^ithout delaj. 

" The rule is against you," said the good old man ; 
**however, you are independent of us now, since the 
archbishop has attached you to his person; you may 
go. May ail happiness attend you, my son," he added ; 
'*you hâve deserved your promotion by your real 
worth. But remember, yours is a very high posi- 
tion, and will hâve procured you jealous and dan- 
gerous enemies. You will require more than ordinary 
vigilance to detect the snares they will spread for 
you, and resist the secret attacks of their malice. Let 
your truest friends ad vise you. We are really attached 
to you; and though we are not so vain as to crédit 
ourselves with being the prime cause of your advance- 
ment, we rejoice, for ail that, in the consciousness of 
having contributed to it Your pleasant firankness, so 
precious in itself, will injure you seriously if you do 
not guard it very strictly. I know your life will be 
blameless; but your words, Julio, will be overheard. 
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discussed^ repeated. It is in that way that jonr enemies 
will seek to compass yoor ruin." 

^* Bat who maj thèse enemies be ? " asked Julio. 

*^ Surely^ mj son, you must know that it is not our 
cnstom to reveal anything that cornes to our ears. Tou, 
who are about to take office yourself^ must be conscious 
at starting that your honour requires you to maintain in 
ail matters a confidential silence. At the same time^ 
if you make careful note of what is passing around you, 
you will readily apprehend many things which charity 
and caution on our part alike forbid our commun!- 
cating." 

Julio was about to take his leave, when the superior, 
as though visited by some compunction for his own 
reserve, detained him for a moment. 

*^ Stay, my son I you are so upright and sogood, that 
it may possibly be long ère you discover ihese snares. 
I would not say exactly that the Jesuits are your 
enemies ; but be on your guard." 

^'A thousand thanks, father; I understand.'' And 
80 ihey parted. 

The superior's last words, which required no com- 
ment, were a new light to Julio. 

^^ Just 80 ; the Jesuits will be my enemies. l'm cer- 
tain of that ; and I stand alone, while they are a powerful 
body." 

Full of this thought, he reached the housé where his 
childhood had been so happily spent with his dear 
sister. A moment afterwards he was in the embrace 
of his aunt and Louise. 
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The tidings of the Cardinal's favour fiUed them with 
joy. Madame de la Clavière consoled herself with the 
thonght that her talented Julio mîght look for rapid 
advancement^ and would not miss the fortune she was 
surrendering to the Jesuits. To Louise onlj one fact 
was présent, that it would be a long time before she 
would be called upon to bury herself in some retired 
curacy. 

The archiépiscopal dinner was thoroughiy sélect 
The only persons présent, besides» Julio, were the 
cardinal himself ; the Abbé Gaguel, the vicar-general, 
whom Julio had succeeded as secretary ; Mademoiselle 
de Flammarens, the cardinal's sister ; and Madame de 
Masiacq, her intimate friend. 

It was a great distinction for Julio to be admitted to 
this circle ; for it was one of the habits of the cardinal 
to secure, in a figurative sensé, plenty of elbow-room ; 
to abandon himself at table, in conformity with the 
best practical treatises on health, to the most thorough 
cheerfulness and unreserve, and hence to admit no 
stranger on such occasions in whose présence he might 
require continuai caution. Knowing by expérience 
that the least acts of the great are watched, and their 
simplest words repeated, and having no fancy to be for 
ever playing the priest, he used only to invite his dis- 
tinguished clergy — canons, upper rectors, and others — 
to State banquets served with ceremony. 

Mademoiselle de Flammarens was a hump-backed old 
maîd, of a génial tempérament, who ruled the Abbé 
Gaguel, who in his turn ruled the cardinal. To dis- 
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please Mademoiselle de Flammarens, in a single instance, 
was to displease Gaguel, and that was fatal, inasmuch 
as he was the real bishop. The cardinal, whetlier in 
blind trust or from mère indifiFerence, never interfered 
with his décisions. 

On Julio's presenting himself at the palace, at the 
appointed hour, the valet conducted him to the arch- 
bishop's private study, where he was received with 
fatherly kindness. 

" My dear abbé, you hâve not been personally known 
to me hitherto, but you are heartily welcome. You 
corne to me with the best of ail recommendations, for 
you hâve been sent by that gracions Providence that 
orders the affairs alike of cardinals and of the humblest 
of men. Understand that henceforth we are on terms 
of intimacy. We are going to dinner now : you will 
meet my sister, M. Gaguel, whom you know, and the 
Marchioness de Maslacq, my sister's old firiend. At 
my table, I am neither cardinal nor archbishop. I 
throw off ail restraint, as thoroughly as a charcoal- 
burner in his pit. Pray be equally at home, and look 
upon yourself as one of the family. 

Julio was too much overcome by this afiectionate 
address to be able to speak, but he took the cardinales 
hand, and kissed it reverently. 

The cloth was laid in a small dining-room, at some 
distance from the cardinales private apartments. One ser- 
vant only, who was thoroughly reliable, was in attend- 
ance. The cardinal presented Julio to his sister and 
Madame de Maslacq. He had never been in better 
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appetite or higher spirits. He even joked with Made- 
moiselle de Flammarens. 

'* You remember the day when you first introduced 
M. Gagueltome?" 

" Yes, monseigneur." 

'^You were in luck then. Oh^ you ladies^ what 
capital patronesses you are!" 

'^ That doesn't apply in my case^ monseigneur," said 
the marchioness; ^'you forget how unpleasantly you 
discarded my suit a few days ago." 

" Ah, when you were bothering yourself about my 
friends the Jesuits. You espoused a bad cause, and so 
you lost it That was your look-out In M. Julio I 
hâve secured an honest man; had I listened to you, 
I should hâve got a spy in his stead; and this very 
night, whatever you and I might hâve said would be 
talked over by those worthy fathers in the Rue de 
l'Inquisition." 

^' Oh, the naughty man!" said Mademoiselle de Plam- 
marens ; ^^ shocking for a bishop ! What will M. Julio 
think of you, abusing the Jesuits?" 

Now be it understood that this excellent lady shared 
to the ftdl her brother's dislike to the Order ; but whether 
from natural disposition, or to tease the archbishop and 
enliven the conversation, she thought fit to contradict 
him, and even to argue the point. 

Nothing loih, the cardinal rushed on the attack, for 
he was never the man to shrink back from any contest» 
and, during the repast, carried on such a briUiant spar- 
ring with his mischievous antagonist, that she ended by 
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going off into fits of laughter^ after she had provoked 
him to some particularlj outspokea expression of 
opinion, returning invariably to her favourite phrase, 
"Shocking for a bîshopl" 

"I could easily prove to M. Julio," saîd the arch- 
bishop, '^ that I am not wrong in anjthing I bave said, 
but thoroughlj charitable." 

" Yes, you form hasty opinions, mountains high, and 
call that being charitable. You are délicate in the terms 
you use." 

"Not quite so hasty as you suppose. If the Mar- 
chioness will tell you the singular mission she was 
charged with to me on the part of those worthy fathers, 
I will gîve the sequeL" 

" Oh, Monseigneur, you're merciless ; you would 
make me do penance. Don't press me, I beseech you, 
or M. Julio will look upon me as his enemy ; and I call 
you to witness that at the time I came to you I was 
ignorant even of the name of your new secretary." 

"Exactly: and now, my dear sister, hère is what 
occurred." 

And then, in a few graphie words, he described 
minutely his interview with the Marchioness, when she 
urged him to set aside the Sulpician nominee in faveur 
of the more eligible candidate put forward by the 
Jesuits. 

" Just see, sister, how our friend is in league with 
thèse good people ; and now ask M. Julio to describe 
to you the truly pathetic scène which took place after 
the ordination, in the cathedral sacristy." 
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** Excuse me, your Eminence ; you tell a story too 
well to " 

" No, no ; my sister would question my account I 
want her to hear the thing from your mouth ; she will 
never suspect you of exaggerating." 

Julio was compelled to obey : so, with perfect sim- 
plicity, he related how affectionately the Provincial had 
embraced him in the présence of the cardinal and ail 
the clergy. 

'* It is mère policy, Monseigneur ; nothing more. It 
is very natural that they should like to hâve about them 
willing instruments." 

*^ You call that conduct policy, do you, made- 
moiselle? Now it's you who are délicate. In my 
dîctionary there is another word for it — hypocrisy." 
. " Oh, oh 1 hypocrisy is too strong a term," replied 
the little old lady, anxions to draw out the cardinal ; 
"you could not prove that" 

" I should hâve thought the two incidents you hâve 
just heard, enough. Do you wish for others? " 

" Very much, indeed," was the reply. 

" What would you think, then, of thèse very men 
who embraced my poor young friend with such lavish 
tenderness, who congratulated themselves so warnJy in 
having had him for a pupil, who recommended him to 
me, in case I required their testimony, when I tell you 
that ihey tried their utmost to stop his ordination ? " 

** Impossible 1 " exclaimed Madame de Maslacq. 
" Some enemies of the Jesuits hâve misrepresented 
casual expressions of theirs. Positively, thèse worthy 
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fathers are abused so pertinacîously that ît is almost 
enough to drive one over to theîr side." 

" Marchioness^ be carefal. What if I showed you a 
letter instead of words ? " 

" Nothing casier," said Mademoiselle de Flammarens. 
*' There were those who even forged the handwriting of 
St. Francis de Sales, that they might attribute a dis- 
creditable letter to his pen." 

" I know that ; but what if I showed you a letter 
written by the Provincial's own hand, and laid before 
me by the Superior of the Sulpicians ? Would you go 
so far as to say that that exemplary priest had forged 
the handwriting of the Jesuit Provincial ? " 

" By no means, monseigneur." 

" Very well, ladies ; then you shall be satisfied." 
And taking £rom his pocket a small pocket-book which 
he always carried about with him, he produced the 
celebrated letter of protest against Julio, and handed 
it gracefully to the marchioness. 

" My dear abbé," he continued, " from to-morrow 
the entire business of the diocèse will pass under your 
ey^ ; you will hâve to know everything. Tell thèse 
ladies, then — since you^ too, hâve been a theological 
Btudent, whether or no I hâve calumniated the worthy 
fathers." 

" I coiddn't hâve believed it 1 " said the Mar- 
chioness, in an undertone. 

** Just like you T— — people," said the archbishop ; 
**you are always rushing into extrêmes, with your 
southem excitability. I make no* doubt that there are 
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some very tolerable men amongst the Jesuits — virtaoas 
men and leamed professors. In their hodj, as among 
the secular clergy, there start up, hère and ihere, ezcep* 
tional characters realizing the type of a perfect priest 
But hâve the goodness to explain to me how it is that 
you exalt the entire body into profound acholars» first- 
dass speakers, and unparalleled saints. Surely this Is 
foolish. Now hère, on the one hand, is an honest youth 
from the seminary, gifted with an easy delivery, a 
graceful style, and coltivated memory. I name him, 
say, curate of St. Sernin, or la Daurade, and you fine 
ladies won't deign to go and hear him. But let the 
same man, with precisely the same capacities, corne 
from the chapel of the Inquisition, set up with the title 
of Révérend Father, and there is an immédiate flare up 

of excitement in the town of T . * What talent, 

marchioness I ' one will say. ' He is a second Father 
RavignanI — ^Father Lacordaire is nothing to himl' 
And that you may ail go and hear him, you'U oram 
yourselves into a little chapel, and hang delightedly on 
the periods that would hâve made you yawn had they 
come out of any one else's mouth. Bah I you're a set 
of simpletons, ail of you I " 

'* Thank you for your compliment,** said Mademoiselle 
de Flammarens. 

** Monseigneur is not far from the truth," said the 
good marchioness. ** So far as I am concerned, I must 
verily plead guilty." 

** But after ail, monseigneur ** (for the old lady never 
addressed her brother in any other way), '^whence 
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cornes the gênerai impression that the Jesnits are so 
incomparably saperior to ail the other dergj in know- 
ledge^ abilitj, and moral excellendes? " 

'' Merely from the circnmstance that thej haye had 
the wisdom to canse this to be stated so often^ for so 
long a time, and through so many lips, that now ail the 
world belîeves it" 

*^ Thafs easily said; bnt if it were not that their 
establishments exhibited, more than any oiher5 the spirit 
of poyerty, séparation firom the world, onqnalified obé- 
dience, and pnrity of life, their name wonld never hâve 
been invested with such a halo." 

'^ It is a mère hasty conclusion of yonrs that the 
Jesuits are holier and more obedient than the Carthn- 
sians. Bénédictines, or Trappists. Their poverty 1 why, 
you're joking. Far be it firom me to ridicide in your 
présence that vow of poverty, could it be really carried 
ont by the higher orders of the clergy. But in bouses 
of boundless wealth, where food is never lacking, where 
the cellars flow with wine, where, by skilfnl manage- 
ment, wood, oil, stores of aU sorts, are laid up for many 
years ; to call the men poor, who twice a day, as the 
bell soùnds, sit down to a table piled with substantial 
fixxl, is simply an abuse of words. The Jesuits, like 
the sisters of the Sacré-Cœur and others, make a vow 
of riches, not of poverty, firom the day they first belong 
to their varions societies." 

'* Ton shock us, monseigneur," said the little old 
hidy. 

** I shock you, do I? Now, look hère. You were 
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not bom to-daj anj'more than I was. You know the 
mîsery there îs in the worli When I see an artisan 
clîmbing the steps of the parish church with a young 
woinan on his arm, whom he has just married^ I say to 
myself^ ' Now there's a man who has made a vow of 
poverty.' And should that same artisan who is scared 
by the toil and trouble of housekeeping, who has some- 
times been surroonded in his domestic ties with the 
worries of a life too often foll of fear lest the morrow's 
bread should fail ; — should he take upon him monastic 
Yows^ he pledges himself to be rich ; for he is well 
assured that'he will never want again. Need I add 
more ? The fact is, we flatter ourselves with lies in our 
grand old Catholic ChurcL And that is the simple 
reason why the world cuts us." 

" Ail this is very undeniable, dear Monseigneur." 
'^ It is indeedy marchioness : but that in your ears. 
I take good care not to say it on the housetops, or I 
should be stoned to death. Tou would see me in a nice 

position, Cardinal though I am, Archbishop of T , 

and Senator of the Empire, if I busied myself with 
lifting the veil from thèse deceits in whîch we are 
trained after the manner of the good old days. Mar- 
chioness, I shall be seventy in a few months, ail haie 
and strong though I seem to be. So my time cannot 
be very long now, and I would fain die in peace with 
the Society of St Ignatius and ail the other fraternities 
of my diocèse. But, while doing full justice to much 
private worth amongst them, which compels admiration, 
they would, in my judgment, be infinitely raised in tone 
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îf they were called upon to face thé rude shocks of life. 
I know ail that can be urged on the other side ; and I 
pray God — ^for the good of our Catholic faith, I do 
assure you — ^that a wiser spirit, a quicker perception of 
the sublime truths of our religion^ may speedily descend 
upon the Church, sweeping away old or incompétent 
institutions, and restoring to us true poverty, true 
purity of morals, true obédience around the family 
hearth — that sanctuary where primitive Christianity 
erected the Church, and whence we hâve expelled it, in 
driving thence to the cloister those pure and trustful 
spirits, which otherwise might hâve hallowed it with 
the love of God." 

** Why, monseigneur, you are becoming quite a 
philosopher in your old âge." 

" Indeed I am, if you call this philosophy; for I 
acknowledge I hâve not always thought as I do now. 
Once I was under the influence of those ideas which 
are most popular with the clergy. I just did as others 
did, fortunately for me; for most unquestionably I 
should never hâve been a cardinal had not my igno- 
rance cast me into that wide stream, where I spoke 
and acted like the rest of us. My dear abbé, thèse 
same thoughts are in young heads as well as under 
my white hairs. I know what l'm about I haven't 
selected you with my eyes shut. My little finger told 
me that your ideas, also, were in advance of the time. 
Before thèse ladies, we may say what we choose. Else- 
where, you must» be cautions. Otherwise, with ail my 
power, I couldn't shelter you." 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE ARCHIEPISCOPAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

The paînful disclosures of the cardinal — ^that disgrace- 
ful protest which aimed at nothing short of preventing 
Julio's ordination^ the baseness of the men who fawned 
upon him at the moment when they fomid that thej had 
no power to annihilate him — ^inspired him rather with 
disgust than hatred. 

" We can afford to forgîve them," he said to himself. 
Are they not punished enough by their hatefal sygtem of 
compassing their end by any means within their reach ? 
What a life they must lead. How they must battle 
with their conscience before they can persuade them- 
selves to promote the prosperity and greatness of their 
order by measures which the commonest honesty would 
not tolerate in the condnct of private affaira. See what 
spéculative errors lead to ! Take thèse men, one by 
one, and you would find among them real worth, rela- 
tive excellenciesy a désire to do good, and almost 
invariably blameless condnct Study the social mecha- 
nism which unités them, which urges their conduct, 
promotes the development of their society, and guaran- 
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tees its influence, and you hâve a gigantic construction, 
a hateful System of Machiavelism, dismaying you by 
the terrible machinations which it sets in motion ail over 
the globe. Itself a simple society, whose sum total çf 
members barely exceeds 3,000, — the question arises, 
how is it that this little flock has attained to such heights 
of power ? and the simple answer is, because they hâve 
the unity and zeal of secret associations. The more 
public opinion attacks them, the more partial expulsions 
worry them, the more power does the persécution bring 
to them. They are like the Condottieri before the world 
that proscribed them — victory or submission. 

" Lamennais used to say, * The opinion which I hâve 
formed of this body is more or less independent of the 
character or ability of individual members. . It is 
founded on the original idea with which the society was 
started, and with results which that idea has necessarily 
developed. The constitution of the order appears to 
me to be vicions in principle, and the order itself to be 
rather injurious than bénéficiai to the Church's interests, 
even after the balance has been fairly struck between 
the good and evil which enter into its economy. Tliere 
is Bomething in it utterly unnatural, and at variance 
with the real spirit of Christianity.' This is sentence 
of death against them. His Eminence thinks so, too. 
The Sulpicians are afraid of them, and are silent in 
their présence for fear of exposîng themselves to their 
implacable vengeance. By what unhappy misfortune 
am I marked ont as one of their victims? Of course, 
they want my wretched fortune. Let them take it. I 

VOL. L 8 
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bave money enough. For that matter I would go and 
say to them^ 'Here> greedy fellows, here's half a 
million. Don't torment me in my insignificance. Spare 
the two lawftil heîra of the property you hâve coveted.' 
Ah, I see how it will be : we sball bave a terrible fight ; 
bat, after ail, I bave not began it They are the 
aggreasonu I bave right on my side, and the right is 
wbat Ood défends. It is a glorious tbing to face sach 
an adversary. So I will be brave and true." 

At that moment the cardinal called him : it was bis 
usual hour for shutting himself up with bis secretary 
for the despatch of business. 

'^ I want to put you in train with your daily work» 
my dear abbë,** be said. '^ It is often tedious — some- 
times e^ibarrasaing — never very long, or very laborioas. 
Mine is one of the largest diocèses in France, and I 
bave the réputation of being one of the best business 
men known. To that I owe my purple. To be plaia 
with you, I had rather my promotion bad corne firom 
some good deed, such as Ood might take knowledge 
of, or the writing of some important work which might 
lead posterity to bonoor me. Four bours a day is 
enough to accomplish the day^s task, if we keq> car 
papers in proper order. See> now, let us get to work. 
AU we bave to do is to arrange the correspondence, 
setUe the replies one after the other» and afterwards 
read the reports firom the courts and the préfecture. 
Hère is the messei^r— open the letters." 

And Julio began to read. 

'^ M. Dunel, curate of Si Béat» begs to infbrm jonr 
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emlnence of the désire he has had for a long time to join 
a religions order. He fears he is doing but little good 
in Ûie position where jour emlnence has placed htm ; 
and thinks it would be more acceptable to 6od if he 
entered a monastery." 

" I am constantly getting letters of that kind, whîch 
mean, in plain words, ' I am sick of not being made a 
vicar ; or of having too small a living ; and want promo- 
tion.' Now for my answer." 

" His eminence has no power to prevent any of hîs 
clergy from entering a religious order. Greatly regret- 
ting the loss of his services, he allows M. l'Abbé Dunel 
to choose his own path." 

" Ont of twetity priests who make this pretty little 
proposition to me every year, there are not two that 
enter the cloister. Their only motive is ambition — 
nothing more." 

'* The vicar of Luchon writes to you, to tell you of 
the ôivolous conduct of M. Lemant, vicar of Luzet. 
This young priest is neither grave nor consistent : he 
is familiar, beyond ail boonds, with the people of his 
village. Moreover, he has taken to rhyming; and 
has alienated, by his injudicious epigrams, the mayor, 
the Bchoolmaster, and some of his brethren round 
him." 

" Reply that his eminence will take the matter into his 
considération ; and thank him for his obliging informa- 
tion. Then write to the vicar of St Mamet, near Luchon , 
and charge him, in the name of his eminence, to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the conduct of the vicar of Luzet, 

8—2 
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and to take ail possible care to prevent eîther the parîsh- 
ioners or the vicar hîmself from doubtîng the confi- 
dential mission wîth which he îs entrasted. I suspect 
the vicar of Luchon — sl worthy man in other respects — 
has a little exaorgerated." 

"Madame de Si Martory prays your eminence to 
authorize her to obtaîn some sîsters of mercy, to take 
care of the sick and poor in the large market-town near 
her château." 

"Put that letter aside: we must be civil to the ladies. 
They are fond of autographs ; so l'il answer her myself." 

" An application from the vicar of Salies for authority 
to consecrate an altar." 

"Put ît into an envelope, and write underneath, 
'Fiat ut petitur.'" 

"A letter from the mayor of Rieux, fuU of com- 
plaints against the vicar, who is in the habit of denounc- 
ing him from the pulpit, with little attempt at disguise ; 
and has also traduced him to the schoolmaster and the 
clergy round." 

" Write to the vicar that hîs eminence recommends 
the greatest caution with the mayor. That possibly 
that functîonary may bear him some îU-wîll ; that hîs 
eminence is not disposed to enter into the question of 
theîr mutual différences, but that he urgently entreats 
the vicar to make every sacrifice in the interests of 
peace, unless, indeed, he is willing to take another 
bénéfice, in which case his eminence will place one 
at his disposai at the very earliest vacancy. Tell him, 
also, that his eminence ever feels towards him the live- 
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liest interest He is a good priest at the bottom^ bat 
rather sensitive and mischief-makiDg." 

''A letter from Mdlle. Louise Girot^ schoolmistress 
of Aurignac She complains bitterly of the vicar, who 
was at first most energetic with référence to her scbool, 
and most attentive to herself^ bnt who now slanders her 
everywhere, is trying to rob her of her pttpils, and 
tells everybody that he will soon drive her ont of the 
place." 

'^ Ëither she's jealons or he's vindictive ; moreover^ I 
think there is something wrong at the bottom of it. 
Write to her, that bis emînence will take her letter 
into considération. Write to the vicar, that bis emi- 
nence wisbes for an explanâtion of bis conduct to 
Mdlle. Girot." 

^^ The vicar of Monteil asks permission to leave bis 
parish for three weeks, and to delegate bis duties to the 
vicar of Fignan, bis neighbour, during bis absence»" 

« Fiat ut petitur." 

" An enclosure, containing dispensatîon money.** 

'^ Enter it in the account book." 

" The ciirate of Loubens requests your eminence to 
inform bim wbether he ought to give Christian burial 
to M. Nadaud, who died without the sacraments, and 
was noterions for bis impiety. M. Nadaud never 
entered the churcb, was in the habit of abusing priests, 
and used to read the Siècle/* 

" Reply that bis eminence authorizes the vicar to 
accord Christian burial to the late M. Nadaud. Block- 
beadsj they are always trying to get into scrapes I'* 
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" The vîcar of Scaldlens would be most thankfol if 
his eminence would do him the bonour of coming to 
consecrate the new cemetery of the parish." 

"Say that his eminence is overwhelmed with busi- 
ness^ and will send one of his vicars-general. Assure 
him of my warmest regard. l'U spare him the trouble 
of entertaining his archbishop." 

*^ That's the last, your eminence." 

*^ AU right ; now read the reports." 

*^ Hère is the one from the courts of justice : it merely 
intimâtes the âight of the vicar of St Frajou." 

" We know that aiready. Now read the one from the 
central police." 

'^ Constant complaints are being made of one of the 
brothers connected with the schools in the parish of 

S . Evidence bas been received on the subject A 

strict inquiry is to be instituted." 

'^Oh^ those wretched brothers I always the same 
story. There are some good lads amongst them; but 
taking them ail in ail, they are a beap of coarse, rough 
natures. Go on." 

'^ The Jesuits are bargaining for an extensive site to 
build a large institution. They are constantly stirring 
in the town and getting hold of large sums of money. 
They work upon the old and the sofSt-headed, persuad- 
ing them to give them donations. MM. Tournichon» 
Marquet, and Legros are named as their agents." 

^' U'm I I know a great deal more about that matter 
than the commissary of police." 

" A mendicant friar — who calls himself Génovéfin — 
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dressed in a monastic garb, has been brought before the 
central commissary ; on exhibiting his papers^ thej were 
found to be correct, and the permission of his superior 
was given him to beg in ail the diocèses. However, it 
was ascertained through the telegraph that no one of 
that name had been so commissioned in the city of 
Lyons. He has just been arrested, and will be sent 
back to the Impérial procurator to-morrow." 

" A new branch of industry. Anything more ? " 

" No, your eminence." 

" Very well, my dear abbé; then, saving only the 
necessary variefy in détails, see your daily work. A 
fine ecclesiastical establishment, this of ours — isn't it? 
There hâve been no heavy cases to deliberate about 
to-day ; it is in thèse I expect to test your theology. 
We hâve queer ones every now and then. And now 
get on with your replies^ and come to break&st with a 
good appetite.'^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

JULIO*S FIRST SERMON. 

A WEEK had not passed from the time of Julio's instal- 
lation as secretary-general of the archbishopric^ before 
that promotion was a subject of gênerai criticism among 
the clergy. 

The Jesuîts had taken good care to adopt a watch- 
word on the occasion, and this watchword, circulated as 
a cpnntersign from the highest to the humblest abodes, 
was — ** The poor cardinal is failing evidently — ^he trusts 
the secretary's office to a boy." 

The elder clergy were of opinion that the whole 
affair passed their compréhension; — that^ in point of 
. fact, the juniors were uppermost 

The candidates for this apparently unimportant post, 
which was almost always the stepping-stone to a vicar- 
generalship, and often to a bishopric, vowed vengeance 
on Julio in their disappointment^ and predicted his speedy 
downfall. 

Jealousy is as keen after its riyal's disgrâce as beasts 
of prey after carrion. 

Of course, ail this was said in ihe dark — in strictly 
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private circles. Openly, and especîally before any one 
belonging to the arcbbishop or bis court, ail the talk 
was of tbe merits, modesty, and distinguished manners 
of the new secretarj. 

Tbe arcbprîest of St Stepben's — a man of very 
moderate talents, but considérable shrewdness, wbo bad 
greatly aided the cause of the Yiscount de Baziège at 
tbe late élections, as being intimate witb ministers and 
baving promised bîm a bisbopric — found occasion, in 
the appointaient of Julio, for âattering tbe cardinal. 
Knowing as be did that tbe least opposition on bis 
part would overthrow his ambitions scbemes, it became 
a matter to bim of the first importance to gain bim 
over. " If you can get a letter from tbe arcbbishop 
addressed to the minister," M. de Baziège bad said, 
'^ it will materially aid us.** So be called at the palace, 
aller ibe cardinal's breakfast, at an bour wben expérience 
bad taught bim that bis eminence, fortified by his meal, 
and having made merry witb bis sister and secretary, 
was in a charming humour, and perfectly accessible. 

" Your eminence," be said, witb bis sweetest smile 
and lowest obeisance, ^' I sbould be sorry to be the 
last to congratulate you on your récent promotion of 
the abbé Julia My excellent friend, tbe superior 
of the seminary, bas spoken of bim to me in terms 
of spécial esteem. He observed what great tact and 
knowledge of men your eminence bas exhibited in tbis 
matter. His rare qualities and brilliant powers are 
mucb talked of; indeed, tbe superior thinks that be 
will prove a most distinguished preacher. So I bave 
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corne to ask — and I trust jour eminence will not refase 
— that M. Julio would give us a sermon in the metro- 
politan cathedral, on the occasion of celebrating the 
anniversary of the dedication of the churches." 

'^ Tou're a âatterer," said the arcbbishop to himself, 
when he had listened to the harangue of the arch- 
priest ; " jou want to make monej out of Julio's 
advancement However» Providence has a use for 
fools as well as for other people. {Aloud) — ^Mr. Arch- 
priesty I can't do better than refer you to M. Julio. 
See him for yoursel£ I must say, however^ that you 
hâve given him no easy task; — it only wants a fort- 
night to the day in question." 

" Thèse young priests, your eminence» hâve powerftd 
imaginations and retentive memories ; besides, M. Julio 
ought to hâve been ready to preach for a long time." 

^^ Quite so. I place him at your service ; settle it 
between yourselves.** 

And he bowed him out 

Julio responded at first by a âat reftisal to the adula- 
tory and well-worded request of the archpriest His 
objections, he said» were powerfîil. He had never 
mounted the pulpit except in the présence of his fellow- 
students ; and his only sermons had been those imma- 
ture essays of his youth from which it was utterly 
impossible to argue future success. 

The archpriest urged him still Airther :— 

*^ God will assist you : you must begin some time or 
other ; as well now» as on any future occasion." 

He pleaded so earnestly and so well» that Julio yielded 
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to bis importunity ; and inâuenced, perhaps uncon- 
sciously» bj tbat yeaming of brilliant intellects to find 
play on a grand occasion» promised tbe mucb-wisbed- 
for sermon. 

" You wîU bave a most feeble extempore address ; — 
but tbat's your look-out I bave neitber inclination nor 
patience to write sermons ; so, if I break down» you 
mast not blow me up." 

" I positively glory in extempore preacbing," replied 
tbe archpriest : and he fortbwitb invited Julio to dine 
witb bim*tbe evening of tbe Sunday on wbicb be was 
to preacb. 

Wbetber tbe yoong man favoured bis audience witb 
a séries of platitudes or witb a magiiificent oration, 
mattered little to tbe ambitions ecclesiastic. But Julio, 
fèted, caressed by bim, receiving an invitation to a state 
dinner given in bis bonour, at wbicb tbe master of tbe 
bouse would assign to bim tbe first place of distinction, 
and sbower upon biui every possible attention, — bow 
could be possibly refuse to speak to tbe cardinal on 
tbat most important affair, witb référence to wbicb a 
few lines from tbe cardinal would be enougb, afler tbe 
exertions of M. de Baziège. Everytbing looked pro- 
mising. Tbe entbusiastic arcbpriest, parodying, doubt- 
less, M. Prud'bomme, said to bimself, as be crossed 
tbe Place de St Etienne, ^^Tbis sermon, abl tbis 
sermon ; it will be tbe bappiest day of my life I " 

Full of tbe idea tbat bis plan was flourisbing, and 
tbat in winning Julio over be bad secured tbe coveted 
letter from tbe cardinal to tbe minister ; be made ail 
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his arrangements with consummate abilitj. Having 
issued invitations to several distingoished barristers and 

professors of T , he secured the services of a well- 

known journaliste who was to report the young orator*s 
discourse, and so publish his famé to the world. Pro- 
ceeding to ascertain the names of Julio's more intimate 
friends^ he could scarcelj fail to procure the name of 
Yerdelon^ who had just quitted the priesthood for the 
bar — a career which he had previously adopted. 
Fortunately enongh^ the archpriest had seen him two 
or three times at the house of an old lady, a mutual 
friend. Having leamt that on a certain day Yerdelon 
was to spend the evening there, he contrived to meet 
him, and so arranged matters as to hâve a long and 
intimate conversation with Julio's friend. 

The resuit of this cordial intercourse was ihat the 
archpriest, after having duly rang the changes on the 
gamut of Julio's praises, tendered to Yerdelon the fol- 
lowing invitation : — 

" You would do me a great faveur if you would 
dine with me next Sunday, to meet M. Julio and a few 
intimate friends." 

Yerdelon, who had not ventured to call on his friend 
at the palace, deterred by a feeling of delicacy and 
reserve, perhaps a little overwrought, consented most 
readily. 

AU possible publicity was given to the fect of the 
forthcoming sermon. The archpriest, with a view of 
stimulating more effectually the gênerai curiosity» had 
told every one^ in strictest confidence, of course^ that 
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M. Jalio woald preach extempore. So the bill of fare 
which was offered was made enticing in the extrême. 
The first sermon of a young priest, the cardinal's 
favourite — to be delivered without a manuscrîpt — what 
more could be wanted, in a provincial town, to invest 
the occasion with ail the interest of a great event. 

What follows will^ by manj^ be held to be an exag- 
geration ; not, however, by those of oar readers who 
are conversant with southern habits. From five o'clock 
in the moming — at which hoor the doors of the old 
church were thrown open — commenced the struggle in 
the nave for the most eligible places between the 
clérical bench and the pulpit The more distingoished 
people sent their servants to moant gaard, for two 
hoars at a time, over thèse privileged seats^ and though 
the sermon was not to be delivered till vespers, at 
three p.m., scarcelj was the noonday service over, 
before carnages from ail parts of the town were to be 
seen driving up. Ladies, richly dressed^ fought their 
way into ihe centre of the nave ; gentlemen, in evening 
costume, as thoiigh attending an officiai ceremony, 
occupied ail the nnreserved space. And when the 
cardinal, preceded by his clergy, took his place in the 
clérical seat, to hear the sermon, it became necessary to 
pash back, as courteously as possible, the dense crowd 
exdted to the highest pitch of feverish impatience. 

Soon there was a dead silence and thiilling suspense. 
The young piiest, having knelt for a moment in the 
pulpit, rose. He did not cast around him that look 
of lofty patronage affected sometimes by ordinary 
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preachers; nor did he move to his audience with a 
consequential air; no^ nor even spread ont on the 
ledge of the pulpit a handkerchief of dazzling white- 
ness, designed to remove the forthcoming perspiration 
of ihe preacher afler his moBt pathetic periods; bat 
having simply asked ihe episcopal bénédiction, raising 
his eyes modesdj^ with a truthful and dignified look^ he 
commenced his disoonrse. 

AUuding, in his opening sentences, to his extrême 
youth and inexpérience, he apologized for preaching 
before his eminence, before a clergj so renowned for 
leaming and intelligence, on a subject which demanded 
the yigorous thonght of a man of mature âge, and the 
protracted studios of those who had grown old in the 
priesthood. But the occasion on which he was ap- 
pointed to discharge, for the first time, the grand and 
awful ministrj of the Apostolate decided his thème. 

Since they were assembled to commemorate the 
anniversary of the consécration of mat«rial churches, 
he would speak, he said, of the Church invisible — her 
glories in the past, her struggles in the présent, her 
hopes for the future. 

So far, his voice had been slightlj tremulous, but 
perfectly clear: at times, sweet and sonorous, and 
penetrating easily to the remotest extremity of the vast 
nave of the cathedral. His hearers were already fasci- 
nated — a fiuK^ination which arose from the contrast of 
his youth with language which in three paragraphs of 
extrême simplicity, guaranteed for the rest of the 
discourse the utmost fireshness of thought and marvel- 
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lous gracefulness of style. Quoting the great name 
of Bossuet in his sapport, he established that position 
so rarelj taken np in the palpit, that the cradie of the 
Chnrch was not to be foand in that limited arena 
printed by the feet of the Holy One during his life on 
earth; nor jet in the gloom of the Catacombs that 
sheltered the Christians from the terrors of martyrdom ; 
that the Church was believing hamanitj itself, from the 
days of Adam5 Abel^ Seth, and the patriarchs^ who had 
ail been her pontifPs and sacrificing priests. 

He exhibited her great and mighty, in proportion as 
she had preserved that primitive spirit of brotherhood 
and freedom from every species of enslavement, by 
which she had achieved her magnificent triumph over 
the pompons but frnitless religions of the ancieot world. 

'^ Chnrch of the Highest!" he exclaimed» ''that was 
ihe day of thy reai splendonr. Not thine was it then 
to bedizen thyself with perishable glory. Thon didst 
abandon the gold of the earth to the statues of Olympian 
Jove; themarble chiselled by hands which genius had 
inspired» to the Venus of Cyprus ; the bronze, wrought 
with marveUous skill, to the Parthenon, which pagan 
Rome had erected in hononr of every deity that the 
poets had created. Thine were no vast parades, in 
Company with the great ones of the world ; in proces- 
sions, such as those of the Panathenœa, which Demos- 
thenes rebuked as costing more to the Athenian treasury 
than ail the fleets ever manned for rescue from the 
might of the ambitious Macedonian monarch. No pre- 
lates, priests, or deacons of thine (servants of the needy) 
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arrayed themselves then in cosUy attire, rivalling in 
its magnificence the robes of senators, or royal apparel- 
lings of silk and gold. Thon didst sporn the splen- 
dour of temples erected from the quarries of Paros or 
Pentelicus, and wrought by the hands of Phidias or 
Praxiteles. No need was there for wide domains, such 
as the pagan priesthood had secured ; grasping, through 
the superstitions credulity of the nations, the weaith of 
âge after âge, that they might revel in indolence and 
debauch. Thine altar was unsullied then, for faith 
and holiness alone ascended there. AU drew near, for 
ail were blameless and believing. No preaching then 
the subtleties of extravagant mysticism ; the message 
was, ^ Brethren, love one another.' Self-love took the 
form of self-sacrifice, and self-sacrifice is the imitation of 
Christ, Who died for us ; and to imitate Christ is to secure 
a better country. This was the message leamt, and 
nothing more. AU thy priests were poor, and dispen- 
sers to the poor of the Church's common stock. Thy 
temples were those lowly basilicas, of which modem 
Rome still retains some precious traces. Yast halls 
which served for protection from the sun and against 
the cold, but where Christians gathered, themselves 
the living temples of God,-7sheltered beneath thèse 
sanctuaries of earth, the hallowed home of the Christian 
famUy. 

" Church of the Highest, when I would fain love thee 
weU; when I would fain forget thy humiliation and 
Bufierings; when I would fain conjure up the idéal, 
which it should be thine yet to reaUze, at the péril of 
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being hereafter but an ancient memory in the hîstory of 
man : — I gaze at thee as thou wast before the evil days, 
when Ûie &tal glories of earth abated gradaally thy 
earliest love, and relaxed thine energy, and enfeebled 
thy very lîfe. I recall thee in the time before Constan- 
tîne, ihe first Christian CaBsar, had bestowed on thee 
wîth the gift of liberty the might of an arm of flesh, by 
the aid of which, through the long after-ages, thou hast 
sought too eagerly a visible sway, whilst the nations 
threatened thee wiih a retum to their old superstition, 
or an espousal of new creeds. Church of the Highest 1 
behold what thou wast in the glory of thy golden âge. 
Behold what thou shalt yet again become in the day 
when thou shalt be willing to reassert over a wom-out 
world, whîch sees nothing in thee now but humiliation 
and indifférence, that imperishable influence acquired 
only in the glorlous path of self-denial, dévotion, and 
sacrifice. Thou art called upon to climb again the hill 
of Calvary, to plunge again into the gloom of the 
Catacombs. 

" If not, thou shalt live on, as paganism has lived on, 
denuded of popular vénération, and thou shalt die its 
death of imbecility and âge, in the présence of généra- 
tions who will work ont for themselves another faith — 
were it not for the promise bequeathed thee by thy 
Divine founder of a spirit of résurrection and newness 
of life, and the destiny yet, by the recovery of thine 
ancient energy, to guide through the âges to corne, 
générations which shall live gloriously hereafter." 
Then he set forth the actual position of the Church, 
VOL. !• 9 
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weakeningherself byinane répétitions of the less credit- 
able and prosperous periods of her history^ with so yast 
a knowledge of the requirements of modem societj^ and 
of the utter fallacj of meeting its demand for vital ac- 
tivitj with an interminable ritual, the sjmbolism and 
poetry of which were retained no longer, that the 
uptumed sea of countenances shone as with a sudden 
illumination, and amid the intense silence a deep joy 
broke forth, attesting the gênerai sympathy in the révé- 
lation of thèse hitherto unseen traths. 

Finally, he proved, by most lucid and practical argu- 
ments, that the Church's foture depended on herself ; 
that her power was, in fact, slumbering in the midst of 
a crisis, in which she was halting between the brilliant 
visions of the past, concealing the truth that the old 
faith was dead, whilst its counterfeit glittered before 
her eyes, and the uncertain prospects of a Aiture, whose 
new Systems had not, as yet, been organized with suffi- 
cient exactness. 

"Your eminence and sirs," he said, in conclusion, 
" I am but a young man in your présence, whom God 
has not entrusted with the prophet's gift of unveiling 
what is yet to be. But, like a youthful Daniel, I 
would venture to warn the old men and the wise of my 
people, that it should be theirs to think of this coming 
time, to prépare for it, to anticipate its blessings. How 
many hesitating spirits there are whom unbelief enslaves, 
who are wearing out their énergies in fatal scepticism ; 
who could yet endure the sorrowful présent, had they 
but the hopes of a less cheerless religions future. 
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'^ If I have benefited but one candid spirit in this 
assembly ; îf I have, in the very faintest degree, lifted 
tlie veil from the future, the better to exhibit the im- 
perishable Church blooming in the midst of a now 
social world, marching bj the conqueror's path to a 
wondrous inheritance, of which our fathers recked not ; 
if I have induced but one poor child of the présent, 
hungering and thirstîng after the truth of God, to 
realize that the Christian Church — the deposîtory of 
that faith and love without which there can be no life, 
either for mind or soûl — carries with her still ail the 
moral and spiritual destinies of the world, I shall leave 
this pulpit joyfuUy, thanking God that I have been 
permitted, by His grâce, to kindle, in a single mind 
one feeble ray of His etemal truth." 

Julio bowed his head; the most révérend cardinal 
archbishop gave his blessing with earnest solemnity; 
the congrégation, deeply impressed, dispersed in silence. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THE ARCHPRIEST'S DINNER. 

JuLio's bold and glorious sermon had lasted more than 
an hour. Exliausted by the doable effort whicb had 
called forth ail the physîcal and întellectual facultîes in 
the exercise of that wondrous fascination^ he retired to 
a prîvate vestry. There he could overhear the animated 
discussions of the vénérable members of the chapter. 
The astute archpriest having calculated on Julio's 
triumph, was already prepared for it The dean of 
the chapter and three other canons were his intimate 
fKends : in addition to those, he had secured, for the 
exécution of his purpose, two other votes ; so that lie 
might safely reckon on a majority. Before the cardinal 
had crossed, with slow and stately step, from the choir 
to the sacristy^ and laid aside his pontifical robes^ the 
dean, in conformity with the archpriest's preconcerted 
arrangement, proposed to the chapter to pétition his 
eminence to confer on the young secretary-general the 
rank of honorary canon of the metropolitan cathedral. 
The archpriest, and those of his colleagues whom he 
had won over to his side, supported the motion with 
great eagemess. 
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A solitary voîce protested. 

^^You are encouraging most objectionable teaching. 
What was there in this sermon beyond a collection of 
wild ideas of most questionable orthodoxy — an ignorîng 
of ail the prescribed rules of preaching — no division 
of the subject — no invocation of the aid of the Virgin 
Mother^ together with that of the Holy Spirit" 

" And yet I fancy it was not so ill-inspired after ail," 
said the archpriest, slyly. 

The dean, on collecting the votes, found himself in 
a large majority; and the cardinal appearing at that 
moment, the chapter approached him in a body, with 
a request that he would designate the abbë Julio 
honorary canon. 

The archbishop was fairly taken by surprise. He 
compreheuded at once the whole drift of the proposi- 
tion; it involved a brilliant sanction of the choice he 
had made in the person of his new secretaiy, and a 
public rebuff of the Jesuit clique. However, he dis- 
guised his satisfaction as carefully as possible. 

" The abbé Julio is very young," he said to the 
canons. '^ This sermon of his is but a trial ; and an 
extempore discourse is always liable to many imperfec- 
tions, perhaps even inaccuracies, which are undesirable 
in the pulpit, and which a rigid critic might point out. 
But then, we must remember, there are many things 
in his faveur; and since the vénérable metropolitan 
chapter extends its faveur to him in so gratifying a 
manner, I should be very ungradous did I décline tb 
associate myself with him in this matter^, or refuse a 
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favour which will tend greatly to encourage him. So 
I nominate M. Julio de la Clavière honorary canon of 
the cathedral. 

The archpriest knocked at the door of Julio's vestry, 
anxious to be the first to announce to him the new 
dîgnity to which, thanks to the chapter, he had been 
raised; and as soon as the cardinal had retired, the 
canons came in a body to congratulate their new 
brother. 

At the same time it had been arranged that Julio 
should not leave the bouse of the archpriest that 
evening without being informed in the course of con- 
versation, by one of the guests, to whom he was 
indebted for this last act of grâce. There were also 
other surprises in store for him. The archpriest's 
dinner was magnificently served. The names of the 
guests, written on exquisite pièces of glazed azuré- 
tinted paper, were carefiiUy placed on the table^cover 
of the rarest and most exquisite damask. Julio's was 
in the seat of honour, and the archpriest did not fail to 
say, with a loud voice, as he motioned him to bis place, 
^* The abbé Julio de la Clavière, honorary canon, secre- 
tary-general of the diocèse." 

The guests were almost ail men of note. Each of them 
had been présent at the sermon, which was just then in 
every one's mouth. The conversation was cheerful and 
brilliant Had Julio been vain, he would bave been 
upset with the flattery heaped upon him by that sélect 
circle in the most refined and félicitons terms ; a pecu- 
liar gift this of French talent, which can oifer to intel- 
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lect or beautj the incense of adulation without ignoring 
the claims of modesty. 

The first course had not been removed before a ser- 
vant handed to the archpriest^ on a silver salver^ the 
journal of T . 

" Gentlemen," saîd the archpriest, " excuse my rude- 
ness, but I cannot resist my curiosity. I am anxioua to 
see if the newspaper makes any allusion to the noble 
sermon we heard to-day." 

And running his eye rapidly over the first columns of 
the sheet, he found a paragraph on the subject. 

^' Exactly, gentlemen. AUow me to read you this 
extract" 

A gênerai assent. The article was in the foUowing 
terms : — 

" The town of T has just had one of those treats 

which are now, unhappily, very rare. An orator of the 
highest order discovered himself this aftemoon, for the 
first time, in St Stephen's Church. A very young 
priest, the Abbé de la Clavière, secretary-general to 
the archbishop, has exhibited, in an extempore discourse, 
which lasted an hour, and electrified the audience, ability 
of so extraordinary a character as to make us proud of a 
country which has already fumished the bar with such 
emineAt speakers. There is but one opinion as to the 
merit of the sermon, and the vigour with which it 
broached certain théories uppermost at présent in the 
intelligent religions mind. Any exceptions to the ail 
but universal homage of the town must be sought in 
the narrow-minded ranks of those who are bent on 
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cramping modem society with tfae effete and restricted 
traditions of the Middle Ages. Such persons will pos- 
sibly regard the révérend gentleman as an eccentric 
preacher> or even as an innovator. But men of the 
world, who would prefer seeing the dergy take those 
new paths of oratory opened up to them by Lacordaire, 
will applaud an éloquence from which Catholicism might 
reap incalculable advantages could it but get rid of those 
old ideas^ which the présent age^ whether rightly or 
wrongly, can only regard with aversion. 

" Just as we were going to press^ we received a letter 
from one of the friends of M. Julio, informing us tbat 
his eminence, at the urgent request of the chapter of 
St. Stephen's, bas appointed the young orator to an 
honorary canonry. The communication finishes with 
thèse words, to which we heartily subscribe, — 

" * The entire town of T will be gratified at this 

just homage rendered by the cardinal to such distin- 
quished talent.' 

^ The article is signed by M. Meland, principal editor 
of the journal, whom I hâve the honour of seeing among 
my guests.** 

^^ Gentlemen, M. Julio's friend, who addressed this 
letter to us, is the archpriest," said M. Meland, 
aloud. * 

" See how I am betrayed," said the archpriest, laugh- 
ing. ^^ You joumalists are the most indiscreet men in 
the world." 

^^ And far too complimentary to me," observed Julio. 
" I am at a loss how to express my gratitude." 
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" By giving us another display of jour talent^" said 
M. Meland. 

The conversation now became more anîmated than 
ever. Verdelon^ seated at a little distance from Julio» 
who had welcomed him warmly on meeting him^ and 
chided him in a friendly manner for not paying a visit 
to the palace^ led the way to a discussion of the religions 
questions which were occupying their thoughts. « 

The résolve of the Jesuits to build an édifice was 

well known at T ; and people naturally asked 

where the money was to corne firom. The inquisitive 
tittle-tattle of provincial towns likes nothing better than 
discussing and snapping at everything. 

" Look to your prospective fortunes," said one. 

*^ I must be oflF to see after my great-uncle," observed 
another. 

^^ My old step-mother had some diamonds once,'* 
remarked a third ; " but now, whenever I inquire after 
them, she blushes. I sbould very much like to know 
where those said diamonds are gone." 

The skirmishers having finished, the real attack 
began. 

" The Jesuits are doomed,'' said M. Dupeyrat, a dis- 

tinguished advocate of T . " They are triumphing 

now, under the présent Government; and that very 
Government will be their death. The victory they 
hâve achieved over the university, and, consequently, 
over the secular clergy, will cost them their existence. 
There are amongst them éléments of deadliest animosity, 
which will be crushed ont by the strong hand that 
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grasps the power of France. Meanwhile, new interests 
arising from inévitable struggles raay issue in polîtical 
antagonisms ; and if so, the explosion of thèse déments 
will be attended with terrible results. Their triumphs 
even^ attested hj their costly establishments, erected in 
every direction, will help to bring about this crîsis. I 
give them twenty years more of corporate existence in 
France." 

Meanwhile, the drawing-room was fiUing with invited 
guests. AU the nomerous acquaintances of the arch- 
priest were eager to avail themselves of the oppoi*tanity 
of a Personal interview with the hero of the day, whom 
the newspaper, a great authoriiy in provincial eyes, had 
designated as a rival and saccessor to Lacordaira 

The conversation was resumed. M. Meland asked 
Julio what he thought of the internai economy of the 
Jesuits. 

^' Hâve they, as it is stated, a spécial oath — a peculiar 
rite to which only their highest officers are admitted, and 
the secret of which is confided only to them ? I ques- 
tioned it for a long time ; but an expression of Lamen- 
nais, at the time when he was an eamest Ultramontanist, 
and, consequently, a most partial witness, rendering as 
it does fuU justice to the individual merits of thèse men, 
has gîven me much to think about. If my memory serve 
me, this is the passage : ^ There is a secret among them ; 
and when it is known few care to be charged with it' 
He even quotes, in the same text, the Latin saying, — 

* Jura per jura secretum perdere nolî.' 
How are we to believe that so thoughtftd a writer, who 
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must bave had such accurate knowledge of the society's 
constitution^ would hâve spoken thus in strictest confi- 
dence^ if there were nothing peculiar in the order ? " 

" I hâve been as much struck as yourself by that 
expression of the illustrions author to whom you refer," 
answered Julio ; " I do not think, however, that there 
are the same processes of initiation among the Jesuits 
as in secret societies. Listen to what I was told once 
by 9, priest, a friend of my own, who belonged to them 
at one time, but who became so sîck of the double 
dealing which is inhérent in their System of espionage 
that he left them : — 

" Those only who occupy the hîghest places amongst 
them hâve anything to do with the direction of their 
spiritual and temporal affairs. The inferior members 
know nothing more about them than the gênerai public. 
AU that is known is that there exists at their head 
a mighty organization^ a terrible and tremendous 
machinery of wheels withîn wheels in which is dis- 
played the real power of the General himself. The 
moral force of this System résides in the celebrated 
axiom^ indicative of its thorough essence, ^ perinde ac 
cadaver' — passive obédience, little short of vénération 
for an order received from a superior — as though it 
were the revealed will of God. Every Jesuit is un- 
questionably a submissive agent, ready to set out any 
moment as professor in a collège, preacher in a 
cathedra!, missionary in a village or amongst savages 
in foreign lands. To speak correctly, he is not a 
Jesuit; he is a priest like others, held to the commands 
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of the ruling body. Their administration resembles 
that of the Venetiau Republic. ^At its head is an 
oligarchy^ whose members compose a senate of Jesuits^ 
properly so called^ to whom ail the other members 
render blind allegiance — a mère herd, whose only 
fanction is obédience.' ^ Among us/ said my friendj 
^ the individual Jesuit is welcome to his own opinions. 
He may be an absolutiste a démocrate a Gallican^ or 
an ultra-montane ; the society does not trouble itself 
on this head. It has its own views^ which it keeps 
to itself and never communicates. Thèse it carries out 
by means of its varions yoluntary agents^ who are 
merely required to obey.' 

" Hence you see that it is incorrect to say there is 
any spécial secret among them. They hâve, indeed, 
an administration whose plans are never revealed, and 
tend to but one aim — the élévation of the order, no 
matter what the methods of its accomplishment This, 
I apprehend, sums up the mystery in the Jesuit oli- 
garchy. 

" With référence to the inner life of the mass which 
compose the order, my informant told me much. What 
I thus learnt was not very creditable to their morality, 
but it indicated a most skilful System of political 
Machiavelism. A leading principle, openly avowed, is 
to set one member as a spy over ail the others. Any 
objectionable remark you may make will be told to 
the superior ; what your brother at your side may say 
you will hâve to reveal in like manner, firom motives 
of charity, that his spiritual advancement may be pro- 
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moted by needful correction. The superîor knows, 
guesses, and sees everythîng. From thîs follows a life 
of deceit — of rebukes, more or less un just, occasîoned 
by the tale-telling of those who may bave reported your 
conduct *For example/ said my friend, *my supe- 
rior told me that my great crime was that I was proad 
of my preachîng.' And how he made me smart for it 
durîng the ten years I was among them ! How often 
was my patience at its last ebb I I am not quite cer- 
tain that, provoked by thîs perpétuai worry, I dîd not 
say to him, ^Farewell, father; I mean to return to 
liberty.' 

" Such îs their internai economy. As for their ubîqui- 
tous police organisation^ it is administered as thoroughly 
as that of the most powerAil States ; and, in addition to 
this, it bas an inexhaustible source of information, which 
is wanting in similar Government bodies. I refer to 
the confessional, which yields endless discoveries apart, 
of course, from the mère récital of sins by the pénitent, 
which, of course, is never disclosed. It is notorious 
that they never confess a woman without ascertaining 
her name, her prospects, her husband's politics, the 
newspapers he takes in, the collège where the children 
are being brought up. Thus they arrive at a know- 
ledge of what transpires in private bouses, more 
thorough than any the police could give them. 

^^ I ought, in justice, to add, however, that the Jesuits, 
in gleaning and transmitting this knowledge, are under 
the full impression that they are acting for the glory of 
God. They regard themselyes as mère human instru- 
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ment3 in a holj cause, and noihing conld be more 
pniiseworthy in their eyes. Unfoitonately for them, 
and for those who do not seethedishonesty of their Sys- 
tem, the outside world, ignoring their blînd trust, holds 
them in abhonence. It répudiâtes the idea that the end 
justifies the means. It is loth to believe that Christ 
would hâve men do His work by treachery and deceit 
The most extraordinary thing is, that it should be pos- 
sible to mould honest natures into so hateful a type ; 
and that' theré should be any influence strong enough 
to invest what is absolutely diagraceful with so &ir and 
excellent a seeming. And it is to this, most likely, that 
Lamennais refers when he allndes to their System as 
' something contrary to nature.' 

'^ Now, you bave my reply. StiU much of what I 
bave said is based on mère conjecture. Only I am 
confident of this, that I bave not calunmiated them." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A SCENE AT THE PALACE. 

Whilst the mteresting révélations^ as to the System of 
the Jesoits, recorded in the last chapter^ were being 
eagerly listened to, in the house of the archpriest, a 
very différent scène was occurring at the palace itself. 

Mademoiselle de Flammarens, from the time of 
Julio's entry on his office, had felt a growing dislike to 
her brother's fiivourite. The only condition, indeed, on 
which her approval of his appointment could be obtained, 
was that she should hâve a share in its advantages. 
His predecessor had been discreet enough to see this in 
his day ; he had been the obseqnious tool of the lady 
whom he called the canoness; and no secrets of the 
diocèse were in his possession a quarter of an hour 
without her being acquainted with them. Julio, how- 
ever, was not disposed to fall low at her feet, and she 
knew it. Hence, she conceived an aversion for the 
young man, which she took care to communicate to the 
abbé Gaguel, leading him to believe, with infinité skill, 
that if the young upstart (a favourite term of hers,) 
succeeded in worming himself into the confidence of the 
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aged cardinal, whose powers had been visiblj declining 
for Bome months ; he, M. Gaguel, would be set aside, 
and the new secretarj would rule the diocèse. Less 
than this would hâve sufficed to rouse the antipathy of 
the vicar-general. 

Thèse two malignant spirits were full of triamph on 
listening to the advanced views propounded in Julio's 
sermon. Mademoiselle de Flammarens' velvet chair 
was placed in the nave, in front of the pulpit, near the 
clérical stalL At the moment that Julio gave ntter- 
ance to his strongest sentiments, she stole a furtive 
glance at the vicar-general, as mnch ais to say, '^ We 
hâve him now — ^he is done for." 

As soon as the discourse was over, they met at the 
palace. 

" Dreadful 1 " said the lady. 

'* Hell turn ont badly,** said the abbé. 

" Did you hear his wild théories ? ^ 

" I shrugged my shoulders, with dismay." 

" My brother must be mad.** 

" I should fançy his eminence will scarcely like it** 

f'Don't think it for a moment. He likes anything 
eccentric ; and, if I had not held him in check, he would 
long ago— — " 

'^Tou must be mistaken. I question whether his 
eminence would go so far as to sanction such opinions. 
Why, what the young idiot said was from first to last a 
complète tissue of hérésies." 

<' Holy Virgin, and my brother tolérâtes an apostate 
like that r 
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*^No one bas more power than the canoness," said the 
abbé, with a provoking smile, **to persuade monseig- 
neur of the wrong he is doing in extending hîs protec- 
tion to this dangerous person." 

It was évident that Julio was ruined. 

The cardinal, on entering the dining-room, perceived 
at once that their usual good humour had given way to 
an air of distant coldness. 

" What's the matter now ? " he said to himself, and 
his thoughts reverted to Julio. 

Not a Word spoken. He was the first to break 
silence. 

" Well, sister, what hâve you to say of the sermon ? " 

** What hâve you got to say yourself, monseigneur ? " 

" I am pleased with it on the whole. It was full of pith. 
The exubérance of style will mellow down with âge.** 

**Is that the only fault you hâve to find with it, 
monseigneur?" 

The cardinal quite imderstood the very dry tone in 
which the question was put. Expérience had taught 
him that a storm was brewing in the archiépiscopal 
establishment, whenever the canoness was displeased. 

" I must be careful,*' he muttered to himself. " There's 
a scène coming. 111 hold my tongue." 

The fact is, he was afraid of his sister. There are 
some feelings which we can never throw off. The cold 
looks of the little duenna made the good man tum pale. 
He ventured no reply, but, changing the conversation, 
addressed himself to the vicar-general, who was too 
cunning not to detect the manœuvre. He made use of 
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a number of vulgar expressions during the meal, whîch 
the cardinal particularly disliked. The rest of the 
evening was as uncomfortable as the dînner. There 
was the same ill-humour on the part of the vicar- 
general, the same reserve from the archbîshop, to feed 
the coming storm. 

It was not, however, tîU M. de Gaguel had retîred 
for the night that it faîrly broke ont 

" Now that we are alone, monseigneur, I may venture 
to say, what nobody else would présume to tell you, 
that you are very wrong in the matW -of this young 
priest" 

**Dear me, sister; don't trouble yourself on that 
score." 

His eminence wanted to effect a retreat. 

^* Monseigneur, my first thought is that you should 
be held in honour and esteem ; so it is not strange that 
I should be anxious. I hâve had cause for anxiety more 
than once." 

His eminence became even more conciliatory* 

**Dear, kind friend, I know well how much you 
love me." 

This had been just the crisis, in similar outbreaks, 
when Mdlle. de Flammarens got everything her own 
way. At that moment a servant entered the room, and 
handed her a litile note, inscribed " Very pressing." 

She opened it and read, — 

" We were not aware that his eminence had made 
M. Julio an honorary canon before leaving the churcL 
What a pity 1 " 
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The indignation of the lady on receiving this informa- 
tion knew no bounds. * 

" Fine doings, monseigneur," she exclaimed. " You 
sanction, by your présence, the absurdities of an intem- 
perate boy. You see only the errors of youth in that 
false teaching which had been well digested, and which 

has thrown the entire town of T into the utmost 

consternation." 

The cardinal was' silent. He bent under the ava- 
lanche. He had a secret misgiving himself that he had 
been a little too precipitate in making Julio a canon. 

But his sister had no mercy for him. 

"You hâve crowned your imprudence," she con- 
tinued, " in hastening, without consulting your vicars- 
general, without saying a word on the subject to me, 
to clothe a seminarist in the purple, and so make him a 
little monster of conceit" 

His eminence ventured slightly to défend himself. 

" Good gracions 1 my dear sister, be reasonable. I 
was fairly besieged." 

"BesiegedI" 

" Yes, besieged, I assure you." 

" Oh, besieged ; a pretty thing, indeed 1 The most 
illustrions and most révérend cardinal yielding to pres- 
sure. From what quarter, may I ask? The arch- 
priest, probably — a thorough-paced wheedler — came 
to implore a reward for this precious masterpiece 
of oratory. You would make yourself the most 
obedient humble servant of thèse insignificant people. 
We are too.proud for that, monseigneur." 

10—2 
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" But the chapter came in a body to beg the ' camail ' 
for Julio." 

'^ And you failed to see that there was some plot at 
the bottom? Verily, you never fail in your habituai 
sagacity^ except where your new secretary is con- 
cerned." 

"I hâve told you I was taken by surprise. What 
more would you hâve ? Grant that it was a pièce of 
foUy." 

" One of the greatest you could hâve perpetrated. I 
only hope that you will hâve sufficient self-respect to 
expose us no longer to this annoyance.'' 

And so saying she took up her candie and retired^ 
leaving the cardinal painfuUy bewildered and perplexed. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A CATASTROPHE. 

The cardinal reached his apartment, and rang for hîs 
valet. 

He was visibly affected. His sister's reproaches, 
apart from their exaggeration on the subject of Julio's 
views, appeared to him just from one point of view; 
and it was always painful to him to be found out by 
her in an error of judgment. He felt a sudden attack 
in his head. Looking in his glass, he was filled with 
alarm : his forehead was suffused with a bright purple 
colour^ while strange clouds passed before his eyes : he 
threw himself into an easy chair. 

Remembering that he had sat down to dinner with 
his mind distracted by anxieties^ he consoled himself 
with the thought that it was nothing more than a severe 
attack of indigestion. 

Just then his attendant appeared. 

'^I conld not corne at once^ your eminence, for a 
messenger has just brought this letter^ which he begged 
me to deliyer without delay. I didn't like disturbing 
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youT eminence ; but he insisted : he was under orders 
to gîve ît into your emînence's own hands, only I 
wouldn't let him do tliat^ but proroised you should 
hâve it to-night" 

" Oh, what a worry business is ; let me see the letter." 

And opening ît, he went to the candie, and read as 
foUows : — 

" Your eminence, under the painful impression of ail 
that we heard from the cathedral pulpit this aftemoon, 
we are compelled to write to you for the purpose of 
acquainting you with the profound sensation that that 
unhappy sermon has produced in T ^ 

" It's too bad for anything," cried the cardinal, wîth 
an irrépressible gesture of impatience. ** What I hâve 
tolerated from my sister, I will submit to from no one 
else. This verges on insolence. Only a Jesuit would 
présume to write in this way : none of my other priests 
would dare to do it But let's see how it goes on." 

" Had your eminence not given a marked sanction — 
an adhérence almost officiai and episcopal — ^to the dan- 
gerous teaching of M. Julio, by making him canon of 
the cathedral, we should hâve been less hurt But, 
after that déplorable exercise of authority, we can only 
bewail, in silence, the wonderfiil infatuation which has 
possessed even a Catholic archbishop; and pray that 
grâce may be vouchsafed to enlighten and arrest him 
on the verge of ruin." 

" Scoundrels ! " said the cardinal; ''they want to 
compromise me I " 

** We are attached to your person, your eminence ; 
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but we cherish still more — more even than our own 
life— the purity of Catholic truth. We should be 
grieved to be compelled to appeal to the suprême 
judge of the Church — our most holy father the 
Pope; whom Jésus Christ has placed over ail His 
other pastors. 

" If, however, your eminence, influenced by our 
représentations, and led to take a better view of the 
interests of our faith, would, by a public act, aim a 
blow at thèse scandalous doctrines . . . ." 

Hère he turned over. " Why, as I live, the letter is 
anonymous. The cowards : they positively summon me 
to the tribunal at Rome ! " 

The letter fell from his hands : he sank down in his 
chair ; and his valet had considérable difficulty in carry- 
ing him to his bed. The cardinal was attacked by a 
severe apoplectic fit. 

As soon as the man had succeeded in laying him 
down, he rushed outside calling for help ; the next mo- 
ment the room was full. Mdlle. de Flammarens came 
and tried to get her brother to speak to her, but a few 
inarticulate sounds were his only replies. However, he 
looked at her earnestly, and that look induced her to 
believe that there was yet hope. 

They sent for his physician immediately. He lived 
in the Place du Gapitole, some distance off. He was 
not at home when the servant arrived. He had been 
dining at his daughter's house, near the Botanic Garden, 
at the other end of T . 

The messenger, instead of running for another {^y- 
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sician^ set off for the Botanic Garden by the shortest 
road through the main streets. Meanwhile the doctor 
had just set off home, and was coming quietly along by 
the outer Boulevards. 

The man retomed to the palace in despair, and detailed 
hîs ill-sucçess; whereupon they resolved to send for 
another médical attendant 

Thèse goings and comings had wasted much time. 

The brain was giving way every minute. AU the 
servants were in tears. Mademoiselle de Flammarens, 
half stupefied, preserved a moumful silence, interrupted 
from time to time by heavy sobs. They made him in- 
hale smelling salts ; but the attack was evidently getting 
the upper hand. At length the two physicians arrived 
almost at the same moment, and held a consultation. 
" It's very late," they said. The first bleeding produced 
but very slight results ; they tried another with almost 
the same success. 

" He is gone I " 

The Word rang like a knell in the ears of the old 
lady. Apart from her affection for her brother, ail her 
hopes for the future vanished with his life. 

" For Heaven's sake, gentlemen," she cried, " try some 
other remédies." 

They told her that every other remedy was but a 
feeble palliative. They might try another bleeding, but 
possibly he would expire under the opération. 

^^By ail means make the attempt; perhaps you'll 
save his life." 

The resuit exceeded their hopes. The sufferer re- 
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covered his sensés. He was able to speak to bis sister 
and his médical attendants. 

'^ Thank jou, gentlemen^ I am quite conscious. God 
has made use of you to enable me to receiye the last 
blessing^ which a Christian can enjoy from His bounty 
— time to prépare to meet his Judge." 

Tuming to his valet, " Make every arrangement for 
me to receive the last sacraments. Call a priest, the abbé 

Julio, do you hear ? " he added with a clear yoice 

** My sister, and you my firiends, please leave me now ; 
you can retum while I am recei ving the extrême unction. 
I feel that I hâve few moments left, so I want time for 
self-examination." 

Julio was going to his room in one of the wings of the 
palace when he was overtaken by the valet, who told 
him the calamity which had occurred, and conveyed to 
him the cardinales dying wishes. 

Shocked beyond ail conception, he went at once to 
the sick chamber. 

" My dear, dear boy," said the old man, " I wish you 
to guide my last dévotions, and receive my last sigh. 
My very minutes are numbered. Poor Julio, see what 
a little, little thing is the grandeur of earth. Sit down 
at my bed-side, my child. Bless me, and receive my 
confession." 

The eyes of the young priest filled with tears. A 
cardinal, an archbishop, was the first pénitent over whom 
he was called upon to pronounce, in the name of a sin- 
pardoning God, the decree of absolution. 

The cardinal, in a firm, distinct voice, confessed. 
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with deep pénitence, ail the prominent sîns of hîs 
whole life ; then he bowed his silvered head under the 
hand of the young priest, to receîve the message of 
forgiveness. 

" Now for a parting embrace, ray dear Julio. I 
should like to leave you a keepsake — a proof of my 
intense affection for you. Give me your hand, that 
hand which, for the last time, has been laid on my 
head in token of the forgiveness which God has, I 
humbly hope, bestowed upon a sinner. Hère is my 
pastoral ring. Promise me that, whatever your earthly 
destiny may be — whether cardinal of the Church, or 
an obscure curate in some forgotten village — you will 
never part with this pledge of remembrance." 

" Your eminence, I do îndeed promise." 

And, kissing the old man's hand, he received the ring 
and placed it on his finger. 

" Call me no longer * your eminence,' dear friend. 
I do not like it now. Did they ever so call the Son of 
the carpenter ? My âge places me in the relation of a 
father to you ; my heart, which is fuU of affection for 
you, in the position of your friend. I rejoice to think 
that my latest sigh will be breathed while you are hère, 
and that your noble and blameless hand will close my 
eyes. And now listen to me. You are about to receive 
the last solemn utterance of a dying man ; — ^you may 
call it my spiritual will and testament. 

" I die in the bosom of the Church Catholîc Apostolic 
and Roman, of which I hâve been priest, bishop, and 
cardinal. 
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*^ About to appear before Hîm Who is the Tmmutable 
Trutb, I déclare that it bas been against my convictions, 
and witb extrême répugnance, that I bave for forty 
years pursued tbe dangerous patb in wbicb tbe Churcb 
Catbolic is at présent found. I bave violently repressed 
tbe noblest instincts of my soûl, swallowed my true 
belief, and allowed notbing to escape me of tbe teacbing 
God bad given me as to tbe rigbt metbod of advancing 
tbe interests of His Cburcb. To tbis I owed my rapîd 
promotion. I was called upon to cboose between 
bonours wbicb âattered my vanity and a life of trouble 
and persécution. I bave been very weak. I bave 
recoiled before tbe cross and crown of tbe new 
apostolate. I preferred tbe dignity of tbe purple, 
and to acbieve tbat, I bave sacrîficed Trutb itself. 

" Dear Julio, I cbarge you to tell tbis out to tbe 
Cbristian world. My conscience requires it: and tbe 
boldness of your language in my présence, at a time 
wben you little knew tbat your tbougbts were tbe same 
as tbose wbicb I bad always entertained, assures me 
you will be brave enougb to give efifect to my last 
wisbes. I bitterly reproacb myself for tbe bypocrisy 
of my life; my beart repudiated it; for bypocrisy bas 
ever been batefiil to me. 

" I regret tbe external pomp of my episcopate ; tbe 
importance wbicb I bave appeared to attacb to tbat 
ancient worsbip, tbose liturgies wbicb tbe poetry of 
tbe Middle Ages bas left us. It ail seems to me worn 
out, dead, powerless. We want trutb now, not poetry. 
We want spiritual worsbip, communion in prayer— not 
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dramatic effects. We want language that cornes from 
the heart^ evangelical teaching in ail its simplicity, 
instead of sights that appeal to the sensés. It is time 
that we looked for those who wîU worshîp the Father 
in spirit and in truth. , 

" Then, too, I hâve let it be thought that I belîeved 
in the temporal power of the papacy ; this^ also, was 
against my conviction. By that inexplicable policy^ 
Rome is advancing to her ruin. She is helping free- 
thinkers. She is preventing the union with herself of 
other communions^ who would no longer stand aloof 
were she libéral^ tolérant^ and unworldly in her grasp 
and aims. 

" Let the sovereign pontiff hear my last words. Let 
him know that a dying brother implores him to save 
the Church spiritual^ and resign^ from necessity, a royal 
power of which scarcely a shred remains. 

" I would hâve it known that my faith remains 
unshaken in the Church's future^ in the principle which 
no other economy, moral or spiritual^ can supplant — 
* Ye shall love the Lord your God, and one another 
as brethren.' But I am convinced that the visible 
Church is on the eve of a vast change. AU its un- 
reality, pomp, and pride will vanish before long, leaving 
that which alone is grand, the imperishable Gospel and 
the law of brotherly love. 

" Having sought pardon of God for aU my errors and 
sins, how can I entertain a feeling of ill-will to man ? 
Nevertheless, I would wam the Church against the 
growth of religions societies, more particularly against 
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the Jesuit order. I would wish to thînk that each 
member of that fraternity îs actaated by a simple désire 
to do good ; but they adopt human instrumentalities for 
that end, which savour too much of the trîckery of 
wôrldly politics, and therefore can scarcely be called 
Christian. 

*' Charitable societies, such as St Vincent de Paul 
projected, and whose aim is to alleviate suflFering, are 
enough in a day when social improvement has put a 
lîvelihood within the reach of every man, by means of 
labour — equally with love, the great first law. 

^' I see nothing more to add to thèse feeble utterances 
beyond the expression of my hope that among the clergy 
of my beloved France there may multiply men bolder 
than I hâve been, and ready to reunite, under a new 
economy, the world which has abandoned the faith, 
and the Chorch which has misunderstood and misre- 
presented it 

" God bless you, dear Julio I Your thx)roughly 
evangelical sermon has been one of the greatest treats 
of my life. I see in you one of the apostles of the 
Church that shall arise. In the persécution that, from 
to-morrow, will overtake you, even in this house of 
mine, and in the présence of ray still warm remains — 
in the hour when you will be anathematized from every 
side — never lose your confidence in the coming time. 
Whether you yourself will be permitted to see better 
days — whether the dawn of the Church's real life will 
reveal to you one of its struggling rays, ère you descend 
to the grave, I know not: but I know that the thought 
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of me, and the memory of my mouraful inconsîstency, 
will ever foUow you. 

** You wîU never hâve to utter such sorrowfal things — 
to proclaim your weakness and humiliation. You will 
hâve walked uprightly before men — and the glory of 
the truth you hâve defended will encompass you in the 
présence of God. 

"Adieu, my dear Julio I adieu, my childl I feel 
that my strength is goîng. There is, however, one 
important commission lefl. You see that letter? It 
comes from the Jesuits : no others of my clergy would 
hâve ventured to write in such a strain. Take care of 
it I commit ît to your individual keeping. History 
will require it one day. It ought to be known that an 
archbishop, a cardinal of the Roman Church, can be 
threatened in France, by the Jesuits, with the thunders 
of Rome. 

* " The exhausted énergies of an old man hâve proved 
unequal to this painful excitement I hâve had to go 
through a most distressing scène with my poor sister ; 
and that Jesuit letter has struck the final blow. I die a 
martyr ; for it is their hatred of you, and of the truth 
which you so eloquently thrust before them, that they 
hâve visited on me. I freely forgive their blind fanati- 
cism. Farewell, Julio I Call in my sister and the 
rest — only don't leave me: stay till the end, to close 
my eyes." 

The last sacraments were then administered. He 
was still able to pray. When the priest uttered the 
sublime invitation, " Go, Christian spirit, to the splen- 
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dours of immortality," the old man re-echoed the words. 
Then^ calling his sister^ he squeezed her hand afiec- 
tîonately — 

" Farewell, sîster 1 " 

And, turning to his attendants — 

" Farewell, my friends ! " 

And the dying agonies came on. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE VACANT THRONE. 

The death of a bîshop îs a great event în a provincial 
town. A new reîgn will soon commence, and the cry 
. goes forth at once amongst the palace courtiers, the 
king is dead — " long live the kîng 1 " 

No one is sooner forgotten than a dead ruler. His 
ashes are hardly în the grave before everything is 
arranged as though he had never existed. 

The cardinal, who had redeemed the inconsistency of 
his life by the courage of his dying words, expired in 
dreadful suffering. Julio had received his last farewell 
and closed his eyes, Seated motionless by the bed, 
he passed the remainder of th^t cruel night, with the 
sister and servants of the'late prelate, in the awful 
présence of Death. 

The abbé Gaguel, who owed everything to the 
cardinal, had also contrived to make a certain display of 
uncontroUable grief. He regretted his benefactor less 
than his high position with the cardinal — a position, 
too, which he had intended to improve, had the cardinal 
lived. 

11—2 
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The dead man's sister^ heartiess and selfish^ made ail 
the requisite démonstrations of natural émotion. She 
had been too prudent and clever a lady, however, not 
to hâve secnred beforehand a most satisfactory will^ 
which left her her brother's sole legatee. 

Nothing remained but to inter the deceased prelate 
with the usual solemnities. The chapter met the 
moming after his death^ and proceeded to the élec- 
tion of yicars-capitulars. They were dîvided into two 
parties, represented respectively by the archpriest and 
M. Gaguel. Thèse men hated one another most cor- 
dially, and their rivalry was conspicuous on this occa- 
sion, when each was actuated exclusively by unqualified 
self-love. 

M. Gaguel carried the day. He succeeded in caus- 
ing himself to be nominated vicar-general capitular, 
with two other canons of his party ; and the archpriest 
was effectually baffled. 

A high-sounding manifesto, duly reiterating those 
officiai regrets which accompany dead bishops to their 
graves, was composed by M. Gaguel, and sîgned by 
his two coUeagues. In his capacity of senior vicar- 
general, he undertook virtually the administration of 
the diocèse. 

Julio was too dignified, and had too genuine a love 
of self-respect, to embroil himself in thèse intrigues. 
Full of unutterable grief, he discharged the daily task 
which the cardinal had entrusted to him. 

The Jesuits made a great show of mouming for the 
dead. They celebrated a solemn service in their 
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chapel. . The quantity of wax they burnt round an 
enormous catafalque, which they had constructed for 
the occasion, was incalculable ; at the same time, how- 
ever, they did not fail to insinuate a rumour in their 
own circles that God had visited the unhappy cardinal 
for his sin in sanctioning Julio's teaching. Such old 
ladies as delîght in bigotry — such young ones as live by 
enthusiasm — came to the conclusion naturally that the 
Visitation was most righteous ; and from that moment, 
Julio's name revived, wherever it was heard, unpleasant 
association with those of Luther or Satan. 

Not that this feeling was abroad among sensible 
men. There the archbishop had many warm admirers. 
They made allowance for his love of show — detecting, 
nnderneath, his real instincts. They heard him speak 
officially, in proper episcopal style ; but they knew that 
his prelate's robes concealed an upright and enlightened 
spirit 

Visîts of condolence flowed in from ail sides. The 
most enthusiastic expressions of anguish were poured 
into the ears of Mademoiselle de Flammarens and 
M. Gaguel, while Julio was saluted* as a master intel- 
lect, and interrogated as to the détails of that sudden 
and unexpected death. 

Julio repeated almost word for word, to a few intimate 
friends, the dying statements of the Cardinal. Yerde- 
lon — who had a wonderful memory — wrote down the 
account at the close of a long conversation in which 
Julio had clothed, in glowing language, the last utter- 
ances of the old man. 
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He allowed some other friends to copy hîs MS. ; and, 
withîn a week, this singular production had been cîrcu- 
lated through the entire town, while even tlie Eagle, a 
T newspaper, had alluded to ît 

Two copies of the pamphlet had not been at large 
before the Jesuit police brought one of them to the 
Provincial. Violently enraged, he sumnioned a grand 
council^ read the document with an agitated voice^ and 
ended bj asking them what they thought of it 

" It'B a hateful invention of that young reprobate. 
We know the cardinal well. It will be necessary to 
make an energetic protest against this defamatory libel. 
Perhaps it would be désirable to prosecute him.^ 

** Take care," said one ; " copies of the religions 
testament of the cardinal unsigned and unpublished 
could never constitute a criminal charge against the 
abbé Julio. But if, as one may judge from a clause in 
the manuscript, it is intended to be published, then, I 
think, we may follow him up for defamation." 

The seven concurred in this remark. Three days 
afterwards the Catholic Atlas had the followmg 
article : — 

" We leam from T- that the death of the Car- 
dinal de Flammarens has caused universal regret The 
fiineral was very superb. Ail the clergy of the diocèse 
were présent, and the entire population evinced the 
profoundest respect for the memory of the deceased 
prelate. M. TAbbë Gaguel, the vicar-general-in-chief, 
pronounced a most éloquent funeral oration, which was 
universally admired. 
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" The deceased prelate, by hîs dévotion to hîs sacred 
piBce^ and his love of sound docrine, has left behind him 
an unsuUîed réputation. Unhappily, however, a con- 
temptible anonymoas manuscript has been circulated 

în T , professing to be an auihentic transcript 

of his religions opinions. Apart from the insults 
which this prodaction hnrls against an illustrions 
Society, long ago placed, by their virtues, their know- 
ledge, their attachaient to the head of the Chnrch, in 
the van of Catholicism, it attributes to the vénérable 
cardinal, opinions so outrageous, so ntterly répugnant 
to those which he has been known to entertain during 
his whole life, that no sensible person could, for a 
moment, crédit its pretensions. Free thinkers, how- 
ever, and enemies of the Church, are making considér- 
able use of it They venture to afBrm that thèse are 
the véritable last words of the dying man, and that he 
uttered them in the lucid interval just before his death. 
It requires no small amount of credulity to swallow such 
a taie as this. 

'^ The document referred to is ascribed to the author- 
ship of a certain young priest, whom the cardinal had 
treated with extraordinary condescension, and whose 
head has been turned by the âattering attention which 
he has received. 

" It is expected that the administrators of the diocèse 
for the time being will take energetic measures to 
prevent the publication of this disgraceful document, 
and punish as he deserves the author of such a bare- 
faced imposture. ** Labiche.'* 
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It is not di£Scnlt to detect the writer of the above 

article. It created an immense sensation at T , 

and the Star of Languedoc, a Jesuit organ, did not 
fail to reproduce it, with additions, no less treacherous, 
of its own. It was évident alreadj that the Jesuit 
faction would spare no efforts to hâve Julio driven 
ont in disgrâce, if not from the diocèse, at ail events 
&om the honourable post in which the cardinal had 
placed him. 

The daj afier thèse attacks in the religions news- 
papers, ail the frequenters of the palace looked more 
and more coldlj at Julio. Those who had so recently 
flattered him, with the archpriest at their head, fore- 
seeing his disgrâce, assumed towards him a constrained 
air, and sometimes went so far as to shun him openly. 
Proud of the sufirages of the chapter and archbishop 
in fact, the Abbé Gaguel, the close ally of Madame 
de Flammarens, hesitated to expel the secretary, in 
spite of her entreaties. He was perfectly aware that 
such a measure would be agreeable to the Jesuits and 
the partisans of the CathoUc Atlas, but he had acquired 
a habit, during the manj years he had passed in office, 
of acting on every occasion with ail possible caution. 
So, anxious to avoid a démonstration, he disregarded 
his eager personal désire to be rid of a man who had . 
always been in his way, suppressed his private animosity, 
calmed the impatience of the canoness, and comforted 
himself with the thought that he might safely wait a 
while, as Julio, with his antécédents, his character, and 
the part he had played at the cardinales death, would 
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be sure ère long to furnish some snfficiendy plausible 
pretext for the desired measure. Then there was the 
forthcoming publication of the pamphlet^ which, thanks 
to the AtlaSf had attracted the notice of religions men^ 
and with which Rome and the sacred congrégation of 
the Indea were alfeady occupied. 

That little work was, in point of fact, soon to appear. 
Julio, with Yerdelon's assistance, had given the last 
touch to the manuscript which was to represent a 
Roman cardinal as an innovator. It was sent to a 
celebrated publisher in Paris, to secure for the post- 
humous utterances of M. de Flammarens the utmost 
publicity. 

Julio and Verdelon, having no wish for concealment 
in the matter, told their friends that the pamphlet 
would soon be out, and congratulated themselves at 
the thought of the impression it would create. The 
Eaffle went further; and in order the more effectually 
to stimulate curiosity, announced that the coming work 
would revive the passionate discussions which arose out 
of Lamennais' famous work. Les Paroles (Tun Croyant. 
This article created a perfect tempest of excitement in 

T . Men of the world who had been fascinated 

by the éloquence of the young priest in the pulpit of 
St Stephen*s, made open déclaration of their sympathy 
with his ideas of reform. To their admiration of his 
undoubted oratorical powers, they added the patriotic 
feeling so powerfîil in the south. Julio was a son of 
their country — a crédit to their town — so he must be 
protected; for the glory with which his name was 
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surrounded seemed to spread itself over the citj^ said 
one of leamed réputation^ already rich în men dis- 
tînguished by the acquisition of every branch of know- 
ledge. The Atlas and the Jesuits were in a condition 
little short of frenzy. Southern brains soon catch fire, 
and when once thèse men had corne to believe that 
God did not know how to take care of His own truth, 
but needed a little of theîr fanaticism to help Him, 
there was no limit to the eargemess with which they 
sought to prove their love to Him by hatred to his 
créatures. 

Easter was close at hand. A very long time had 
elapsed since Louise had been to the confessional. 
Annoyed at first with Father Briflfard's observations, 
she had wished to allow time for getting rid of the 
disagreable impression which his interested and inop- 
portune harangue had produced. In this manner a 
whole month slipped by, and at the bare thought of 
him she felt herself embarrassed from another cause. 
She knew she would be cross-questioned as to why she 
had passed four long weeks without presenting herself 
at the confessional^ and then she would catch it finely ; 
a concluding reâection which did not tend to reassure 
her. Another month passed^ and the difficulty grew 
mountains high ; and now there was nothing for it but 
to meet this formidable father, as the most pénitent of 
pénitents, acknowledging utter worldliness, and im- 
ploring the satisfaction of no end of penance. 

Moreover, to tell the whole truth, there was something 
on her conscience. She had met Yerdelon several 
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times in her brother's company ; and he, a fashionable 
young gentleman now, was no longer the downcast 
monastic youth that he had been in days when beauty 
never won from him look or thoughi It never entered 
into the artless head of her genius-brother to suspect 
that his sister coold possibly love any one else in the 
world besides himself. But modest and refined as she 
was, she belonged after ail to her sex. Her glance 
deigned to rest on the eligible maie individuals, who 
especîally since the famous sermon at St. Stephen's, had 
courted Julio's society. But there was one amongst 
them whose image outshone the others, and in those 
intercommunions which the young maiden had, whether 
she would or no, with her heart of hearts, the name of 
Augustus Verdelon was perpetually recurring, and 
Louise, though only in the présence of her own con- 
science, actually blushed. 

Her indulgent old aunt guessed probably her natural 
aversion to Father BrifFard, and regretting that she had 
not been bold enough to withstand him herself, neither 
mentioned his name nor spoke of confession. Every 
week it was, — 

" I am going to the chapel of the Inquisition." 

" Are you, dear aunt; would y ou like me to accompany 
you?" 

" No, my dear child, Madelette is enough," for the 
good woman quite understood Louise's meaning. 

However, as the fortnight before Easter drew on. 
Madame de la Clavière became anxious. Over and over 
again she had it on the tip of her tongue to say that her 
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nièce ought to be thinking of the great festival. For a 
young lady, well bom, strict hitherto in her relîgîous 
observances, to fail in keeping Easter, was to secure 

herself at T the réputation of having at least two 

lovers ; and had Louise been thus reported of, she would 
most certainly hâve been very grievously calumniated. 
Such indeed is the force of public opinion in provincial 
towns, that certain religions acts must be performed, 
whether with a good or ill grâce, wheiher personal piety 
lead to their observance, or private causes tend to pre- 
vent it In religion, as in everything else, public 
opinion is an inflexible tyrant. 

We may add that Father Briffard, who was a dis- 
ceming ecclesiastic, having noticed Madame de la Cla- 
vi&re and Madelette at the confession several times, but 
no Louise — Louise whom he had petted — Louise on 
whom he had lavished such gracions names — understood 
at once that he had produced a crisis in the feelings of 
his young pénitent, and that she had shaken off the yoke 
she had so long worn. He came to the conclusion that 
ît was no use to think of the religions life for her any 
longer ; that, to put it plainly, the devil had triumphed, 
and that if he was so lucky as to catch her again it 
would hâve to be by another plan. That it was out of 
the question to represent to her that she ought to retum 
to a path from which of course she had never departed, 
but that he would hâve to push her into a corner so 
effectually as to put it out of her power to attempt 
escape. It occurred to him at one time that Julio had 
endeavoured to persuade her to give up confessing to 
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the Jesuits ; but this îdea he abandoned. Utopians and 
dreamers like the young priest, he argued^ do not usuall j 
descend to practical détails^ or hunt ont ways of small 
revenge. And în this he was rîght. 

He had taken good care^ however^ to question her 
aunt on the subject. Meanwhile^ he waited the Easter 
festival, when he would be obliged to know for certain 
whether his wandeidug sheep was in the power of Satan, 
or whether it would hâve the good taste to retum 
wounded and foot-sore from roamings over the sharp 
rocks of ihe world, pleading and pîtifiil to the very 
révérend Briffard, to ask him to extend to it again 
the shelter and warmth of his &therlj bosom. 

The Saturdaj week before Easter, Madame de la 
Clavière said to Louise, — 

^^Dear child, I am getting weaker and weaker. I 
wish to commence the Easter services to-morrow : they 
will probably be my last My strength is ebbing away. 
Will you not make me happy by the sight of you at my 
side at the holy table ?•• 

And the eyes of the kind, though weak, old woman 
filled with tears. 

There was no getting out of this ; so Louise sum- 
moned ail her courage for the emergency. 

" Certainly, my dearest aurit : I will go with you to 
the chapel of the Inquisition." 
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CHAPTER IL 

FATHEB BBIFFABD AGAIN. 

Louise was full of indescribable terrors. She naturally 
expected bitter reproaches and terrible menaces^ sach 
as the lords of the confessional occasionally adopt — at 
times successfiillj — to terrify their pénitents, and so get 
out from them the full taie of their delinquencies. 
Trembling ail over, and almost beside herself, she 
nevertheless prolonged her torture, by begging Made- 
lette to précède her at the tribunal. At length, when 
the fatal moment arrived, scared and bewildered, like a 
convict approaching the scafFoId, she fell on her knees 
before the father, stifling a groan and bathed in tears. 

«Blessme, fatherl" 

And a long^drawn sîgh — a sîgh so heart-rending as to 
show that she had no strength of will left — escaped from 
her bruised spirit 

"Hère you are, daughter, I see: tell me carefully 
ail your faults." 

The words were uttered with such perfect gentleness, 
the quietness of the tone was, to ail appearance^ so 
natural, that the courage of Louise revived. She enu- 
merated her usual transgressions; her sins of the tongue 
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whîch she was unable to spedfy — gave, in short, just 
that summary which may be expected from those who 
hâve not been exposed to grave temptation. Woman 
though she was, and, therefore, generally prolix in her 
confession, she was by no means long on the présent 
occasion. She was very careful to avoid mention of 
her new feelings — regarding herself strictly as in the 
présence of a jndge, who was neither father nor friend 
— and wounà up by saying, — 

" I remember nothing more." 

" Very well, daughter. I suppose yon wish to observe 
Easter?" 

" Most certainly, father, if you ihink me fit." 

" Just so, daughter." 

And without making the least allusion to the long 
interval which had elapsed sînce her last confession, 
after having delivered one of ihose vague exhortations 
which he might hâve addressed to a perfect stranger — 
very brief, and in which ail language of reproach was 
carefuUy avoided — he said, — 

" Now I will absolve you." 

The absolution over, he resumed. 

" My child, I hâve heard your confession ; that is an 
affair between God and you. At présent, the interest 
whîch I hâve so long felt in you — an interest which I 
would désire to sustain at ail costs — requires me to 
admonish you in a matter of highest importance — 
affecting your foture welfare. Your aunt is very old ; 
she might die at any moment At her death your 
brother will be your only relative. I trust he loves 
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you, and that you hâve some influence over hîm. 
Listen, then, quiedy, to what I hâve to say. Your 
brother is on the brink of an abyss. We hâve leariït 
from the newspapers that he méditâtes pablishing a 
disgraceful pamphlet, which he présumes to give to 
the world under the name of the late Cardinal de 
Flammarens. This work is, to begin with, a shameful 
afiair — ^more than that, it is a fearful mistake. Neither 
the vicars-general capitular nor the new archbishop will 
suffer a young priest to issue, in the name of a deceased 
prelate, the soundness of whose views was notorious, a 
tissue of extravagancies, such as are reported to be con- 
tained in this insignificant, but audaciously libellons, 
book. 

'^ The manuscript is said to hâve been transmitted to 
Paris, to secure for it extensive publicity through those 
infidel libraries which are disseminating everywhere 
infamous books against God and His Church. 

" There is time yet to avert the calamity. You may 
rescue your brother. We know that an interdict is 
prepared for him in the diocèse; though M. Gaguel, 
from charity, from compassion for so young a priest, 
mercifuUy delays its promulgation. But should the 
book appear, he will be most reluctantly compelled by 
public opinion to adopt that fearful extrême. From this 
day, then, seek ont your brother, and use every effort 
to dissuade him. Let him recall his manuscript; let 
him formally prohibit the printer from proceeding with 
it ; let him pledge himself to live henceforth the life of 
a submissive Churchman ; let him assure M. Gtiguel, 
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who îs kindness itself to the prîests of the diocèse, that 
he îs an altered man, that he bas returned to the wise 
opinions he was so infatuated as to reject. Should he 
do this, y ou may assure hîm that ail will be forgotten. 
Those pious spirits, at présent scandalized by his con- 
duct and doctrines, will be cheered by such a recanta- 
tion. He will be recommended to the favour of the 
new archbishop, and will be preserved from that mîsery 
and disgrâce which the strong hand of authority inva- 
riably inflicts with merciless power on the rebel and 
renegade, for the terror of the insubordînate and the 
proud. 

" Once more, save your brother. Give hina clearly 
to understand that if this book îs publîshed, he is ruîned. 
There is not a moment to hesitate. He must recall his 
manuscript at once, recant, and submit. 

" Farewell, daughter. You see that T hâve not for- 
gotten you, and that I am anxious to préserve you from 
terrible calamities — the disgrâce of your family, the 
dishonour which ever attaches to the name of an inter- 
dîcted priest. When you draw near to the table of the 
Lord, ask courage from Hira. For my part, I, too, will 
pray for this unhappy wanderer ; and ail our fathers, 
who love you much, will unité in our prayer. Farewell. 
Save your unfortunate brother." 

And the little gratîng of the dark confessional was 
closed. 

" Mercîful God I what mîsery îs in store for us ! " 
Such was Louise's last ejaculation, in the depths of her 
unutterable anguish. 

TOL. I. 1 2 
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Happily for her, her aunt and Madelette were gone. 
She arose instantlj, and taking the shortest possible 
road to the palace^ found her brother, who had just 
returned from the cathedra!» and was about to partake 
of his humble break&st 

Her features were disturbed with grief. Her large 
eyes, generally so mild and clear, were mournful now, 
and BwoUen with weepiiig. Her pallor, and the con- 
vulsive twitchings of the muscles of her face, indicated 
the deepest distress. 

^^ Good heavens, Louise, is my aunt dead ? " 

" No, brother." 

^^ Thank 6od ! I can breathe freelj. But what bad 
news hâve you brought ? " 

Thus interrogated, Louise summoned ail her courage, 
and repeated almost word for word what Father Briffard 
had said. 

Thoroughly convinced, as she was, that the Jesuits 
hated her brother, she nevertheless felt that the threat 
was true, and that should the testament be published, 
an interdîct would most assuredly follow. So she im- 
plored Julio by ail that he held dearest in the world — 
by that brotherly love which he had lavished upon 
heri— by the tenderest réminiscences of their child- 
hood — in the name of her aunt, to whom they owed 
their éducation and a thousand other benefits, to draw 
back from a course which would certainly bring her 
to a prématuré grave. She placed before himall the 
troubles which would await him from the moment that 
he set himself iu opposition to authoity which proclaimed 
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itself to be implax^able, and from the chastisements of 
which there was no redress, 

To be compelled to return to the world after having 
been for a few months only a priest — an object of 
aversion to his brethren — and of horror in the eyes of 
ail the faithful I What a prospect I and ihaty jes that^ 
awaited her beloved Julio. 

To his sister's éloquent appeal^ Julio retumed answer 
that he had fully estimated the weight of her argu- 
ments^ and that if he listened to the voice of his natural 
heart^ he would lose no time in withdrawing the manu- 
script, and 80, by giving complète satisfaction, ask 
indulgence from those in authority. 

" But," said he, " I am pledged to a solemn moral 
engagement. I hâve given my word to adying man, 
and I cannot perjure myself. I know that priestly 
power bas a pitiless heart But I cannot, without 
degrading myself to my own conscience — without 
incurring hopeless remorse through my whole life, — 
fail in the most eamest assurance I hâve ever given, 
next to that which bound me to the altar. Forgive 
me, my beloved Louise ; pity your brother. And if he 
be already ail but an outcast — the abhorrence of the 
priesthood — ^keep for him, as a shelter from a world 
which seems to delight to live in hatred, an asylum in 
your heart, where no ill can reach him. I shall at 
least hâve your esteem then j and if ever I were 
plundered of your sisterly affection, the testimony of a 
good conscience would be lefk, and that would be 
enough." 

12—2 
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Louise tried her last resource. She wept vîolently ; 
but Julio remained inflexible. 

" Don't ask me to be a coward," he exclaimed^ as he 
overwLelmed his sister with endearing caresses. " My 
poor darling/' he continued, " be brave. Remember that 
ît is better far to be with the hunted and forsaken 
who still retain their uprightness of heart and con- 
science^ than with cowards and persecutors." 

Madame de la Clavière might well be anxious at her 
niece's prolonged absence. The wretched girl, however, 
made ail possible speed to get back to the Rue du Taur. 
Her brother had failed to convince her. There are, in 
truth, sacrifices which the weaker sex cannot under- 
stand. Thô Spartan mothers, indeed, used to say to 
their sons setting ont for battle, as they handed them 
their shield, * Behind it or on it' It is accepted among 
women, that, to wipe ont an insuit, a man ought to 
expose himself to the chances of a duel — death or 
homicide. But the heroism of humiliation is beyond 
their compréhension. Christianity has reiterated the 
words for 1800 years, " Blesspd are they that suffer for 
righteousness' sake." They hear this from the pulpit, 
sometimes eloquently urged. When they read the 
Gospel, they find it there; as well as in homilies on 
self-denial. To suflFer for justice, to drink the poison- 
cup of infamy, drained by the heathen Socrates, to 
Bubmit to the cross as their Master did, without a 
murmur : ail this passes before their mind as an idea 
which they see to be grand, but which they translate 
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from pradtical life, to the régions of theory ; so rarely 
is it realized either by those who teach, or those who 
hear. 

Louise was crushed by her brother's firmness. That 
he should embitter bis existence, that he should at the 
same time poison the lives of those who loved him, and 
whom he ought to make happy, that he might carry 
ont the dying wishes of an old man whose brain was 
afFected at the time he uttered them, and who had 
nothing more to fear from the curses of men — this 
was indeed an exaggeration of duty, it was nothing 
short of madness. 

When she entered her aunt's chamber, her eyes were 
tearless ; every sign of agitation was gone ; her refined 
and tender smile had corne back. There was nothing 
apparent to lead Madame de la Clavière to suspect the 
terrible scènes which had just occurred in the confes- 
sional and at the palace. 

Father Briffard, however, was not satisfied with this 
first experiment Foreseeing that Louise would en- 
counter determined résistance from her brother, he 
sent for the famous Tourniehon — the most active and 
unprincipled of the Jesuit agents. To him he sketched 
out his plans. They had been debating a long time 
who in the town was likely to bave most influence over 
the récalcitrant abbé. Now Tourniehon was well aware 
of the intimacy between Julio and Verdelon. He knew 
that the manuscript was their joint production. There 
were other things, too, that he knew equally well : and 
from one of his spies, who sometimes met Louise in 
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Society, he had ascertained that Verdelon was not indif- 
fèrent to the sister of hîs frîend. So it was decided 
that Tournîchon should call on Madame de la Clavière, 
and secure her aid, as well as that of her nièce, in the 
effort td gain over to their side the man who had helped 
in the préparation of the obnoxious pamphlet, which 
contained, as was well known, some tolerably smart 
things against the Jesuits. At the same time, Toumi- 
chon and Father Briffard acknowledged to one another, 
as they exchanged a glance which attested their long 
expérience in such matters, that if the eyes of Made- 
moiselle de la Clavière fell discouragîngly on this last 
attempt, it was hopeless to try any farther measures. 

This undertaking was by no means easy of accom- 
plishment Tournichon, however, resolved to try his 
best He presented himself the same évening at the 
Rue du Taur, and, before plajring the usual game of 
cards, — the old lady's favourite relaxation, — led the 
conversation to Julio. He extolled his talents to the 
skies, and spoke of the great interest which the good 
fathers took in him. 

" But," added he, to his vénérable friend, " I cannot 
conceal from you the sensation produced among ail right- 
thinking people, by a certain outrageons pamphlet which 
threatens nothing less than an attack on the réputation 
of the late cardinal," 

It was easy for Tournîchon to terrify Madame de la 
Clavière, with référence to the conséquences that would 
attend its publication. He suggested that it was the 
gênerai belief that ail arguments would fail with Julio, 
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except it were those of his friend who had assisted him 
in its préparation. 

" You alone, my worihy friend — ^you alone, with your 
nîece, can save this unhappy yonth. Unité bravely in 
the enterprise, and go to M, Verdelon. It will be 
unpleasant^ I doubt not; but supposing you succeed^ 
what happiness for yourselves^ what misery spared to 
the young prîest — at least, what scandai in the Church, 
80 everlastingly insulted. Set out^ then^ dear friend^ 
with this charming nièce of yours. In thèse chivairous 
days, ladies are refased nothing. When we want \o 
gain a lawsuit, we send them to plead with the judges. 
Whoever wants a particular post> sets to work at once 
to secure their interest Use yours, in this extremity, 
dear friend." 

Madame de la Clavière, persuaded by this éloquent 
harangue, promised to make the attempt, declaring at 
the same time, however, that it would be very painfril 
to her to do so. 

** Never mind^ dear lady. Do not be afraid. Surely, 
surely ihe end justifies the means : look at Judith." 

Louise coloured slightly. 

" My dear young lady," continued the old fox, " you 
are not asked to eut off M. Yerdelon's head. But 
surely no harm is done by being — amiable!" 

It was decided that the following aftemoon the 
La Clavière ladies were to call on M. Verdelon. 

The good old lady, from her weak state of health, 
and the habit of many years, receîved nobody at her 
house. Her confesser had accustomed her to this 
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a direction équivalent almost invariably to a full 
pardon.* 

The clergy of T readily adapted themselves to 

this man, who had passed twenty years of his life in 
presiding over a large monastery, Father Criquet 
(such was the nickname he had received» in accordance 
with a fréquent fashion in ail diocèses,) was a tolerable 
sort of man. He never took in any great idea. He 
was always scribbling, scribbling; but, after he had 
held his council and written his letters, he would go in 
a complacent spirit, like a good old séminariste and hâve 
a game at backgammon with one of his vicars-general 
or his secretary, assuming that his diocèse was in the 
most blissful order and repose. 

His réputation was spotless. Although^ at his state 
banquets he paid his respects to excellent wines, yet he 
never exceeded a condition of jovial good humour. He 
had brought with him from Luçon a young vicar- 
general and a young secretary. The famous Gaguel had 
managed so skilfuUy as to secure his own continuance in 
the office which he held. He had accomplished that 
by a joumey which he made to Luçon, immediately 
after the archbishop's nomination, on which occasion he 
furnished the new prelate with full partîculars, con- 

* The reader will understand that the aathar in placing the soene of 
thèse transactions in a town in the soath of France, has merelj adopted 
this plan that he might hâve a framework for his taie, withoat intend- 
ing the slightest allusions to anj chnrch dignitaries of the présent âaj. 
Throaghont the whole book, his portraits are pnrelj imaginaiy. While 
he feels himself jnstified in assailing the abnses which hâve crept into 
existing institations, he never dégrades himself bj pereonal attacks. 
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housekeeper appeared and told them he was în his 
study. They were shown into a small drawing-room* 
tastefully decorated. 

There îs something indefinable in the curiosity of a 
love-stricken heart Louise devoured with her eyes 
the framed engravings, almost ail of them works of art^ 
witli which the room was adorned. Family miniatures^ 
in oval frames^ hung round the supports of the pier- 
glass over the chimney-piece. 

" Doubtless Auguste's mother is amongst thèse," said 
Louise. ** He must be a good son." 

She noticed every one of those many pretty little 
nothings which young people delight in, and which are 
often présents from friends or remembrances of joumeys. 
Nothing escaped her rapid glance, and a half-opened 
door revealed to her the élégant library of the young 
man for whom Julio had so often predicted a brilliant 
future. 

This little room, in such exquisite order and so grace- 
fuUy decorated, gave her a high opinion of the moral 
worth of Auguste Verdelon. 

•Women judge by theîr instincts ; and it is owing to 
those strange influences which appeal rather to the 
heart than to the head, that it happens that they are 
so much more rarely deceived than men. 

Verdelon entered the room by the library door, and 
excused himself forthwith to Madame de la Clavière for 
not having come immediately. He was thoroughly at 
his ease, and hastened to recall the remembrance of the 
pleasant days he had spent at La Clavière in happiest 
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allied witli an îrrelîgîous faction, readîng ail kînds of 
books and papers, a sort of free-thinker, who ought 
carefully to hâve avoîded the prîesthood, and who 
would yet occasion frightful scandais in the Church — 
a priest who required watchîng, who ought to be kept 
down with an iron hand, and coniined alwajs to the 
very humblest positions in the Church, in order that the 
irksomeness, the isolation, the absence of any oppor- 
tunity to thrust himself forward, might shroud him in 
désirable obscurity: the least show of faveur, it was 
urged, would be hîs ruin. He was a new Luther, who 
ought to be suppressed, unless they were prepared to 
hâve him setting the Church on fire." The whole wound 
up with a séries of little anecdotes and protests against 
a man whose life was as pure as an angel's. 

A week before M. le Cricq's arrivai, Julio received 
the following letter : — 

Palace f Luçoriy 1859. 

« Rev. Sir,— 

"I REGRET to inform you that T hâve already 
disposed of the post of secretary-general of the arch-, 

diocesô of T . Surrounded as I am hère with 

friends in my prîvate confidence, I could not possibly 
separate myself frora them in the new post to which, in 
the providence of God, I hâve been called. I hope to 
find you a position adapted to your qualifications and 
tastes. 

" I hâve, &c, 

" Pierre François, 

''ArchMshop of T ." 
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The day after his installation^ Monseigneur le Cricq^ 
faithful to his business ideafi» glaiiced over the list of 
clergy unemployed, and forwarded a second letter to 
Julio. 

"Palace, T ,1859. 

'' Rev. Sir,— 

** The vicar of St Semin requîres a fifth curate. 
Tou know the importance ''of the parish, and the good 
you may do there. I name you to that post, where 
I hope that> under the supervision of authority, your 
career will, for the future, be unexceptionable. You 
are still young — profit by the expérience of your early 
errors. Be humble, ând God will bless your mmistry. 

** Meantime, you may reckon on my sincère friend- 
ship. 

" Pierre François, 

" Archbishop of T ." 

Thus did Monseigneur Cricq, by this first act of his 
administration, suppress, with very little hésitation, a 
man of spirit and fervour. He had not, in the slightest 
degree, criticized the questionable détails of M. Gaguel. 
Evidently there was no mercy for Julio from the new 
ruler: the proposed System of repression was to be 
carried ont. The young man detected at once the in- 
fluences under which the archbishop had written. He 
acted in a spirit worthy of himself, and applied himself 
modestly to his humble task as curate. 

Monseigneur le Cricq was no more fond of the Jesuits 
than his predecessor had been, but he was more afraid 

TOL. L 18 
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voluntary seclusîon, the better to préserve her froni 
any influence wliich might counteract that of M. Tour- 
nichon. She had become as timid as a child. Conse- 
quently she had not accomplished half of the distance 
between her house and M. Verdelon's, before she felt 
her courage ebbing away at the idea of making a call, 
with the object of preferring a request She communi- 
cated her uneasiness to Louise. That young lady, in 
spite of her secret partiality for the gentleman in ques- 
tion, was as little dîsposed for the visit as her aunt A 
refined sensé of propriety told her, that when one of 
her ses asks an important favour from a young man the 
lord of her affections, it is, in some sort, a pledge. She 
endeavoured, however, to encourage her aunt. 

** Never fear ; M. Verdelon is so natural ; he will put 
you so thoroughly at your ease, dear aunt, that you 
will hâve nothing to apprehend. Moreover, last recess, 
he spent a fortnight at La Clavière ; and you often told 
me how much you admired his modesty, intelligence, 
and thoughtfîil attention." 

" I remember perfectly, Louise." 
" I am certain he will lay himself out to be agreeable 
to you, my dear aunt." 

^^ Let us ask God that he may," said she, raising her 
eyes. " What a mercy if we could be the means of 
saving our very dear boy ! " as she always called 
Julio. 

Though the ladies had walked very slowly, they 
arrived at that moment at Verdelon's abode. Louise 
knocked at the door. Her heart beat when an old 
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housekeeper appeared and told them he was in hîs 
study. They were shown into a small drawing-room* 
tastefully decorated. 

There îs somethîng indefinable in the curiosity of a 
love-stricken heart Louise devoured with her eyes 
the framed engravings, almost ail of them works of art^ 
witli which the room was adorned, Family miniatures^ 
in oval frames, hung round the supports of the pier- 
glass over the chimney-piece. 

" Doubtless Auguste's mother is amongst thèse," said 
Louise. ^^ He must be a good son." 

She noticed every one of those many pretty little 
nothings which young people delight in, and which are 
often présents from friends or remembrances of journeys. 
Nothing escaped her rapid glance, and a half^opened 
door revealed to her the élégant library of the young 
man for whom Julio had so often predicted a brilliant 
future. 

This little room, in such exquisite order and so grace- 
fuUy decorated, gave her a high opinion of the moral 
worth of Auguste Verdelon. 

•Women judge by their instincts ; and it is owing to 
those strange influences which appeal rather to the 
heart than to the head, that it happons that they are 
so much more rarely deceived than men. 

Verdelon entered the room by the library door, and 
excused himself forthwith to Madame de la Clavière for 
not having corne immediately. He was thoroughly at 
his ease, and hastened to recall the remembrance of the 
pleasant days he had spent at La Clavière in happiest 
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intimacj with them ail. He had forgotten notbing; 
not even the malicious practical jokes of Miss Louise. 

So the ground was admirably prepared for the forth- 
coming oveVtures. It was the old lady's duty to open 
the subject 

The courage wbîch she had prayed for had been 
granted. She detailed in touching terms her anxiety 
with référence to Julio and his unfortunate pamphlet. 
She informed Verdelon that an interdîct was in store at 
the palace, that the religions world in the town was 
greatly agitated, and that it exercised a powerfiil in- 
fluence over the décisions of the vicars-capitular; and 
that at any moment suspension ^ a divinis ' (such was 
the term with which Toumichon had so effectually 
terrified her, that it had stuck in her memory) might 
be pronounced against him. 

"I shall never survive," she added, ^^Julio's dis- 
honour; and I shall carry away to the tomb, with 
deepest grief, the thought of the disgrâce which it will 
hâve brought upon our family name. What will be 
the future prospects of poor Louise, when her brother 
îs in 80 fearful a position ? For you cannot be ignorant, 
dear M. Verdelon, that, with us, to interdict a priest is 
to dégrade him to a convict's position.'' 

Then she proceeded to insinuate, with fair adroitness, 
that it was generally understood in the town that he, 
M. Verdelon, had assîsted in the préparation of this 
pamphlet which had raised the storm, and that he 
shared the responsibility which would attach to its 
publication. Would it not, then, be easy for him to 
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rescue the poor abbé from the frightfui punishment 
that threatened hîm, but which could not affect hîm- 
self, hj allegîng his right as having worked with him 
at the manuscript^ and so exertîng sufficient influence 
with his friend^ to prevent him (rom proceeding anj 
further in the matter. 

Verdelon listened with that feeling of filial défér- 
ence, combined with pity and regret, which is always 
inspired by old âge, more especially when menaced 
with some heavy affliction. 

Lfouise, seated near her aunt, repeated with her looks 
every word that had been^ spoken; and this accom- 
paniment of the old lady's address was by no means 
the least powerful argument employed, Her expres- 
sion so holy, yet so wrought up by sorrow, influenced 
Verdelon with an ail-but -magical power. A terrible 
struggle raged within him. He was too clear-sighted 
not to see the advantage he might gain, so far as the 
feelings of Louise were concemed, should she find in 
hîm Julio's préserver. On the other hand, he was 
too honourable to deceive Madame de la Clavière by 
promising to avail himself of those supposed rights 
which the shrewdness of the old lady led her to fancy 
she had discovered in his connection with the dreaded 
work. As far as the matter îtself was concemed, 
any unrighteons punishment which Julio might incur 
appeared to him to involve little short of a title to 
heaven. 

However, he could not reasonably refuse to exert his 
influence with his friend. He engaged to do his best 
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to rescue hiin, if possible^ from the impending suspen* 
sion a divinis. 

The ladies rose to leave. The promise had encou* 
raged them to hope. 

" Save us, Monsieur Yerdelon^" said Louise^ as she 
followed her aunt from the door. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE NEW ARCHBISHOP. 

To the dignîfied Cardinal de Flammarens — a clever 
man, overflowing wltli libéral and gênerons ideas, which 
he had suppressed in order to secure ecclesiastical 
preferment — there succeeded Pierre François Paul 
le Cricq, senior vicar-general of Nevers, and for ten 
years Bishop of Luçon. Inferior^ in manj respects to 
the deceased prelate, he had one undeniable advantage 
over him^ and that was aptitude for most skilfully 
directing the work of the diocèse. Though his mind 
was not altogether inactive, he had Utile power as an 
orator, and his episcopal charges were as prosy as that 
species of literature could well he. Hard and close 
with his clergy, he still pretended to be just ; and if 
any one were plucky enough to hold up their heads in 
his présence, and brave the first terrible onset of his 
wrath, the alarming dignitary softened down, entered 
into a compromise, and, instead of hurling at the 
unhappy priest a décision bristling with iîiture terrors, 
said simply, " Retum to your post, I will see to it," 
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a direction équivalent almost invariably to a full 
pardon.* 

The clergy of T readîly adapted themselves to 

this man» who had passed twenty years of his life in 
presiding over a large monastery. Father Criquet 
(such was the nickname he had received» in accordance 
with a fréquent fashion in ail diocèses») was a tolerable 
sort of man. He never took in any great idea. He 
was always scribbling, scribbling; but, afler he had 
held his council and written his letters» he would go in 
a complacent spirit, like a good old séminariste and hâve 
a game at backgammon with one of his vicars-general 
or his secretary» assuming that his diocèse was in the 
most blissful order and repose. 

His réputation was spotless. Although» at his state 
banquets he paid his respects to excellent wines, yet he 
never exceeded a condition of jovial good humour. He 
had brought with him from Luçon a young vicar- 
general and a young secretary. The iamous Gaguel had 
managed so skilfully as to secure hisown continuance in 
the office which he held. He had accomplished that 
by a joumey which he made to Luçon» immediately 
after the archbishop^s nomination» on which occasion he 
iumished the new prelate with full particulars» con- 

* The leader mU understand that the anthar in placmg the soene of 
thèse transactioiis in a town in the sonth of France, has merelj adopted 
this plan that he might hâve a framework for his taie, withoat intend- 
ing the slightest allusions to anj chnrch dignitaries of the présent daj. 
Thronghont the whole book, his portraits are pnrelj imaginaiy. Whîle 
he feels himself jnstified in assailing the abuses which haye crept into 
ezisting institutions, he never dégrades himself by pereonal attacks. 
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cerning ail the clergy in his diocèse. The détails 
were so minute and exact» that the archbishop found 
executed ready to hand a task of great importance» 
which would hâve taken him ten years' supervison of 
his new diocèse before he could hâve accomplished 
it Gaguel saw that he was necessary to his new 
master» while the other» concealing his satisfaction» 
assumed the air of one conferring a great &vour when 
he informed him that he purposed retaining him in his 
post. Gaguel» on the other hand» was equally on the 
alert» and promised not to lose an hour in repairing the 
neglect which had arisen under the cardinales adminis- 
tration» convinced fully in his own mind that» in two 
or three years» he would be made a bishop. 

His secret papers had greatly interested the arcli- 
bishop. They were as vigorous and accurate as a légal 
document. And it was the proof thus afforded of 
long and patient toil» which had excited his admiration. 
Noterions scandais» mère suspicions» informations» acts 
of imprudence» ail were detailed under the head of each 
name — from the youngest priest to the archpriest him- 
self ; and that with a sternness of language» investing 
the whole with the character of an indictiiient. 

Of course» Julio had his place in thèse clérical statis- 
tics. ^^ A dangerous man» with a heated imagination» 
proud» fuU of self-conceit because his late eminence» 
when in his dotage» had unfortunately appointed him 
secretary of the diocèse» handling the word of God 
irreverently» profaning the pulpit by shameful novelties 
of doctrine, and so outragîng religions feeling in T ; 
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allied with an irreligioas faction, reading ail kinds oF 
books and papers, a sort of free-thinker, who ought 
carefuUy to hâve avoided the priesthood, and who 
would yet occasion frîghtful scandais in the Church — 
a priest who reqoîred watching, who ought to be kept 
down with an iron hand, and confined always to the 
very humblest positions in the Church, in order that the 
irksomeness, the isolation, the absence of any oppor- 
tunity to thrust himself forward, might shroud him iu 
désirable obscurîty: the least show of favour, it was 
urged, would be his ruin. He was a new Luther, who 
ought to be suppressed, unless they were prepared to 
hâve him setting the Church on fire." The whole wound 
up with a séries of little anecdotes and protests against 
a man whose life was as pure as an angel's. 

A week before M. le Cricq's arrivai, Julio received 
the following letter : — 

Palace, Luçon, 1859. 

« Rev. Sir,— 

"I BEGRET to inform you that I hâve already 
disposed of the post of secretary-general of the arch-, 

diocesô of T . Surrounded as I am hère with 

friends in my private confidence, I could not possibly 
separate myself frora them in the new post to which, in 
the providence of God, I hâve been called. I hope to 
find you a position adapted to your qualifications and 
tastes. 

" I bave, &c. 

" Pierre François, 

''Archbishop of T ." 
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The day after hîs installation. Monseigneur le Cricq, 
faithfal to his business ideas, glaiiced over the list of 
clergy unemployed, and forwarded a second letter to 
Julio. 

''Palace, T , 1859. 

« Rev. Sir,— 

" The vîcar of St Semin requires a fifth curate. 
Ton know the importance ''of the parish, and the good 
you may do there. I name you to that post, where 
I hope that, under the supervision of authority, your 
career will, for the future, be unexceptionable. You 
are still young — ^profit by the expérience of your early 
errors. Be humble, and God will bless your ministry* 

** Meantime, you may reckon on my sincère friend- 
ship. 

" Pierre François, 

" Archbishop of T -." 

ThuB did Monseigneur Cricq, by this first act of his 
administration, suppress, with very little hésitation, a 
man of spirit and ferveur. He had not, in the slightest 
degree, criticized the questionable détails of M. Gaguel. 
Evidently there was no mercy for Julio from the new 
ruler: the proposed System of repression was to be 
carried oui The young man detected at once the in- 
fluences under which the archbishop had written. He 
acted in a spirit worthy of himself, and applied himself 
modestly to his humble task as curate. 

Monseigneur le Cricq was no more fond of the Jesuits 
than his predecessor had been, but he was more afraid 

TOL. I. 13 
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of them. So after hîs grand levée, when ail the clergy 
of the vast diocèse were présent to sainte the rising sun, 
hîs first officiai visit was paid to the Provincial. He 
made the most unreserved protestations of his dévotion 
to the order, and left the establishment enchanted with 
his performance. 

The foUowîng day the Provincial paid his respects to 
the archbishop. The good father came to pay his high- 
ness the same kind of compliments as he had received 
from him the day before. The archbishop was more 
a£fectionate even than on the préviens occasion. He 
promised to aid the Jesuits to the utmost of his ability 
in the construction of their intended large establishment. 
He passed the warmest eulogiums on their zeal, and 
reiterated his promise to do ail he could to promote an 
order placed by the most holy PontifFs themselves in thé 
van of Catholicism. 

Well aware that his address would be accurately 
reported at Rome, he spoke in the warmest and most 
grandiloquent terms of the immortal Pio Nono. He 
applauded extravagantly the great achievements of his 
reign. He commended the firmness with which he had 
opposed himself to the schemes of the Italian révolution. 
He could speak of nothing but the virtues and the 
sanctity of Pins. He went so far as to say that, ill- 
disposed to wait for the Pope's death, he had been 
tempted often to imitate the example of St. Theresa, 
with référence to an excellent man whom she greatly 
revered, to pray to him during his lifetime. The arch- 
bishop was evidently driving at the cardinal's hat 
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The Provîncial, în hîs turn, was enthusîastic about ail 
the pretty things said by the archbishop^ before he came 
to the point whîch he had at heart — the pamphlet in the 
press. 

The archbishop knew nothing whatever about iU 
Whether from some hidden motive, or through negli- 
gence, Gagnel had never mentioned it. So the Pro- 
vincial had to tell him ail the particulars. 

•' I will provide a remedy there," he said in reply. 

"Your highness will understand that it is not the 
interest of our order, so wantonly attacked, that has 
urged us to action, but that of the Church at large." 

" Did I not tell you I would provide a remedy ? You 
may reckon on my vigilance, very révérend father." 

And the Provincial, kneeling, humbly received the 
archiépiscopal blessing, and retired. 

Julio hastened to the modest post which had been 
assigned to him. The fifth curate of St Sernin ex- 
changed his sumptuous apartment at the archiépiscopal 
palace for a little lodging at the entrance of the Rue 
du Taur, near the place St Raymond. Verdelon was 
greatly taken up with the request he had received to 
endeavour to turn his friend from the proposed publish- 
ing. He had already commenced his attack by making 
certain propositions to Julio, to which he had not 
appeared wholly averse. Verdelon lost no time in 
communicating to Madame de la Clavière and Louise 
this promise of success, probably because he thought 
it right, possibly because it seemed rather long since 
he had seen the young lady. Since their visit his pas- 

13—2 
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' sion în that quarter had become deeper thaii ever. He 
regarded the study where he had received liouîse as a 
sanctnary, and he was for ever renewing în his memory 
the little passage of affection. Do not smile at his 
enthusiasm^ reader; it touched the most serioas busi- 
ness in life^ on which ail earthly happiness hinges. 

The ladies were impatient to know the resuit of Ver- 
delon's efforts. Madame said slily that he was a long 
time before he called. 

" Don't be alarmed^ dear aunt ; he is politeness îtself," 
Louise would reply. 

Thîs, then, was their one great subject of interesL 
They had not felt much the banishment of Julio from 
the palace. They felt confident that^ surrounded as he 
was by enemies, he would scarcely be represented to 
the new archbishop în the most favourable colours. So 
as they knew his talents^ they did not fear for his 
future. But the présent trouble, the terrible anguish 
which they so acutely felt, was the threatened interdict 
of Father Briffard. By a sort of intuitive instinct, they 
had corne to regard the man whose yoke they had worn 
so long as the bitterest persécuter of their house. 

When Verdelon at length called, his visit was re- 
ceived as a god-send. The mild eyes of the old lady 
were fîill of maternai tendemess; while Louise, with 
her clear, bright gaze, seemed as though she would 
hâve given him her whole soûl in the expression with 
which she regarded him, provided only that Julio was 
saved. 

The young man was quite beside himself with delîght 
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** Lîsten to the first concession I hâve wrung from ' 
him," he said, " after long and terrible fights ; for the 
dear fellow is înconceivably obstinate. I seized your 
idea^ madam ; so you must hâve ail the crédit. I 
pleaded my rights with référence to the printing. 
I compelled him to admit that it made no différence 
to his faithful keeping of his promise to the late car- 
dinal^ whether the book took his name or mine. I dare 
not disgoise from you that he is still undecided — ^not 
from any silly wish to be an author, but simply from 
his désire to be identified with a publication destined so 
largely to influence the religion of the future. If he 
makes the sacrifice I hâve urged upon him, it will be 
owing to his gratefiil dévotion to his beloved aunt, and 
his devoted attachment to his sister ; but let me assure 
you it will cost him dear." 

Verdelon had been discreet enough to pirotract a 
litUe his négociation with Julio. You see it was inti- 
mately connected with his love^making, inasmuch as it 
involved sundry visits to a certain abode, which was 
ever open to him now. However little he got out of 
Julio, they would be none the less under an obligation 
to him, and he knew well that gratitude is a famous 
hand at helping on love. 

Meanwhile the humiliation of Julio was the talk of 
the town. The small bigoted sect, jealous priests, 
Gaguelites and Jesuits, were wild with delight 

" The eminent metropolitan orator I" they said, scoff- 
ingly — ** the confidant of the late cardinal I — the fifth 
curate of St Serninl Very prettyl The finger of 
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God îs there 1 He knows how to deal wîth the proud 
doer." 

For Julîo, among the meekest of men, was the most 
self-satisfied in the estimation of this Pharisaic host — 
thanks to the etigraa which Gaguel had attached to 
him. 

The more distinguished people of the town, however, 
held a différent opinion. Independent of little factions, 
there were in the magistracy, at the bar, in science, 
among the professors in arts, men who represented 
worthily the great city, and who brought crédit to the 
capital of the south. Thèse men occasionally were 
carefiil to express their opinion of Juh'o. They spoke 
of the profound impression which his éloquent sermon 
had produced upon their minds. They observed that 
such talents were too rare not to be fostered among the 
clergy. Nor did they fail to let the archbishop know 
that they considered Julio's nomination to the fifth 
curacy of St. Sernin an act of revenge on the part 
of M. Gagne], and a concession extorted from his 
highness. 

Thèse représentations were not lost on this exalted 
personage. It was his chief game to exercise a favour- 
able influence over the officiai world, whose sentiments 
reach ministers daily, and so build up the réputation 
of those who receive in conséquence the faveurs of 
Government Of course, the archbishop's great anxiety 
was to obtain, like his predecessor, a cardinales hat 
Now, to be a cardinal in France, two things are re- 
quired, which, to a man of mère average ability, are 
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hy no means easy — first, to secure the favour of Govem- 
ment, which requîres a man of extrême modération ; 
and, next^ the favour of Rome^ which insists npon the 
Pope and his temporals hefore every other living thing. 
Facts prove that men are found skilfiil enough to meet 
the difficulty. The art of arriving at the cardinalate 
has been thoroughly described in the mémorable verses 
of the fabulist — 

I am a bird, yon see my wings ; 
I am a moase, and rats are kings. 

Long live the rats I 

So the concluding life of this prelate, who almost in 
his seventieth year, had been translated to one of the 
iinest bishoprics in France» was consumed in the misér- 
able attempt to flatter Rome and the Jesuits, and at the 
same time to keep in favour at Paris, with the con- 
sciousness, that if he were too civil in this last quarterhe 
would seal his fate in the first He concluded his con- 
versation with varions people on the subject of Julio, 
by observing that the young man required careful 
managing ; but, in his own mind, he felt he had been a 
little too hasty in espousing the animosities of Gaguel. 

The time was spring — a glorious spring. The town, 
magnificently situated on the green banks of a clear- 
flowing river, was beîng embosomed in the beauty of 
opening foliage. Trees, shrubs, and flowers expanded 
laughingly under the fierce sun of the south, whose 
rays, however, were tempered by the neîghbouring 
Pyreneean snows. The health of Madame de la Gla- 
vière having been greatly tried by the récent troubles of 
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Julio^ and requirîng greater care and watchîng every 
day, her physician ordered her into the country for 
change of air. Before they set out, Verdelon called to 
tell ihem that Julio had consented to remove hîs name 
from the forthcomîng pamphlet, agreeing that the pré- 
face should be signed by Verdelon only, who was in 
reality the author of It^ and orders had been sent to 
Paris to that efFect. Verdelon further promised to 
endeavour to persuade Julio to some further concession, 
which should efiectually put him out of the reach of 
censure. 

This second visit was exceedingly welcome to the old 
lady. She conceived a warm affection for her nephew's 
devoted and energetic friend ; and, on telling him of her 
intended visit to La Clavière, begged that he would 
soon corne and see her ; an invitation which he declared 
himself only too ready to accept, as soon as he had any 
further tidings to communicate. 

The young advocate returned home more smîtten than 
ever with Louise, whose beauty was at that time blos- 
soming daily. He indulged in the delîghtful dream of 
a visit to ihe old country house where once before, 
clothed it is true in the clérical dress, he had enjoyed 
such a pleasant welcome, where his first émotion of love 
had been experienced, and places linked with such me- 
mories as thèse are ever tenderly cherished. Julio paid 
a visit to his aunt and sister the night before their de- 
parture. He was in that mood that finds most l*elief in 
heart to heart conversation, when a warm Ipving sympa- 
thizing look is so well calculated to sweeten the cup of 
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sorrow, Order your life as you will, seize ail that 
position, power, and intellect can give yoù, if you hâve 
never known what it is to unbosom your soûl in loving 
confidence, you bave been unfortunate indeed. You 
bave never tasted real love — in its noblest form tbe soûl 
of buman life, eternal as tbe life tbat shall ever be, and 
tbe eternal God from wbom it cornes. Ignorant of its 
real cbarm, wbat can you really know of bappiness ? 

Julio's grand idea was a sister's love. Wbat cared be 
tbat be was no longer arcbiepiscopal secretary ? Were 
not bis présent lodgings as good to bim as tbe costly 
apartments be bad resigned? Was be less distin- 
guisbed as fiftb curate of St. Semin tban wben a 
cardinal of France was bowing before bim, and tender- 
ing bim a sinner's confession, and a bishop's acknow- 
ledgment of unprincipled ambition ? Happily for bim, 
be bad not founded bis bappiness on buman greatness, 
and so be bad not been ^^ made asbamed " wben bis 
bonours fell fi'om bis sboulders. To bim wbose expec- 
tation is from God, wbo is guided in everytbing by tbe 
rule of an enligbtened conscience, wbat matters tbe 
criticism of the multitude? It was, indeed, pleasant 
rest to bim to leave tbe fruitless and distracting troubles 
of ambition to tbe arcbpriest of tbe catbedral, wbo was 
already tuming from bim as benceforth unable to serve 
bim ; to Gaguel, wbo contmued to favour bim witb trea- 
cberous smiles, and Monseigneur le Cricq, wbo would 
never rest till bis crimson bad cbanged to purple, and 
wbo, be knew, was temporizing witb bim, because be 
dreaded tbe effect tbat would be produced at Paris by 
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the tidings that he had been at war with a virtaous and 
intelligent young priest They might follow up their 
eager ambitions — it was their line. He saw life ahder 
a very différent aspect. If he could count on Louise's 
sisterly affection ; if^ during his future life, he might 
reckon on one loving and devoted heart; if, in his 
heavier hours of sorrow, there were but that one to come 
and say to him, ^^ God has given me to thee : what ails 
thee now ?" if he had but this one blessing granted 
he asked for nothing more. 

To this point Julio's most powerful feelings were 
directed. Though troubling hîmself very little about 
common affairs, he saw clearly that his aunt's extensive 
property would fall into the clutches of Father Briffard. 
He had made up his mind that the Jesuits should not 
hâve their hundred thousands for nothing, though he 
had never staked his own or Louise's happiness on this 
brilliant fortune. He always saw in prospect a humble 
presbytery, which no one else would care to hâve, and 
whither he would be sent for want of a better nominee, 
or possibly from some misgiving sensé of wrong at the 
ihought of the wrong done to him. Provided only he 
had with him there his beloved Louise, he asked nothing 
more from the higher powers in the church. 

The day that he went to say good-by, his aunt and 
sister were unable to disguise their delight at what 
Yerdelon's médiation had accomplished. 

** He has been truly kind," saîd the old lady. 

*' What a gênerons disposition he has I " chimed in 
Louise, and a slight blush accompanied the excla* 
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mation^ so lîke a quasi-confession of love, whîch none 
but her brother, who loved her so tenderly, could hâve 
detected. 

" But it is for your sakes, understand, and not for 
his, that I hâve given in so far as to withhold mj 
name from the pamphlet" 

" Oh, we know that," said his aunt ; " you might do 
more still," she added, timîdly. 

Julio managed to évade her appeal, being anxious to 
avoid ail dispute with her in her délicate state of health. 

It was arranged that any holidays he could obtain 
from his new duties should be spent at La Clavière. 
There was his library there — his private room — as 
retired as a hermitage, and those who loved him would 
be présent to sweeten ail. 

Julio spun out this evening vîsit as long as he could. 
He visibly endeavoured to compensate to the aunt he 
so tenderly loved, for the anxiety he had caused her ; 
whîle his unrestraint with Louise was a thorough re- 
freshment to him. In the few moments of private 
conversation which the thoughtful old lady contrived 
that they should hâve, he renewed to her those assurances 
of brotherly dévotion which, when they are given by 
the upright and the brave, are never inconstant as those 
from inferior characters. From the very time that his 
struggles and persécutions commenced, he had felt that 
he needed a heart full of sisterly sympathy to sustain 
him in his escape with a bruised, and ail but broken 
heart irom that state of siège in which his formidable 
enemies were resolved to place him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PUBLICATION OF THE RELIGIOUS OPINIONS OF 
CARDINAL DE FLAMMARENS. 

Verdelon speedily paid his promîsed visit at La Cla- 
vière ; drawn there, as îs well known, by an irrésistible 
attraction. Women are naturaliy inquisitive; and if 
he was welcomed heartîly, both by the elder and the 
younger lady, it was doubtless owing, in some measure, 
to their anxiety to see the development of the drama in 
which Julio was so deeply involved. The question with 
them was, would that dreadful pamphlet appear ? On 
that point, however, they felt tolerably confident: it 
remained to be considered whether, after important cor- 
rections, after additions tending to weaken its efiect on 
the religions public, above ail, after the name of the 
principal author had been withdrawn, it might possibly 
escape the thunders of denunciation, and Julio an ana- 
thema. And this Verdelon, at his last visit, led them 
to hope. 

He came full of smiles, bringing good news ; Julio 
had been inflexible upon one point — that of maintaining, 
at ail risks, the scrupulous fidelity which he had origin- 
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ally brought to his task; so that he might be the 
accurate interpréter of the thoughts of his iUustrious 
master; but în every other particular he had been 
willing to yield, A prefatory note announced that, 
though the book was a correct record of the sentiments 
of the deceased cardinal^ it was^ nevertheless^ submitted 
to the ecclesiastical authorities with every sentiment of 
déférence and respect Only Yerdelon's name appeared 
at the end of the préface. 

" Let us get it off our hands," Julio had said. " They 
want the copy to print : 111 send it to-day. The book 
will be out this week." 

So the kind-hearted diplomatist had, to appearances, 
triumphed as far as possible. Indeed, he pressed upon 
them so eamestly the belief that there was nothing 
more to fear for Julio, in connection with the publica- 
tion, that he began at last to believe it himself. 

Country visîts, even at a quiet, regular establishment 
like La Clavière, hâve their little necessary variations, 
and Madame de la Clavière naturally asked Yerdelon 
to dinner. As she could not go any distance from her 
room with fatigue, the business of lionizing him over 
the pretty little English park with which the charming 
résidence was surrounded, devolved upon Louise, This 
park was very dear to her : Julio had designed it, and 
she had watched over the carrying out of the plans. It 
was she who, at her brother's suggestions, had arranged 
the disposai of the plantations, and traced ont the wind- 
ing walks among the old trees. The keeping up the 
lawns, and the care of an artificial pond, stored with 
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gold and silver fish, and constracted among the rocks 
and aquatic plants^ so as to look like a little lake^ were 
the favourite occupations of this graceful girl, whose 
beauty threw around her, wherever she went, an irré- 
sistible fascination. 

Who coold wonder at the girlish glee wilh which she 
wished to show off ail thèse attractions. Yerdelon^ his 
heart throbbing with the ecstasj of first love, folio wed 
the simple, truthful, merry maid, beneath whose feet 
the grass blades scarcely bent, through those self-same 
spots that he had explored before when the painful 
struggle was going on in his bosom as to whether he 
should be a priest or not. There the imprudent youth 
had contemplated the charmer in ail the bloom of her 
beauty, and had bared his spirit to those sweet influ- 
ences of love which she was ever diffusing around her 
as flowers diflFuse their perfume. The thought of her 
had had great weight in inducing him to retum to the 
world ; and now he might déclare himself in the very 
place where the fire of his love had first been kindled. 
Twenty times the magie words, " Louise, I love you I " 
were on the tip of his tongue; twenty times over 
when the fair girl descanted on some suprême beauty of 
nature, Verdelon was ail but ready to fall on his knees 
before her, exclaiming, " Nature's masterpiece is your- 
self ! " However, the word was left unspoken. Was it 
from that timidity which shrinks from a first avowal ? 
or that high sensé of honour dictating that Madame 
de la Clavière should be consulted first? Nothing of 
the sort. The human heart is full of strange contra- 
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dictions. Yerdelon felt confident that his love was 
returned. But already întoxîcated with hopes of glory 
and fortune himself, with no other resources than those 
which he derived from his profession^ he had entirely 
repudiated the idea of marrying any woman^ however 
much he might love her, who hadn't a brilliant fortune. 
So there was a struggle within. Some expressions of 
Julio had led him to believe that Father Brifiard had 
positive designs on the noble fortune of Madame de la 
Clavière. He knew the thorough disinterestedness of 
his friend ; he knew even better the skill of the Jesuits 
in kidnapping fortunes without laying themselves open 
to successfiil prosecution. A lawsuit, therefore, for its 
recovery was not an agreeable prospect to a young man 
by no means ignorant of their powers of cajoling. Ail 
thèse thoughts passed through his mind like a breath of 
cold wind. Soft love-vows were repressed by pounds, 
shillings^ and pence ; he was the courteous gentleman^ 
she the dutiful nièce, whose aunt must not be left too 
long — both mutual friends, who really ought to go 
back to the drawing-room, 

The truth was, his love was enveloped in his 
interests; but nothing betrayed the hidden strife to 
the eyes of Louise. She, with the jfrank, guileless 
unreserve with which she had revelled in flowers and 
gold fish, revelled in Augustus. As soon as he had 
taken leave, and she had kissed her aunt and bade her 
good-night, she retired to her room, almost stifled with 
sobs, her eyes overflowing with tears, and her bosom 
heaving with émotions entirely new to her. One name. 
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always the same— one image, no varîety — were ever 
before her. She threw herself on her couch, conscious, 
for ihe first time, that she was over head and ears 
in love. 

Meanwhile the editor of the new pamphlet, anxious 
to profit bj its celebritj, had urged its publication with 
ail possible despatch. An immense pile of them arrived 

at T . Great yellow posters covered the walls, and 

advertisements inserted in large print on the fourth 
page of the newspapers, gave to the book complète 
publicitj. It was qoite an eyent in the town. Copies 
were snatched up as fast as they appeared, and book- 
sellers had to meet fresh applications with the answer 
that a second édition was on its way, sufBciently large 
to meet ail demands on the spot and in the neighbour- 
hood. The gênerai curiosity had been so vividly 
excited, that great interest was naturally aroused in 
the subject of the views which ihe work set forth. 
There were * two sets — ^the literary, and independent 
Educated men, disposed to smile on anything at ail 
pretending to be intellectual in thought or style, spoke 
of it with interest They praised the dead cardinal 
for the humble boldness with which he had made snch 
an admission to so young a priest. They congratulated 
him on his good fortune in having his yiews recorded 
by one whose first sermon had placed him among the 
most distinguished orators of the land, and who pro- 
mised to be equally conspicuous as an author. It was 
at once understood that though the work bore Verdelon's 
name, it was in reality Julio's work; and Julio rose 
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higher than ever in the estimation of thèse men for 
the fidelitj with which he had recorded his old 
patron's opinions^ and for the modesty with which 
lie had waived ail connexion with the graceful pro* 
dnction of his pen. " His conduct is admirable!" was 
the common judgment If there were but many such 
among the clergy, what a mighty influence they would 
hâve in the world." 

In other quarters, however, very différent language 
was held. The cardinales revolutionary ideas; his self- 
condemnation^ his animadversions on the System pursued 
by the higher order of the clergy, the stinging chastise- 
ment which the book inflicted on the Jesuits^ enraged 
the bigoted section of the community, and drove many 
to the wildest extrêmes of indignation. The most 
favourably disposed even of the clergy pronounced it 
a utopian affair — the delusion of a dying old man ; 
while the authenticity of the pamphlet was questioned. 
Some complained that the Abbé Julio, the sole witness 
of the so-called confession, had not ventured to put 
his name ; he had made use of that of a friend, know- 
ing well that the whole thing wàs a fiction which 
he could disown when he chose by a simple déniai. 
Anonymous letters deluged the humble fifth curate of 
St Semin. Some went so far in.^heir charîty as to 
treat him to even coarser abuse ; othéb|i:quietly threat- 
ened him with the fiâmes of hell ; wMle there were 
a few -i^ho sighed after the good old time — the brave 
days of the Inquisition, when this blasphemy of the 
Most High would hâve been summarily avenged, and 

VOL. I. 14 
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the blasphémer chained to a stake in the Place du 
Capitole^ where, * surrounded by Jesuits and execu- 
tioners^ he might bave laid down bis accursed life 
in tbe midst of the fiâmes. Of course Julio treated 
thèse pleasant amenities of the religions world much as 
they deserved. 

Among thèse letters, by way of set-ofT to pas- 
sionate ultra-montane invectives, was one from the 

Bishop of A , which it would be désirable to 

insert Louis Augustus Delpont was one of the 
youngest bishops in France. He had known Julio 

well at T , where he had been canon of the 

cathedral. His published argument against the ec- 
centric views of the Abbé Gaume on the subject of 
classics, and a defence of the Gallican liturgy against 
Don Guéranger, abbé of Solesmes, derived from 
manuscripts left by the Cardinal d'Astros, the prede- 
cessor of the Cardinal du Flammarens, had rendered 
the Abbé Delpont a marked man. So when the 
Government, with whom iihe ultra -montane party 

found little faveur, wanted a bishop for A , 

they picked ont the young canon, who, moreover, 
had been warmly recommended by the prefect of 
the Haut-Garonne as an enlightened, unpretending 
man of libéral sentiments, who would never make 
cause with a clérical faction whose antagonism was 
developîng daily. 

The bishop had kept up very friendly relations with 
Julio. His letter on the présent occasion was in the 
foUowing terms : — 
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"Mx YERT DBAR AbBÉ, — 

" I HAVE just received from T a singular 

publication. Though it does not bear your name, still 
its subject-matter, made known to you only, could not 
hâve been recorded by any one but yourself. You hâve 
acted very wisely in withholding your signature, as 
otherwise the book would hâve involved you in endless 
persécution. Dear Abbé, you are a brave man; I 
cannot help congratulating you on your high spirit 
and generous aspirations. I hâve wept over the humble 
confessions and noble thoughts of that dear old cardinal 
to whom I owe so much. Thanks for this charming 
book; it shall be my vade-memm; and if I ever yield 
to ihose failings which this good man déplores in the 
immédiate prospect of appearing before his Judge, this 
pamphlet will recall me to self-respect, and a due sensé 
of the dignity of my office. 

" Please keep my letter a profound secret, or, better 
still, burn it as soon as you hâve read it. I am sur- 
rounded with gentlemen who hâve an average allowance 
of fanaticism, and were I to be at war with them, I 
should destroy ail my influence as bîshop without in 
any way furthering the cause of truth. This is a time 
of painful transition. Fools must hâve their day, and 
when the world has had enough of their absurdîtîes, 
we shall of necessity relapse into modération and good 
sensé. I am sufficiently juvénile as a bishop to hope 
that that day may dawn in my own lifetime. We 
may well aflbrd to leave Gaume, Veuillot, and others 
of the same kidney, to their pitiful work of stirring 

14—2 
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• up religious animosities, while we grasp the olîve of 
peâce, in readiness for that day when meii will hâve 
began to discover that our Lord Jésus Christ is not a 
Jupiter Tonans, but the Lamb of God sent into the 
world full of grâce and truth. 

" Adieu, dear Abbé 1 Be strong and very courageous. 
You are a bold man^ but don't be hasty. Meantiœei 
my prayer shall be that certain grievous wolves in the 
bosom of the Church may not be permitted to tear you 
with their cruel teeth. Once more ; strict and perpétuai 
silence, I entreat you, on the subject of this letter. I 
should never forgive you if you breathe the fect of my 
having written it, even to your most intimate friend. 

" My love and blessing, dear Abbé, 

" Louis AUGUSTUS, 

"Bishapo/A ." 

This letter was a balm to Julio's gentle and sensitive 
spirit ; yet it did but précède the tempest, as drops of 
tender rain herald the avalanche of the angry storm. 
It will be readily understood that the Jesuîts set no 
bounds to their wrath when they found they could not 
stop the issue of the detested publication. They dis- 
patched envoy after envoy — ail men of mark în the 
town — to the poor terrified archbîshop, with the same 
old appeal — " Monseigneur, hâve you read this book ? 
Is it not horrible ? Ought not this unprincipled priest, 
who bas presumed to write such things, to be visited 
with an interdict? Monseigneur, the whole town is 
bristling with indignation at the scandai." 
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The archbîshop, whose temper naturally was none o! 
the sweetest, fairly boiled over at thèse renewed assaults. 
He made no secret of his indignation at the work. He 
gave reiterated assurances that he would make the 
aathor smart for it It was a day of triumph for the 
sons of St Ignatius. The rascal who had attacked 
theîr holy order would pay dear for his whistle — would 
be expelled from the diocèse — and serve as a wholesome 
warning to any one who should dream, in after time^ of 
attempting to unveil their skilful tactics, or expose their 
ambition to the world. 

Four lines — of studied brevîty and most caustic rude- 
ness — arrived at the presbytery of Si Semin, requiring 
Julio to présent himself at the palace the next day, at 
twelve o'clock punctually. 

A night's reflection is never lost, especially on men 
accustomed, by a long habit of caution, to be on their 
guard against first impressions. The archbishop had 
leamt, in the brief interval after the receipt of those 
angry protests, that Julio s book was valued highly in 
the literary world. It had been ascertained that the 
work had excited an enthusiastic feeling in favour of 
a priest capable of producing such a masterpiece of 
thought and diction ; and that his name was in every- 
body's mottth. It had reached his ears, moreover, that 
the Cardinal de Flammarens was extolled to the skies 
at this posthumous révélation of his sentiments, which* 
had thrilied, with the interest of a romance, the minds 
of educated men. Would it not, then, be imprudent, 
he argued with himself, to outrage the gênerai feeling 
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of a large town in &vour of an opposition to ideas wliich 
were^ after all^ matters for différence of opinion, and 
which (as he himself felt) infringed, in no way, on the 
doctrines of the Church — which every bishop is pledged 
to uphold in his diocèse ? 

So he resolved, at once, to please both parties. He 
proceeded at once to cast about for a middle course, by 
which he might empower himself to assure his clergy 
and the fanatical party, with affected adhérence to their 
feelings, that he had severely rebuked the offender, and 
forced him to submission, though he was unwilling to 
adopt the extrême measure of extorting from him a 
degrading recantation. 

The scène, however, was absolutely terrible, when 
Julio entered £he archiépiscopal sanctum with the 
serenity of a conscience thoroughly at ease. 

" So, so, sir, you hâve written a most outrageons 
book?'' 

" Monseigneur, I am at a loss to understand you." 

" I tell you that this book of yours — in which you 
make my excellent predecessor the speaker — is most 
disgraceful." 

" Monseigneur, I hâve nothîng to say to your 

opinion of it; but if I hâve recorded faithfully the 

sentiments and utterances of the late cardinal, I 

repeat that I cannot understand how my book can 

'be disgraceful." 

** Enough, sir ; enough : you forget to whom you are 
speaking. It's idle to attempt to palm off such assertions 
on me. Tour object has been to eam a réputation for 
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yourself ; and to use a great name for pushing forward 
your own." 

" I swear^ monseigneur^ în the présence of that God 
who hears us both^ that there is not a word in thèse 
pages which is not the cardinal's^ and^ apart from those 
différences of style which are unavoidable, when one 
man reproduces the thoughts of another^ I assure you 
with equal solemnity that I hâve added nothing to what 
fell from his lips. If I reproached myself at all> it 
would be with having diluted the strength of his 
sentiments and expressions." 

" Then you ought never to hâve recorded it You 
shall pay dear for having yielded to this misérable 
temptation to rush into print, since you acknowledge 
that the publication is yours." 

"I am quite ready to suffer whatever disgrâce or 
ignominy may await me, monseigneur; but having 
received the commands of a dying man, and pledged 
my honour, I was bound to discharge the obligation and 
keep my word." 

« But the faith, sir, the faith I " 

''I am not to judge the faith of Monseigneur de 
Flammarens. He was my superior, and I never dared 
to impugn it" 

" Exactly — the faith of an old man in a fit of apo- 
plexy. Tou listened to the wanderings of his mind 
when he was délirions. You enriched them ont of your 
own imagination, my poor abbé, and you hâve plenty of 
that. It's just this, and nothing more, do you see ? " 

'* Pardon me, monseigneur, it's true I am very young ; 
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but I hâve stadied a litde those médical questions which 
concern our minîstry, and I positively affîrm that never 
had a man more complète possession of ail his faculties 
than the cardinal on recovering from his first stroke. 
You maj assure yoqrself on that head by appealing to 
Dr. Peuch, whom you would not suspect of an untruth." 

" Well, even admitting ail that, this book cannot be 
allowed to rest where it is. It bas scandalized the re- 
ligions world. There are sentimeùts in it which verge 
upon heresy." 

^'Monseigneur, I am neither archbishop, Pope, nor 
church. I hâve simply discharged a duty towards a 
dying man. Chastise his doctrines if you will ; that is 
your business. Archbishop and cardinal though he 
was, the Church is the judge of his opinions. But sepa- 
rate between the sentiments of the prelate, and the 
humble individual who has recorded those sentiments, 
whose orthodoxy it was not his province to discuss." 

The archbishop appeared a little soilened, and some- 
what convinced by Julio's last appeal. 

" If I understand you rightly, then, you are willing to 
submit to whatever judgment the Pope may pronôunce 
on this book, which you attribute to Monseigneur de 
Flammarens ? ** 

" With ail my heart, monseigneur." 

*^ Be it so, then ; let the matter rest there. Give me 
a déclaration to this effect under your hand." 

" At once, monseigneur." 

And the archbishop, as soon as he was placed in a 
tenable position by this document, dismissed Julio with 
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apparent kindness. The same evening, however^ a 
great concourse of clergy whom he knew to be devoted 
to the Jesuits^ being assembled in bis drawing-room^ he 
made a great talk of the severe reprimand he had ad- 
ministered to ^^ that infatuated young priest. " He 
added^ that being unwilling to destroj bis prospects for 
ever, he had compassionated his youth^ and contented 
himself with an explicit rétractation^ whîch shifted the re- 
sponsibility of judging the matter from bis own shoalders^ 
to a synod at Rome of his episcopal bretbren. 

That last phrase was his secret reliance. It was 
thoroughly significant The master had spoken. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A CARMELITE AGED SIXTEEN. 

The priestly version of the issue of Julîo's connexion 
with the pamphlet was speedily noised abroad in the 
town. Those given to sheltering their misdeeds under 
the cloak of authority were not slow in proclaiming 
that the abbé had been severely rebuked by the arch- 
bishop, and only retained his office from the good pre- 
late's compassion for his youth and inexpérience. Others, 
wiser in their génération, perceived the archbishop's 
drift, and continned to show the greatest attention to 
the young cnrate. The world in gênerai, not being 
given to ecclesiastical subtleties, rejoiced in the cre- 
ditable way in which Julio had corne outof the dispute. 
They knew that the archbishop's décision had been 
arrived at as a matter of prudence, and was paraded 
before the priestly party as an act of clemency ; and 
they held it to be merely just and right. So the tempest 
calmed down by degrees; and as Julio, incapable of 
vindictive feeling, was as kindly and cordial to ail as he 
had ever been, his enemies appeared to be disarmed, 
and peace to be restored to that unobtrusive life devoted 
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80 nobly to the care of the poor, the Buffering, and the 
destitute. 

This quîet tîme, however, was not of loog duration. 
The discorde which had only veîled itself, soon revived. 
Julio's enemies saw that he was simple and straight- 
forward in ail he said, and incapable even of those 
harmless devices bj which malice is thwarted^ and 
occasion removed whereon their reproaches might 
fasten. 

Two circnmstances^ which, in the case of any one 
else, would hâve passed by unnoticed, were dragged 
forward and grossly misrepresented by his malicious 
opponents. The Jesuit spies, as may readily be sup- 
posed, never left him. His prîvate life, his visits, his 
ministerial utterances, in the sacristy of St. Sernin, 
even in the confessional, his intercourse with Verdelon, 
with gênerai society in the town, ail were reported daîly 
at the establishment of the Inquisition. 

An event of considérable importance was at this 
time creating a great stir in T ■ . Even the largest 
provincial towns are like little villages, where, failing 
political excitement, and anxiety as to the condition of 
the country at large, no révolution being communicated 
by telegraph, and the prophecies of inspired females 
announcing a sudden destruction of Paris by a celestial 
judgment similar to that which befell the Cities of the 
Plain, being as yet imrealized, the next best occupation 
is to collect gossip, and scandai, and ail the various 
adventures of which chambermaids and housekeepers 
are fuU. 
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The story at this présent abroad was as folio ws: — 
A charming young girl, an angel aged sixteen^ belong- 
ing to a wealthy fiimily in the town^ was on ihe point 
of forsaking the world, not with a view of devoting 
herself to the care of the sick and poor in a hospital^ 
but of entombing herself alive in a Carmélite convent. 
The tale^ increasing as it circulated^ developed itself 
at last into a small romance, which traversed the town, 
creating various impressions, according to the varions 
opinions of those who heard it. 

This child had had as her spiritual guide irom ber 
earliest years a certain Carmélite priest, by name 
Athanasius. Her entire knowledge of the world might 
be summed up under three heads — her father's house, 
her parish church, and the chapel of the Carmélites. 
Father Athanasius, the confessor of the girl's mother, 
had had no trouble in persuading her that God de- 
manded from her, as from Abraham, the yoluntarj 
sacrifice of her daughter. Two years ago, he had 
solemnly announced that this was her divinely appointed 
destiny. The father, a worthy Christian man, a member 
of the vestry of St Semin, was not exactly disposed to 
take this view of matters; but being rather irreso- 
lute, he dreaded the anger of his wife, who would 
tolerate no trifling with the Carmelite's décision. More- 
over, he was afraid of the opinion of the bigoted party, . 
so powerful in the town, and was loth to be pointed 
at by priests and enthusiasts as having opposed the 
proper calling of his child. One day, however, at 
the vicarage of St Sernin, at the close of a vestry 
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meetings lie consulted with Julio^ for whom he had 
conceived a very hîgh respect, and whose zeal in the 
dîscharge of his sacred office he had frequently observed. 
But his désire to resist the threatened step went no 
further ; and in spite of the eamest entreaty of Julio 
reminding him of his right as a parent, and filling 
him with lively appréhensions for the future, he allowed 
lus child to foUow the bent of her inclination. 

The religions world commented enthusiastically on 
this instance of self-sacrifice in one so young. The 
mystics recalled the earliest âges of the Church, when 
even little children lived the cloistered life. They 
reckoned greatly, too, on the influence such an example 
would hâve in alluring young people from the world to 
a similar course. 

Meanwhile, men of sober thought and matured mind 
bewailed the want of judgment which was leading the 
priests of ail the varions societies to immure in their 
couvents young girls who knew nothing of the world, 
and were utterly disqualified to décide between a married 
or single life. There were others, who were greatly 
amused at the pénétration of Father Athanasius in 
discovering in a child of fourteen a vocation for the 
austerities of a Carmélite life. Young men were exas- 
perated at the fondness of religions orders for hurrying 
society into a parcel of conyents. " They are taking 
away ail the marriageable gîrls," they said ; " when 
shall we be rid of thèse bothering monks ? " It was 
well known that a young man of most distinguished' 
family» and whose friends were on terms of intimacy 
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with those of the novice, had been violently attached 
to her, and that the two fathers had for à long time 
favoored the idea of a marriage betweeu a pair so 
suited to each other in âge and circumstances. " The 
family is raining itself," they e^claimed; "a father'» 
authority goes for nothîng. A highly enlightened indi- 
vidual cornes forth from his cell to settle the gravest 
interests of outside life. He lords ît over wives and 
mothers whom the Gospel and the Church hâve solemnly 
invested with the right of goveming their families aa 
reason and expérience require." 

Excitement was np to boiling pitch on every side, 
when the news went forth that the day on which this 
young girl was to take the veil was irrevocably fixed 
for the Ist March, 1859. The vicar of Si Sernîn, 
a vénérable old man, who had baptized her, was to 
préside on the occasion, for which great préparations 
were being made. The chapel of the Carmélites was 
draped with hangings of dazzling white. Garlands of 
white roses adorned the altar screen, and the comices 
of the pillars, and encircled the pedestal of the pulpit. 
Innumerable tapers, arranged symmetrically before the 
altar, prodaced an effect of fairyland. Of course the 
preacher of the day was to be Father Athanasias. 

And now a numerous and sélect audience has fiUed 
the chapel. The tapers shine ; the office of the Church 
is being solemnly chaunted by the recluses hidden behind 
a black railing in the innermost part of the building, 
bristling with long iron spikes, and covered on the 
monastery side with a thick curtain. The postulant^ 
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gorgeonsly attired in bridai dress, is on her knees on 
a prie Dieu in the choir. Her sponsors stand on her 
right and left, charged with handing her over to the 
Carmélites. Two enormons lights, encircled with roses^ 
burn on either ade of her. The father and mother 
are in front of the enclosore reserved for the families 
invited. Ail eyes are iixed on the child, and the look 
of amazement is uni versai. It is hard' to believe that 
one so little can be sixteen years old ; and each one 
asks himself with a painful anxiety^ scarcely restrained 
even by the sanctity of the place^ how that young 
thing would ever be able to brave the fearfal rigour 
of the life she has chosen. 

The last clouds of incense were ascending to the 
vault of the chapel^ creating^ as they diffused their 
enwreathed volumes, that uncertain twilight so strange 
in its influence over enthusiastic spirits. 

The célébrant, preceded by the clergy, laid aside hîs 
sacerdotal vestments in the sacristy. Father Athauasius 
prepared to mount the pulpit, and the audience, before 
arranging themselves in front, so as better to hear what 
he had to say, cast one more look of winning tender- 
ness on the little one who had resumed her seat, and 
with colourless cheeks and downcast eyes was awaiting 
the exhortation to be delivered to her by her spiritual 
father at this eventful moment 

Soon there was a deep silence^ when suddenly an 
unusual disturbance attracts uni versai notice. AU rise 
and tum their gaze in the direction of the sacristy. 
Then there is a great stir among the clergy, and loud 
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confusion. No one can understaud what the uproar 
raeans> or what is happening. Révérence for the place 
forbids conversation^ but anxious inquiring glances are 
freely interchanged. The célébrant beckoiis the father 
'to corne to him. Evidently he is called to décide in 
some matter of the greatest importance. Silence again 
after the violent disturbance. 

In a few moments the father retums to his seat. The 
priests^ with a sort of scared look^ and trying in vain to. 
conceal their bewilderment^ résume their places in the 
sanctuary. Five minutes of painful suspense ensue. 
Suddenly the outer door leading to the pulpit is thrown 
open, but no Father Athanasius appears to the astoun- 
ded audience. It is the Abbé Julio. Having knelt 
down reverently for a moment^ he rose and spoke as 
foUows: — 

" Mt Child, — 

" A MOST painful circumstance^ which you will hear 
of in a few moments^ bas led me^ at the request of the 
révérend superior of this couvent, and also of your 
excellent father, to address you on an occasion destined 
to influence for ever your future life. My task is 
simple and easy. You are prepared to consecrate to 
God your youth and your entire being ; and it is among 
the daughters of St. Theresa — to a career marked by 
the utmost austerity and mortification — that you are 
about to consummate this sacrifice. 

" Your idea is sublime, and there is no one présent 
but unités with me in admiring such heroic courage in 
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one so weak. Happy the mother who has gîven such 
a chUd to the Churchl Happy childl — ^like another 
St Agnes^ who in the days of persécution never âinched 
from her executioners as she uttered the energetic words, 
*I am a Christian!' Wherefore I should falsîfy the 
inmost feelings of my soûl, and even the sacred trust of 
my office, did I not emphatically say, * Daughter, you 
hâve done well I ' 

"At the same tîme, we, who lay before you the 
prudence of the Ghurch and her counsels to wise 
délibération, are constrained to set side by side with 
the encouragements due to so early a self-dedication, 
that salutary advice which may well admonish you in 
your, perhaps, too hasty résolve. 

" If there are examples of like sacrifice to yours, and 
time has proved that they were inspired by God, I am 
in duty bound to tell you, at the same time, that thèse 
examples are becoming rarer and rarer. And now I 
ask you, are you thoroughly convinced that yours is 
one of those exceptional cases ? 

" And I ask you further, would that présent désire of 
yours départ, if, instead of precipitating your entrance 
into a living torab, you took some years to try yourself 
before the world, of which then you would hâve a riper 
expérience, as to whether you are really called upon to 
bid it farewell for ever ? 

'' And once more I would ask, whether, frail and déli- 
cate as you are, you think it would be wise to inflict on 
yourself the rough discipline of severe penance, which 
is the absolute essential of a couvent life?" 

VOL. !• 16 
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After having thus propounded his chief question^ 
tlie orator^ in a séries of glowing sentences^ unfolded to 
his audience the great trath that common paths are 
safest; that the sublimest calling was a mother*s; that 
the Middle Ages^ in aiming to palm ofF as the acme of 
a Christian life^ cloistered seclusion^ with its accom- 
panying scourgings and isolation, had caricatured the 
true idea of real perfection ; that those notions which 
had excited heroic spirits and produced saints suited a 
time when it was necessarj to arrest the popular atten- 
tion bj the spectacle of a fearful austeritj, and had 
little hold on a world which, returning to anoiher and 
less dismal creed, preferred the giving a cup of cold 
water to the needy, the care of little ones, the instruc- 
tion of outcasts, ministering to the sick, before hair- 
cloths, self-laceratings, and iron chains. 

Again addressing the girl, he gave her to understand 
that she was entering an order which, in addition to its 
pre-eminent rigour, aided in no way the development 
of human activity, and perpetuating thus the most 
ultra traditions of the mediseval period, made no allow- 
ance for that exubérant tendency of youth to vent itself 
in those innocent enjoyments in which abundant feeling 
finds a ready outlet 

** The sister of charity," he observed, in conclusion, 
"renounces one &mily only to create for herself another, 
in a long expérience amid surrounding distress. If it 
be true that God should hâve ail our love, there is still, 
by the very constitution of our being, a law we cannot 
évade* In part, our affections belong to the sphère 
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whîch siiiTounds us. The sister of charity does but 
diffuse that affection over a more extended class of 
objects. She does not love them ail with the mighty 
love that binds a mother to her children^ but she doe$ 
not the less satisfy^ in a thousand unknown ways^ that 
yearning of the soûl which, if it be denied exercise, 
consigns it to empty regrets, or a mournful barrenness 
of heart." 

His peroration was simple and touching. 

" My poor child, you do indeed challenge our sym- 
pathy I Is it possible to regard you unmoved — arrayed 
for a fête which in a few hours will be the commence- 
ment of a life-long agony ? There are great weaknesses 
in the human heart — in the hearts even of those guile- 
less spirits which are most conscious of worthlessness 
before God 1 How do you know that, even supposing 
in a few months, before pronouncing the irrévocable 
vows, you had the courage to crush out thèse instincts, 
though your conscience would not summon you to the 
task, there might not enter even then into your soûl a 
whisper, warning you that you had been too hasty, that 
you had foUowed the impulse of an unenlightened zeal ? 
My child, this would be fearful ! There is time yet I 
Under the care of a pious mother, and the watchful eye 
of the kindest and best of fathers, you may yet learn 
more of the world and more of yourself I In two years 
or in three years hence, this asylum would be as open 
to you as it is to-day. Your physical System itself, 
strengthened by air and exercise and the freedom of 
home-life, would be better able to sustain the severities 

15—2 
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of discipline and chastisement You would lose nothing 
of the favour of God, and you would hâve given a few 
more years of happiness to a tender parent, who, should 
you then résolve, as you do now, might perchance 
regard your sacrifice with a weaker regret. 

** My child, I say once more, there is time yet If 
one ray of light, hitherto undetected by you, has shone 
in upon your real thoughts, and made you shrink from 
a rasl) décision, hait, I pray you I Shatter the altar, 
and save the vîctim I " 

An utterly indescribable émotion seized the entire 
congrégation. Multitudes, for the most part, illustrate 
the proverb, " How forcîble are right words ;" and 
though there were a few gloomy bigots présent, in 
whose ears Julio's words had seemed a tissue of blas- 
phemies, and an attack upon the sanctity of religions 
orders, yet the whole assembly, apart from their indi- 
vidual convictions, felt that what he had said was just — 
that the chîld would suffer nothing — so far as her 
vocation was concemed, if she continued true to ît — 
by retuming for a little longer to her mother's care ; 
;^hile she would gain infinitely by avoiding a rash 
dedication of herself to a couvent life, if, on reachîng 
maturer years, she decided, after ail, that her proper 
calling was in an opposite direction. 

Strange to say, the mother herself, who had almost 
urged on this unnatural sacrifice, so long as Father 
Athanasîus retained her under his influence, suddenly 
veered round, and probing her conscience (for she was, 
after ail, an upright woman), dîscovered that she had 
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succumbed to extravagant fanatîcîsm. " My child," 
she said to the young gîrl, who consulted her wîth a 
glance, " you are free ;" and, emboldened by this déci- 
sion, the father added, in a loud voice, " Don't you 
think we had better go home ? " 

The effeet produced in the chapel by this original 
occurrence, was of the very highest sensational order. 
Obviously the holy sisters behind the railing were in 
the dark in every sensé. The next moment the father 
had ordered a cab to the couvent door for his wife and 
daughter, while he himself in a brief interview explained 
to the superior that he preferred waiting a little longer, 
if it was ail the same to him, before he deposited his 
child on the Carmélite altar. 

The public, attracted by anything in the shape of 
sight^seeing, were edified by the spectacle of the young 
girl issuing forth in her bridai attire, and leaning on 
the arm of her mother. There was an almost irré- 
pressible burst of applause ; and what finished off the 
whole afiair, and made it the completest thing in 
dramas, was the news that Father Athanasius had been 
seized with a terrible attack of apoplexy just as he 
was on the point of entering the pulpît 

It is easy to imagine the noise that this incident 
created in the town. Innumerable complaints against 
Julio were forwarded to the palace without delay. 

** A man who had used such expressions should be 
immediately interdicted," was the form they took. 

The archbishop, pressed on ail sides, promised an 
inquiry; and by this évasion extricated himself once 
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more. The Jesuîts, the Carmélite Friars, the Francis- 
canSj the Carmélites, and ail the religions orders in 
T— , wept loud and long, " The clergy had corne 
to thîs,** they said — " open denunciation from the palpit 
of a religions vocation. If the archbishop allowed the 
offender to escape, other measures must be taken; in 
point of fact, there must be an appeal to the Pope.** 

Their wrath knew no bounds when, a few months 
afterwards, it was announced, in due form, that M« 
Charles de Beaubrun had just married Jeanne-Eléonore 
de Léteil. 

The new bride was none other than the Carmélite 
novice at whose intended betrothal (of quîte another 
kind) Julio had preached ; and this same incorrigible 
Julio had, in the church of St Semin, bestowed on this 
same young couple the nuptial bénédiction ! 
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CHAPTER VL 

A SEBMON ON LOVE. 

Julio had now become the object of the implacable 
hatred of the so-called religious world. Absorbed in 
his studies and each day's parish work^ he failed to 
perceive the extent to which this âame of anîmosity 
was being fanned by the enraged monks; but his 
friends were not so bliud. Verdelon, especially, gave 
him a hint on the matter. Besîdes his sincère esteem 
for Jnlio, his love for Louise made him wish eamestly 
that the young priest would give up a warfare that 
could only injure his career, and foUow that course 
which^ in the case of one so talented as he was, would 
inevitably be attended with honour and reward. 

But Julio, tractable as he was, could not so easily 
revolutionize his ardent and impulsive nature. He 
loved the pulpit ; and there, in those flights of an un- 
fettered fancy, the peculiar revels of genius, he would 
fling himself, from time to time, into transports of élo- 
quence, whose influence on others was electrical — ail 
unable to understand how a religion, which, to him> 
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appeared so righteous and sublime, could be presented 
to the multitude as pitiful and low. 

There was in the town a' free school, founded by a 
professer of the university, greatly esteemed in the 
south. The studies pursued in it were very advanced, 
and, at the time of which are writing, it was in a most 
flourishing condition. Notwithstanding popular préju- 
dices, and more especially in disregard of the Jesuits, 
who had established, in their collège, a séries of classes 
intended to be preparatory for the GoveiTiment schools, 
many eminent families placed their sons under the able 
tuitîon of M. Maigreur. The most sélect of the southem 
youth was there at this time ; and, as much from his 
Personal sympathies as from motives of interest, the 
master gave up a large portion of his time to religions 
instruction. It had even been remarked, in the town, 
that the greater part of those who had grown up to 
be good men, had been the pupils of this worthy 
instructor, and had never darkened the doors of the 
Jesuit collège. 

As may be expected, this astute preceptor summoned 
to his assistance, in the spiritual training of his charge, 
whatever enlightened clergymen were to be found in 
the town. The Abbé Julio was invited to hold meetings 
every Thursday in his house ; and thèse speedily became 

the rage of T . Magistrates, professors, and dis- 

tinguished men of every class, deemed it a privilège to 
be présent on thèse occasions, on which Julio exhibited 
powers that could only hâve been guessed at from his 
fîrst sermon. The intelligent youth of the town craved 
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admission. So the place of meeting was changed^ and 
an immense hall, used at the prize distributions, and 
capable of accommodating nearly 2,000 persons, was 
improvised as a chapel. 

The great success of thèse gatherings excited even 
more the jealous hatred of tliese men who had made it 
their hateful business to min the young priest An 
extempore sermon of his on love, and which his friends 
and enemies alike had most carefully taken down, excited 
so much interest that it became the talk of the town. 
The Jesuits had at that time at the cathedral one of 
their most eminent preachers, and they had left no 
stone unturned to secure Father Le Pampre a large 
congrégation. Enthusiastic Jesuit ladies — those in 
particular who were in love with the révérend gentle- 
man's fat, rosy cheeks — thronged St Stephen's; but 
men of position and intelligence stuck to the Thursdays 
at M. Maigreur's. 

Stung to fury by this circumstance, the Jesuits (as 
may be supposed) abused the orator who had done 
them so much harm, they said, with unusual simplicity, 
by his assemblies. They constituted a most formidable 
clique among their bigoted adhérents, at the head of 
which they placed an old magistrate, a rabid zealot, 
already in his second childhood, but who, from his 
fortune, antécédents, and family position, was a man of 
great influence in the town. Acting on this invariable 
plan, they took good care to keep in the background them- 
selves, commissioning this vénérable individual to wait 
on the archbishop with a numerous deputation irom the 
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various clmrches, members of the Socîety of St Vincent 
de Paul, and others of the pions faithful. 

The Jesuits forwarded to the magistrate a copy of an 
extract from a sermon of Julio's on love^ which had 
produced a considérable sensation^ and fumished him 
with Instructions for his audience; setting forth that 
such teaching was calculated to corrupt the youth of 
the town, and was more fitted for temples of Venus than 
for Christian churches. The old man, carefuUy crammed 
up in the story he was to tell, observed to the arch- 
bishop that the Catholics of T., whom he had the honour 
of representing on that occasion, whilst declaring their 
profound respect for his highness, were determined to 
shrink from no measure, even the extrême step of 
bringing the matter before the Pope, rather than sufier 
the Christian youth of the town to be poisoned by false 
teaching. They trusted that the archbishop would not 
pass over such proceedings with ill-timed clemency, or 
force the deputation, and those in whose name they 
appeared, to the adoption of the course he had indicated. 

The Jesuits had reckoned on the telling effect of that 
threat. They knew the archbishop, and felt confident 
that he would not hesitate between his désire for the hat 
and the sacrifice of a poor priest 

The archbishop seemed perplexed. He took the manu* 
script, and read a few lines of the sermon referred to. 

** Very bad indeed, gentlemen ; cannot be tolerated ; 
you are qnite right ; I will satisfy your most reasonable 
expectations ; but you know that there are certain 
formalities to be observed." 
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They wîthdrew perfectly satisfiecL Julio was done 
fon Returnîng to his study, the archbîshop read the 
paper eagerly, huntîng for a pretext on which to ground 
his punishment Either because his intellect was not of 
the highest order^ or under the influence of the threat 
he had just heard^ the sermon appeared to him dangerous 
in the extrême ; he was greatly excited, and dashing it 
do>vn on the table cried ont, — 

" The young people shall never be exposed to such 
pulpit-teachîng as this I " 

And in his rage, half real, half feigned, he called his 
secretary and ordered him to see if there were not some 
obscure living vacant in the most savage valleys of 
the Pyrénées ; adding, with bîtter irony, that he had a 
young pastor whom he wanted to send there to preach 
his idea of love to mountain shepherds. 

The living of Saint Aventin, in the valley of L'Ar- 
boust, proved to be disposable. 

The next day Julio was summoned to the palace, 
and received with marked sternness. The archbishop, 
almost flinging at him his new title of vicar of St. 
Aventin, gave him a long lecture on the pretended 
scandais he had occasioned ; cutting him short on any 
attempt at explanation, and forbidding him ever to 
return to T., except for the ecclesiastical retreats, when 
he would do well to appoint himself severe penance. 

" I appoint you vicar of St Aventin," he saîd. " Had 
I done as numbers hâve urged me to do, I should hâve 
interdicted you this very day. I tell you this, not with 
a view of proving that I hâve claims on your gratitude. 
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but to convince you that I am just. If among the 
poor mountaineers^ and in that climate freshened hy 
tbe glacier^ you can manage to calm down your ima- 
gination, and save me any more complaints of your 
extravagances, I shall thank God. That exile, severe 
as it may seem to you, will hâve proved bénéficiai ; you 
will become rational like other men, and I shall hâve 
saved many a scandai to the Church. Go, sir. I give 
you two entire days to arrive at your parish. Thé 
vicar of Luchon will receive a letter from me to insti- 
tute you on Sunday next He is a sensible and pious 
man. I recommend him to you as a confessor. You 
would do well to take his advice." 

And so saying he dismissed him. 

The departure of Julio from St. Sernin, and his exile 
to the mountains, was soon the talk of the town. It 
was pretty well understood that the Thursday meetings, 
and more particularly the sermon on love, had been at 
the bottom of this harshness. The daily paper recorded 
minutely ail that had happened : the deputation sent 
to the archbishop by the Jesuits, who were concealed 
behind the curtain during the audience; the threats 
hurled at his highness; and, thanks to the secretary, 
who had overheard the whole conversation, the words 
addressed to Julio with such ill-deserved severity. 

If the zealots triumphed, the archbishop suffered in 
equal proportion, in the estimation of sensible men. He 
was accused of having forwarded the vengeance of the 
Jesuits, of having listened to the hypocritical complaints 
of men who knew perfectly well that Julio's words, on 
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which they founded theîr charge, so far from beîng 
culpable, contained the onlj sound advice suitable to 
the position of yoiing men passing from the discipline 
of school to the temptations of real life. This sermon, 
a fragment of which had occasioned such an outcry 
among the fanatics, passed through endiess éditions, 
and was read greedily in drawing-rooms as a graceful 
work, equally refined in thought and language, and 
only to be compared with one of the essays of 
Lacordaire. 

The next day visiting cards poured in in shoals upon 
Julio, by way of quiet protest against so unjust a dis- 
grâce ; which served only, however, to brîng out more 
forcibly than ever his serenity and unselfishness. The 

young men of T , in particular, saw that they had 

been the innocent causes of this persécution. A depu- 
tation of them and of the varions schools went to thank 
him for the good he had done them; and the Eagh 

of T inserted in its impression for that day the 

speeches made on the occasion, adding — 

" Hère îs an answer to those who prétend that the 
youth of our schools are thoroughly irréligions." 

The article in question terminated as follows : — 

" We regret to announce that the Abbé Julio, the 
author of those brilliant prelections of which we hâve 
just been speaking, has been appointed vicar of some 
out-of-the-way village in the Valley of Arboust This 
appointment, generally regarded in the light of a dis- 
grâce, has produced a decided sensation hère. 

** The young priest will carry with him the unanimous 
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regrets of the town of T , wbere he îs beloved for 

hîs exemplary character, and admîred for his distin- 
guished abilities." 

But the newspaper did not add that the young people 
on retuming from theîr visit to Julio, bj the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition, had raised the significant cry 
of " Down wîth the Jesuits I " 

At the very moment that Julio was taking leave of 
them, a letter was brought to him from one of the most 
distinguished professors of the town. It expressed to 
him ihe gênerai feeling of profound regret at the de- 
parture of so distinguished a man, and one from whom 
80 much was expected in the rotten condition of the 
Church. 

The writer implored him, before he acted on the 
order he had received, serîously to ask himself whether 
he ought to give way before such deadly enemies; 
whether the présent crisis was not an intimation from 
Providence, summoning him to the highest destinies. 
His removal to another sphère might be the means of 
setting him at once to a task in which he would reçoive 
the sympathies of ail who believed in the future of Catho- 
licism, its reconciliation with the spirit of the âge. On 
the other hand, the gênerai opinion was, that should he 
go to St Aventin, he would banish himself efiectually 
from the moving spirits of the day, and absorbed îii 
the labours of an obscure ministry among a few moun- 
taineers : snôwed up for eight months of the year, and 
worn out by the privations of a bleak climate, would 
relinquish for ever the sublime task whose nature he 
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had so thoroughiy appreliended, and the programme 
of which he had traced in such glowing language 
in bis sermon at the cathedra!» as well as in his 
varions prelections. 

The writer nrged fiirther, that instead of setting ont 
for mountain solitudes, he ought ter assert his inde- 
pendence, thank the archbishop, apply for a certificate 
which couldn't be refused, set off to Paris, and when 
there advance himself by speaking and writing. He 
implored him not to listen at such a moment to his 
own modesty or fear of the troubles of a controversial 
life. Engaged in such a holy cause, he ought to recog- 
nize no other voices than those of his own conscience 
and of God. 

** Would you recoil from this brilliant future," he 
lu'ged in conclusion, " with ail your earnestness and 
faith ? Would you bave those who love you, believe in 
their soûl that you bave but vague aspirations, and that 
your character is not sufficiently strong to bear down 
opposition and encounter martyrdom in the espousal of 
a holy service?" 

At the moment when this letter came, Julio was pre- 
paring to pay a visit to La Clavière, that he might pass 
the few hours left to him by the tyrannical archbishop 
with his aunt and Louise. 

Cautiously as he broke the news of his fate to his old 
aunt, the blow was scarcely softened at alL It was 
impossible not to see in it a proof of the resoluteness 
with which the Jesuits were hunting him down. As for 
Louise, for the first time in her life, she ventured to say, 
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în tones of extrême indignation, ** That's the work of 
the Jesuits and the monks I " 

The brother's and sîster's séparation was heartrend- 
ing; for though another passion was deep down in 
Louise's heart, her affection for her brother, quite of 
another kind, and quite as powerful in its strength and 
tenacîty, remained undiminished. 

" Our poor aunt gets weaker every day," saîd Julio. 
" God alone knows whether our greedy persecutors will 
leave us any fortune ; but whatever happens, remember 
that your brother's home is open to you." 

The poor girl took in at a glance the horrors of her 
position, if the threatened spoliation was carried ont, 
as her worst fears led her to expect; — she saw at 
once, wîth a woman's prescience, her blighted future. 
Verdelon would never marry a penniless orphan ; nor 
would his heart follow her to the mountains: then 
what prospect could there be for her but that of being 
completely forgotten, and of exchanging her brilliant 
city life for the dreariness of a mountain exile in the 
home of an ail but interdîcted priest. 

Julio had to leave La Glavière the next morning to 

retum to T for the purpose of coUecting his books 

and fumiture before proceéding to St. Aventin. He 
bade farewell to his aunt with an eamestness which 
seemed to say that it would prove a last adieu. Louise 
protracted her parting interview with her brother far 
into the night. She left him at about twelve, that she 
might no longer shorten his rest 

No sooner was Julio alone than he took out his 
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frîend's letter, advising hîm to refuse the living of 
St Aventin, and answered ît as follows : — 

" La Clavière, 1869. 

'^YouK letter, my dear sir, reached me yesterday 

just when I was quitting T , on a sorrowful partîng 

visît to my dear aunt and sîster, 

" Do not fancy that I recoil from the afflictîve mission 
which it has pleased God to entrust to me. Persécution 
still hallows it, and ever will. Harassed by injustice 
and hâte, I feel invigorated nevertheless for my great 
task ; for God ever supports the martyr in the présence 
of his enemies. 

** Your view, so warmly and so flatteringly conveyed 
to me, has struck myself more than once ; but there 
is a grave considération on the other side, the full force 
of which I hope you will see. 

" I am very young — I need hard work and protracted 
study. With ail my véhément longings, I know I want 
ballast, and this I hope to hâve in time, counteracting 
the too ardent tendencies of youth towards whatever is 
enthusiastic and imaginative. Shall I confess to you 
that even though I see, or think I see, the end of the 
présent state of things — though I may discern clearly 
the sofiferings of Catholicism, her deep décline, the 
abyss into which ignorant scribes, flatterers, and selfish 
or stupid desperadoes, are dragging her — tnough I 
am confident that I shall witness before long the last 
crumbling away of that worm-eaten édifice which 
history may call the Church of the Middle Ages — 

TOL. L 16 
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I am not yet sufBciently practîcal to aîd în coUectîng 
the relies of the old System, and constructing a new. 

" At the présent moment, Italy, ail but în a blaze, îs 
preparing for a révolution. Papal Rome is witnessing 
the dyîng splendeurs of the temporal power, while the 
Catholic clergy hâve been slumbering over the remem- 
brance of the past, without foreseeîng that-sorrowful 
décline which must follow such protracted inactivîiy. 

"They are at length awaking, amazed to find the 
world ahead of them. Men hâve grown, and priests ean't 
understand, or won't, why grown men discard the wom- 
out nursery talk which they used as infants. 

''It is easy to see that there will be a break-up în 
Italy. How the révolution will be occasioned, I cannot 
say ; but ît will înevîtably take place. The upper clergy, 
hatîng, întuîtîvely, ail reform, whether civil or ecclesî- 
astîcal, will join issue in the fight And since expérience 
never teaches corporations, it will struggle to the end in 
its pig-headed opposition to change. Nor will it shrink 
fi*om incurring popular hatred. The struggle will be 
furious. Rome will hâve her anathemas — old weapons 
which she herself thinks little of now, yet uses as a 
species of bugbear. Then will corne the final crash, 
and the old religîous world of Hildebrand will be buried 
in the dust. 

"A perîod, I think, not very far off-^five or six 
years, at the most, for the last slow puises of expiring 
papacy. I would seize this interval for retirement, hoping 
to émerge from my retreat when the Catholic world, 
dîsmayed at the final throes of the struggle, has learnt 
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the wîsdom of constîtatîng a new order of thîngs on the 
ruins of the old. 

*' This, then, is the reason why I would rather not 
waste my youth în a warfare distressing to myself and 
futile în every respect. I do not care to be a destructive, 
for I trust the démolition of abuses to the clumsîness of 
those who are endeavouring to sustain them. 

^^ As long as the old temporal power exists at Rome> 
it would be absurd to attempt any reform in the spiritual. 
Even the mildest improvements would be regarded as 
audacîous attacks on the authority of the Sovereîgn 
Pontiff. Nor is it, indeed, partial changes that the 
Church requires. But so soon as the sceptre has passed 
away, with the secular administration, then will be the 
tîme to work up a new order, to be developed in ail its 
real glory. 

** Not but what I anticipate, even at so favourable a 
juncture as that, some little diflSculty; but sînce the 
Church stands out incapable of decay, surrounded by 
the ruins of institutions founded by the âges, and not by 
God, she will find within herself, disenthralled from the 
spell of mediaevalism*, the éléments of a new order — 
sure guarantee of a new life in the time to come. 

" And now, I trust, you understand the wisdom of 
my résolve to reserve myself for the holy and beautiful 
task of rebuilding ; a task, however, that will hâve its 
unpieasantness, when we think of the rubbish to be 
cleared away ; but, if its labours, its fuU reward ; 
whereas, to talk of such a work now, would be 
sacrilège. Furious opposition to the idea would start 

16— a 
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up on every aide. ' How dare you lay your Iiand on the 
arkof God?' 

^' Might I ask you to think over tbis new aspect of 
the religious question. In the bitter tears with which 
bigotry is bedewing her beloved past — in the extent to 
which she swears at her foes — in the blotches of perse- 
cuting hâte with which her flag is befouled — ^you may 
discover tokens of her coming fall. We who anticipate 
the glorious work of the Church's thoroogh restitution 
can well afFord to wait 

^'Be assured of my lively gratitude for the kind 
sympathy you bave manifested towards me. He who 
watches over the bird of the air will not overlook the 
exile of St Aventin. 

« Julio." 

The same evening he set out for bis mountain home. 
Will they leave him long at peace in bis far-ofF retreat ? 
Will not that spirit which cannot let honest priests 
alone^ or such as dare at ail to tbink^ track him out^ 
through the obliging aid of spies^ and worry once more 
bis useful, blameless life? Will the benevolent dis- 
ciples of Loyola be able to keep away from St 
Aventin ? 

And Julio bimself^ what are bis opinions on tbis 
matter ? 



PART III. 



A PRESBYTERY IN THE MOUNTAIN. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EXTRACTS FROM JULIO'S DIARY. 

'* Auffttst, \S59. 
" I HAVE been hère a month. The place is small and 
poor ; but I feel akeady I shall get used to it A worthy 
old soûl, whose honesty is asserted by the whole village, 
wîU corne every day to cook my chop and dust my 
rooms. My tastes are simple, l'm easily satisfied. 

** Having made thèse arrangements, my anxieties are 
at an end. 

■ " Some strange destiny, lîke the blast of a wandering 
wind, has borne me to this hidden mountain village, 
from the active, intelligent life of a great town. Eind 
providence of our God; I blame Thee not I Are there 
not designs of love in ail that happons to> us ? 
And would it not be stiffne<;ked in me to forget that 
Thou knowest better than ourselves by what path — 
whether rough or smooth — it were best for us to 
journey? Wherefore, O my God, I bless Thy holy 
namel 

" Then, too, how glorious is this mountain before me ! 
I am learning already to love it as a friend. I can study 
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nature now to my heart's content : and how entrancing 
such a study is ! I know the flowers of the Pyrénées 
are among the treasures of the Old World ; and in less 
than two years 1 shall hâve ^ beautiful collection of 
them. What a charming resource for my long wînter 
evenings I There will be the classifying and ticketing 
them ail, from the pyramidal saxifrage, with îts great 
cluster of petals, which I delîght in gatherîng on the 
scarped edges of the rocks ; and the ramondia, that 
graceful primrose which refuses, like a haughty titled 
lady, to adorn our beautiful slopes ; down to the little 
dwarf willow, the last shrub that grows near the 
glaciers. 

" Hère I am, then, in a new life, where I may com- 
mune more freely with Nature, with God, and with 
myself ; — with God, Who, in His mercy, tempera the 
wind to the shorn lamb ; with Nature, who has spread 
around me such lavish loveliness; with myself, at 
liberty from those thousand thraldoms in which the 
world enchains me, and open to that long and quiet 
méditation which finds in soUtude its happiest and 
clearest exercise. 

" My first visit has been to the vicar of Luchon. He 
has been fearfully wamed against me. In our clérical 
world, it is not deemed su£Bcient to injure a victim with 
a single blow, his famé must be blighted. The arch- 
bishop has doubtless written to him, with his best ink, 
on the subject of this infected sheep, which he will be 
good enough to watch, lest the disease injure the âock. 
I found that the dean had already acted upon his iu- 
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structions. There were with him the vîcars of St 
Mamet and Cascarille — my old fellow-students. They 
scarcely even greeted me: and I saw in their em- 
barrassed countenances that^ had they dared^ they 
would hâve denied having ever seen me before. It 
is évident that my least acts will be noted. So I may 
consider myself as under the supervision of the archi- 
épiscopal police. 

** Since I may venture to set down in this paper my 
most unreserved thoughts^ let me confess that I inwardly 
revolt against ail this baseness. I cannot deceive myself. 

I am henceforth the outcast of tlie clergy of T . 

That conviction, whîch I now entertain for the first 
time, has fiUed me with indescribable bitterness. And 
yet the portion of the victim is nobler than that of his 
spy. 1 hâve brought this feeling to bear upon my foes, 
and it has calmed me down. 

" Whenever the dean may feel embarrassed as to how 
to report upon me, I shall be happy to ftirnish him with 
a minute record of ail my sayings and doings. It is as 
well to be on friendly terms with one's jailer, though, at 
the same time, to understand him thoroughly. • 

" If I hâve found among my clérical brethren hearts 
of ice, my dear mountaineers seem disposed to regard 
me as their best friend. They came from ail quarters 
on the day of my institution. Âfter the dean had said 
his incompréhensible say, as président on the occasion 
and representing the archbishop, I mounted the pulpit, 
and spoke rationally and heartily to my new flock. If 
my pulpit expérience do not deceive me, my simple. 
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candid words made a great impression upon tiiem ail, 
untutored as they were in the animosities of my enemies. 
After the ceremony^ the dean, as ihough anxious to shun 
my pestîlentîal présence, declined, as politely as possi- 
ble, the modest meal which Martha had prepared, and 
went his way. I hâve neiiher been obsequious nor 
blustering with him. There are some men who can 
only be conquered by dignity ; but even they are forced 
to succumb when they are compelled to respect those 
over whom they would gladly tyrannize. 1 hope this 
will be my good fortune with my friend the dean. 

"The patriarchs of the parish, with the mayor at 
their head, half citizen half rustic, but apparently a 
worthy man, came to me of their own accord, as I left 
the church, to thank me for the good they had derived 
from my sermon^ Martha told me that this had been 
an entirely impromptu démonstration : a few old men 
had said, * Let us go and pay our respects to our new 
vicar, and tell him how pleased we are with what he 
has said.' The rest foUowed, and the mayor joined them. 
I hâve a perfect horror of officiai compliments ; but this 
one, from my mountaineers, came from the heart, I am 
certain ; so I am not airaid of losing their regard. I 
possess one infallible secret for maintaining it : I mean 
to be a kind pastor to them, and I know they will 
love me. 

" Verdelon has written to me. His letter is strange 
and constrained. He speaks of Louise, of the pleâsures 
of La Clavière, of the happiness he had in traversing 
again the places where he had first met her. And, in 
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the midst of a long rigmarole of circumlocntions^ such 
as advocates hâve at their fingers' ends^ for ready use in 
the causes entrusted to them^ I detect what almost 
amounts to a confession of his wish to many her. AU 
that is clear^ except the positive avowal^ which I do 
not see. 

'^ How that letter has distressed me I 

" Now begin the real troubles of my lîfe. Alas 1 I 
had indulged in a delicious dream — dream of those 
who still hâve childhood's heart. I had accepted mj 
lonely life in the hope that it would hâve been glad- 
dened by a sister's gentle présence. What if this 
happiness^ treasured up in anticipation thèse ten long 
years^ is going to escape me I 

** If Verdelon loved her as she deserves to be loved, 
I could bear it But he doesn't. In that letter I see 
no more signs of real attachment than in his confidential 
intercourse with me when he left the seminary. I find 
only the reserve of a man who is afraid of committing 
himself. But when he met Louise at La Clavière^ that 
réticence should hâve been laid aside. He has won her 
affection^ I am sure ; and in default of the interchange 
of mutual vows^ there is that silent language of glances 
in which true lovers are never deceived. 

" Yes, Louise loves Verdelon. Now I understand 
certain words and regrets^ and an undefined sadness 
which she showed during my last day at La Clavière. 
•She seemed very cool about my offer of a home 
with me. 

" Oh, how I sufiFer 1 Farewell for ever to my early 
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liopes I Entranced with my boyhood's dreams^ I pic- 
tured to myself a loving life with her who was dearer 
to me than ail the world beside. I had onlj forgotten 
one thing — would my sister feel as I dîd? Poor Louise, 
you are breaking your brother's heart, ail unable as he 
îs to face lîfe without you. 

** But am .1 not dreadfuUy selfish ? If Louise does 
love Verdelou, what rîght hâve I to wish to interpose a 
barrier between them ? 

** Though her heart has not spoken yet, wîU she be 
able to resîst his offer when it cornes, backed by his 
distinguished famé, his brilliant position in the world, 
that future of social prosperity so captivating to ihose 
of her âge and sex ? Dare I take upon . myself to 
thwart, for a wretched personal considération, desires so 
lawful ? 

" But will he ask for her ? He knows my fears as 
to the scheme of the Jesuits to get possession of our 
property, and he shares them himself. Perhaps this is 
the secret of his caution. And if so, he is unworthy 
of Louise ; and when she finds it out, then .... 

" I see I am utterly selfish. What might possibly 
break her heart, fills me with hope. I blush to own it 
Oh, my beloved Louise, be happy ! and even though it 
cost me my life, I would not grudge the sacrifice. 

^^ For what can I ofier her as a compensation for the 
loss of such a future? This desolate home, with its 
granité wall ; this poor apartment, where my meals are 
prepared and eaten ; one of those low, gloomy rooms, 
buîlt of fir planks gaping with âge, where her youth 
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would waste away ; a cell lîke a prison, where she would 
curse me in secret for having sacrificed her happiness 
to mj selfish affection. 

" No, I wiU not be my sister's gaoler. I complain 
of those who tyrannize over me : can I dream of tread- 
ing in their steps ? " 
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CHAPTER IL 

MORE OF THE DIARY. 

^^ Mt pastoral life has its attractions. Ignorance^ 
superstition^ and monotonj hâve shown thernselves 
among my humble âock. It is my héritage from my 
predecessors hère, for ten générations. But I feel I 
can get rid of ail this by degrees. I am training my 
people to think, and I find them sensible of the pains 
I am taking to speak to them in the simplest words. 
I only exhibît to them one view of truth — ^but I exhibît 
it under varions aspects. I teach them as I would 
teach children, and I see already that the plan works 
well. Since the address of the dean, which was fall of 
texts, they haven't heard a syllable of Latin firom the 
pulpit The good people hâve noticed this, and the 
warmest praise they think it possible to give me when 
they speak of me is, * Our curé never speaks to os in 
Latin.' My addresses are very short The harangues 
of Demosthenes to the most intelligent nation in the 
world only lasted half an hour. How, then, could 
my unenlightened Pyreneean friends put up with long 
sermons ? 
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** Last Thursday the vîcar of Luchon gave an officiai 
dinner on the occasion of the feast of the patron saint 
of thejparish. I was there. The clergy round mus- 
tered strong, and I noticed ihat I was an object of 
lîvely curîosity. Thèse gatherings are generally very 
pleasant Seminarists are in the habit of treasuring up 
a little store of witticisms^ which are dealt ont in after 
times ai such meetings. There is nothing very spicy 
abont them^ it is true ; but still, commonplace as they 
are, they produce hearty laughter. During the dinner, 
which lasted for three hours, T joined in the cheerful- 
ness of my brethren. There was plenty of eating, 
plenty of drinking, plenty of talking. I sate at the 
bottom of ûie table, as the youngest and most newly 
appointed, near the vicar of the valley of Lys, a little, 
forgotten parish, like my own, in one of the remotest 
monntain haunts. On chatting with him, I found him 
more truthful and naturel, and of a higher tone than 
the generality of those présent Like me, he is an 
unfortunate outcast He ventured to preach at St.. 
Bertrand de Comminges, where he was a curate, 
against excessive dévotion to the Virgin, and too 
fréquent confessions from women, who detain their 
priests for many hours, without being a bit the better 
for it afterwards, either as regards charity to their 
neighbours or diligent discharge of home duties. A 
&ction rose up against him. The vicar, who is a 
strong fanatic, reported him to the archbishop, repre- 
senting him as a sort of freethinker, attacking* the 
Virgin, and decrying devotional habits. The poor 
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fellow was summoned to T , received a severe 
réprimanda and was finally posted off to a mountain 
parish to mend his manners. 

" After dinner, we met for a moment în the garden. 
He informed me that he was, like myself, an object of 
tender surveillance. Men in oar position strike up a 
friendship wherever they come across one another. We 
promised to see each other occasionally, notwithstanding 
the difficulty of crossing the immense mountain barrier 
which séparâtes the valley of Arboust from that of 
Lys. When I am out on my botanizing tours, the 
expédition will not seem very tremendous. And even if 
it were, utter solitude would kill me. I feel I want a 
friend." 

An interval of several months occurs at this point, 
in the dîary. There are some further fragments, dated 
April, 1860, in which he continues his narrative. 

" I hâve just received the following letter : — " 

" Palais o/T . 

"Rev. Sir,— 

" The parish of St. Aventin is one of those in 
my diocèse, which has been longest without spiritual 
aid. Your predecessor was a feeble old içan, who 
never observed the periodical retreats. He greatly 
neglected the instruction of the people. The Capuchin 

friars of T are disposed to preach ^retreat' sermons 

in every parish where their services may be required. 
I hâve made up my mind to send to St Aventin, 
Faiher Basil, one of their body. He is a man of God, 
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of advanced spirîtuality, and admîrably adapted for a 
country mission. He will arrive on the eve of the Ist 
of May to inaugurale the month of Mary amongst you. 
Be so good as to announce to your flock that he will 
preach to them every evening in your church during 
the month ; and urge upon the faithful to take fuU 
adyantage of this spécial privilège, 

" I trust, moreover, that his example of priestly 
excellence will not be lost upon a young pastor like 
yourself ; and I hâve every confidence that the pîous 
missionary will reçoive from you that attention and 
révérence due to his âge and character. 

" Do not forget that he enters your church in the 
name of your archbishop. 

" Pierre François, Archbishop of T ." 

'* As ihis letter, not over full of benevolence on 
the part of a successor of the Apostles, requires no 
answer, I shall await peaceably the arrivai of Father 
Basil. I am very much afraid that this man of such 
* advanced spirituality ' wîU sow the tares of childîsli 
observances amongst my flock. However, I hope and 
trust he will quote plenty of Latin, and lose hiraself 
and his hearers in a cloud of unintelligible subtleties ; 
and that as soon as he is fairly ofl^, I shall find the 
people (who I suspect are not more enraptured with 
monks than other congrégations I could name) quite 
ready to listen with pleasure to the addresses of the 
young priest, theîr friend. So we'U dîsmiss the révérend 
gentleman for the présent, and hope for the best." 

TOL. I. 17 
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CHAPTER III. 

TWO CULPRITS. 

The day after Julio receîved the archbîshop's letter, the 
presbytery of Si Aventîn witnessed a strange scène. 

About an hour before sunset, a young gîrl, who 
appeared to be about twenty-two years old, might hâve 
been seen on the direct road which leads from Luchon 
to St. Aventin, and thence ascending the steep hill 
which is part of Mount Esquîéry winds into the valley 
of Oo. She was dressed in the costume of the country, 
only of a richer character : the material being fine and 
elegantly made up. She belonged to one of the neigh- 
bouring valleys. None of the mountaineers who passed, 
recognîzed her ; it might even hâve been thought that 
she was trying to conceal her face. She walked very 
slowly, as though she were carrying a burden ; though 
she had only a red cotton umbrella in her hand, and a 
small light parcel of linen. 

She was observed to pause a long tîme at the foot of 
the steep hill on which the village stood, with its little 
rustic chapel^ built against the rock ; open in front and 
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sliowîng a long stone bench where those of the faithful 
kneel^ who may chance to corne and ofier their dévotions 
at that celebrated place of pilgrîoi resort It was 
seldom that there were no lîghted tapers to be seen on 
that bench; often during severe weather passers-by 
sheltered themselves from the squall under the pro- 
jecting roof whîch formed a sort of porch. Often, too, 
the mendicant took refuge under the cover of the 
entrance, where he felt himself at home, and în tattered 
garb wîth outstretched hands asked alms of travellers 
with the customary prayer, — 

For the love of God, if yoa please I 

The young girl kneit long on the cold stone, as 
though buried in profound distress. Two women of 
the village, who chanced to see her there in that motion- 
less attitude, heard the sighs and stifled sobs which 
escaped from her bosom, and fancied that she was 
accomplishing some vow for a dying mother. 

She rose, trembling with weakness, and took the road 
clearly marked by carriage wheels, and where no 
stranger could possîbly lose his way. The sun had 
set when she reached the village. Without addressîng 
a single soûl, without even looking about her, she made 
straîght for the church, whîch she entered as though it 
had been her journey's end. Though it was very late, 
there was nothing extraordinary in this, as the Church 
of St. Aventin is much frequented by pilgrims. 

Soon the various familles had retumed from their 
mountain labours, which consisted entirely of wood- 

17—2 
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carrying, and were gathered round the evenîng meal ; 
the stranger being entirely forgotten. 

Meanwhile the night had corne on ; and a dark niglit 
it was. The snow was still lying thick on the most 
exposed parts of the valIey, and had only disappeared 
in those régions where the first warmth of the April 
Sun had had ftill power. A dry, whistling wind was 
sweeping down from the height of the Lac d'Oo, and 
threatened a sharp frost for that night and the next 
day. The • village was hushed into repose, the cattle 
had ail been watered, the very dogs had ceased their 
incessant barking ; from the distance came the écho of 
the thundering monotone of the torrent of Arboust, 
dashing from rock to rock at the foot of the valley, 
more than two hundred mètres below St Aventin. 

Martha had finished at the presbytery, and gone 
home. Julio was alone. He thought he might as well 
go to the church to shut the door, and replenish the 
lamp which burnt before the altar. 

Kneeling at the entrance of the sanctuary, which was 
lighted up by the flickerîng glare of the small lamp in 
his hand, he fancied he heard a suppressed sound of 
sighs and prayers. He was not much staftled at first. 
Pious women were wont from time to time to finish 
their day by coming there after hard toil or barder 
sorrow, to pour out their soûl before God, and seek to 
forget, in the solitude of His house, the hardships of 
poverty or affliction. 

When Julio had replenished the sanctuary lamp, he 
saw, by its brighter light, the young gîrl kneeling in the 
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nave, and wîth lier hands clasping tlie iron railing of 
fretted work, a masterpiece of the middie âges, the 
admiration of ail travellers, which separated the choir 
from the nave, in the quaînt old church. 

The young pastor opening the rail and looking at the 
pénitent, saw that she was oppressed with some sorrow 
of heart, which she had heen revealing to God. The 
poor thing was very pale, and the undried tears on her 
cheek gave hack, like the polish of marble, the feeble 
glimmerings of the lamp. 

He arrested his steps, being afraid to intrude on such 
deep déjection. However, as it was very late, he ven- 
tured to say with the utmost gentleness, — 

" Would you mind leaving, I want to close the door." 

" But I can't, M. le Curé, I am expecting some one." 

The words were uttered with a trembling voice, in- 
dicative of great distress ; and she turned instînctively 
towards the door, as though the person so eagerly ex- 
pected were jnst entering. 

" You expect some one, daughter ? " 

"Yes, M. leCuré." 

And her heart overflowing, the young girl was con- 
vulsed with sobs, as though her very soûl had been torn 
by a humiliating avowal. 

" Daughter, do not distress yourself so much. I am 
a priest And young as I am, I know what sorrow îs 
as well as older men. Confîde in me. God is hère ; 
and I swear by this altar that I will never betray 
you.** 

" Oh, impossible, M. le Curé — impossible I For my 
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part r would thankfully tell you every thing ! I aiu 
overwhelmed wîth remorse ! " 

She stopped a moment and then went on — 

" But nothîng în tlie world could înduce me to tell 
you whom I am expecting. I would rather die at 
your feet than do it O merciful God, how wretched 
I am!" 

And agaîn she darted a terrified glance at the door, 
stating at tlie same time her earnest désire that the 
expected one would come^ and her dread lest he should 
be recognized by Julio. 

" I implore you, M. le Curé," she continued, " în the 
name of God, and of the Holy Virgin, whom a poUuted 
wretch like me is unworthy to invoke, respect my self- 
imposed silence, and do not try to find out our secret. 
He is not in a common position ; he cannot acknowledi?e 
our love. M. le Curé, pîty us ; perhaps Tve said too 
much already ; leave the church open a little longer, and 
as soon as we are gone " 

"Gone, my chîld! Where are you going such a 
nîght as this, and în this fearful gale ? Is it because 
you do not wîsh to be recognized that you won't stop în 
the village?" 

" Just that, M. le Curé. We dare not be recognized. 
AU the better for the night to be dark, no one will be 
able to see us. We shall follow the road to the valley 
of Arreau as best we can. At ail events we shall be 
together, and if we perish " 

" What are you talking of, poor chîld I Listen to me. 
I feel I hâve two duties to discharge, the more pressing 
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one beîng to save you both; the other, to guard the 
sanctity of thîs church, whîch forbids its being used as a 
place of common rendez vous. I promise to leave the 
door open a little longer ; but be candid with me^ and 
tell me where you come from ? " 

*'From the valley of Lys. I took the road from 
Ludion." 

"Andhe?" 

** He ought to come by the cross-road, pass the moun- 
taîns of Upper Bagnères^ come down opposite St. Aven- 
tin, over the torrent by the bridge, and joîn me hère." 

** Why, he will lose his way." 

" Oh, no, he knows the mountain thoroughly." 

"Fossibly; but the night is so fearful. Then, too, if 
the snows are melted on the declivity of the valley of 
Lys; that*s not the case hère where it's a northern 
aspect The road is no longer visible; nothing but 
masses of snow forming themsel ves into terrible glaciers. 
The torrent also is frightfully swollen. You mention 
the bridge. Do you know it's only a trunk of a tree 
w'hich the foam is for ever bathing, and in this keen 
frost it will be as slippery as glass." 

" Good heavens I we never thought of that 1 Oh, my 
God, save him 1 " 

^^And the night is so awfully dark. It would be 
dangerous tQ cross the torrent on a fine day when the 
water is low." 

" What shall I do ? oh, what shall I do ? He was to 
hâve been hère first^ a few moments after sunset, and 
hâve waited for me." 
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** And now it has been full night^ this half-hour \ he 
is in péril on the mountain. My child, we liave no 
time to lose. You are a girl^ and I am a man. Liston 
to me : this is what I will do. I will shut the door of 
the church, and you must corne to fhe presbytery. 
Meanwhile I will take a large lantem and go in search 
of him. If he sees the light in the distance^ he will 
corne towards me. I will take a long stout rope which 
I will ihrow to him across the torrent. Farewell^ and 
may God assist us I " 

Julio did not wait for her answer. He hurried to the 
door of the church^ drew the massive bolts, and holding 
his small lamp showed hcr the way into the low sitting- 
room of the presbytery, where a bright fire was blazing. 
Then he put on a pair of huge gaiters, wrapped himself 
in an overcoat of thick gray native stuff, put on a large 
old hat, and finally supplied himself with ropes, his 
mountain stick, and his lantern. 

" Thank you," she exclaimed, with grateful tender- 
ness. " May God reward you I You will save his 
life." 

He quitted the house, and followed a steep road, 
hewn in a zigzag direction along the face of the rocks 
of St Aventin, towards the torrent of the Arboust 

" If only I am in time," he said, " and the unfortunate 
man sees this light*' 

And he kept waving the lantern about, raîsing it to 
the level of his shoulders, that he might signal the 
traveller. 

When Julio had got to about one hundred and thirty 
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yards from the little bridge, he found liimself on a 
kind of platform formed by the perpendicular rocks 
through whîch the torrent dashed. Pausing for a 
moment, he fancied he heard the wandering écho of 
a human voice dying away in prolonged groans in the 
distance. 

** There he is I there he îs, the mad fellow I Oh, to 
what follies love leads. What a wild notion to expose 
himself at this time of the year in the midst of the 
snow." 

Julio tried to listen again, but a tremendous blast 
nishing down from the heights of the Esquiéry raced 
so fiirîously through the gorge, that had he not fortu- 
nately been sheltered by a great jutting rock, he would 
hâve been hurled to the bottom of the abyss. Leaning 
his back against the cliff, and grasping, as a précaution, 
some bushes of whortleberry which grew out of the 
crannies, he remained for a few minutes braving the 
hurricane that shook the ground with its terrible 
assault. 

But the question was, what to do next ? He couldn't 
help fancyîng that among the echoes of the storm he 
detected the groans of a human voice which he thought 
he had heard before. To advance farther, and descend 
to the brink of the torrent, was to expose himself to 
certain death at such a fearful moment. 

** Yet if I don't, that unhappy wretch may be perish- 
ing in the last agonies of despair." 

So he listened no longer to the powerfui instinct of 
self-preservation, which ofren daunts even the most 
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fearless, but recoramendîng his soûl to the care of God, 
exclaimed : — 

*' I hâve a brother to rescue, I raust go on." 

And leanîng stoutly on his iron-tîpped staff, and 
drawing liîs cloak tîghtly round him, that it mîght 
catch the wind as Ilttle as possible, he strode with a 
firm step to the creek surrounded by the gnarled old 
trunks of trees and the narrow gorge through whîch 
the torrent dashed. There he found the rude bridge, 
forraed of a single plank of fir, squared, which the 
hardy mountaineers used to cross merrily each day 
as they went to their work, regardless of its péril, 
makîng feints at pushing one another over into the 
gulf below. 

He approached the spot. There Is always somethîng 
awfiil in a tempest and irapressive in nîght ; and Julio 
shuddered în the présence of the infuriated éléments, 
which seemed as though they would hâve whirled him 
away like a grain of dust. What he had already 
dreaded, by anticipation, presented itself now and fiUed 
him with dismay. The trunk of the tree which served 
as a bridge was glazed with ice, and was a complète 
spar of rock-crystal, flinging back the reflection of the 
lantern in myriad star-gleams. However, there are 
pauses even in the most furious storm. The raging 
torrent seemed to hâve hushed its moanings, and în 
the lull that ensued, Julio heard again most distinctly 
the Sound of a voice, and felt confident that it was the 
traveller. 

" Good Heaven, what shall I do? To take two 
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steps on that glazed trunk, rocked by thèse furîous 
waters, îs certain deatli. Yet there is a momentary 
calm ; if I could but manage to reach the other side by 
the help of thîs rope " 

Hère a bright thought occurred to him. He ex- 
plored for a few minutes the edge of the path which led 
to the bridge, and selecting a sharp pièce of granité of 
sufficient weight, tied one of the ends of the rope tightiy 
round it 

As soon as he had secured the knot, he placed the 
lantem in the hollow of the tree on wliich the bridge 
rested, and by thus concentrating the rays lit up the 
other side of the abyss. 

Then summoning ail his strength by one of those 
impulses which often corne at such a crîsis, he hurled 
the block of stone, with the rope attached to it, across 
the gulf ; it lighted below the bridge, in the heart of the 
huge rocky boulders, and anchored firmly. 

" Poor fellow, you shall be rescued, w hère ver you 
are," he said to himself. 

Then straîning the cord with ail his might, he secured 
it to the trunk of the tree, at about one and a quarter 
yards from the ground, Next, he eut off two lengths 
of what remaîned: one he fastened round his body, 
proposing to support himself by a slip-knot to his new 
bridge, just as ferries are prevented from beiiig carried 
down the stream by a pulley running along a cable 
which unités the two banks ; the other he stowed away 
very carefully în his girdle, together with his lantern, so 
invaluable at such a critical moment 
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As a still further précaution, instead of attemptîng to 
walk on the iced plank, he got astrîde of it, griping it 
hard with hîs legs, and slipping along cautîously, hîs 
hands on the rope. A savage gust of wind attacked 
him when he was in the middle of his passage, but, 
happily, with no effect; the cord held firm, and the 
abyss was crossed. 

To slip oflF the cord which was round his body, and 
to hide it away agaînst his return, was but the work of 
an instant. He had manifested incredible self-posses- 
sion throughout the whole affaîr, nor had he forgotten 
to carry his staff over on his back. This was the more 
needful since below the bridge the snow-drift com- 
menced, the weird mountain pines stretching up from 
the midst, while the rocks had been recently under- 
mined by an avalanche. 

Julio had often reached the St. Aventin side of the 
torrent in his walks, but had never advanced further ; 
so the place where he now was, was entirely unknown 
to him. His only hope was that the wanderer would 
catch a sight of the lantern, or that he would be able 
to hear his groans if he had fallen into some abyss. 
Happily he had already learnt from the mountaineers 
the use of the alpenstock in the snow. 

" I must be quick," he said; " not a moment to lose ; 
the wind has calmed down, but the roar of the water 
prevents me from hearîng any sound. I had better 
climb higher." 

A dépression in the ground led him to imagine that 
that was the road to Upper Bagnères under the snow. 
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Steep as the ascent was^ he accompllshed it up to a 
certain height, where a dense mass of young firs ofFered 
shelter. The spot was a kind of terrace, such as îs 
often to be found în the mountains. He calculated that 
he was as near as possible at the same height as the 
place the other side of the gulf, where he had heard 
the groans a few minutes before. He resolved to hait 
there, that he mîght be ready to catch the least sounds. 
But there was no écho from the mountains as he strained 
hîs ear. 

" Excelsior ! excelsior I " 

And helped at every step by hîs stout staff, he clîmbed 
the ascent. There was no trace, up to that moment, 
of récent footsteps in the snow, as hîs lantern clearly 
showed him. Suddenly, however, he fancied he dis- 
covered marks of a man's boot repeated several tiraes 
along the way whîch he had concluded was the road 
to Upper Bagnères. He followed them for about ten 
paces, examined them closely with his light, and was 
satisfîed that they were what he took them to be ; not, 
indeed, those of a mountaineer — they were not clumsy 
enough for that — but of a Etranger who had come down 
from the heights, and just passed that way. 

But how to pursue the track ; for it disappeared at 
this point, and beyond was a depth so dark and pro- 
found, that it was impossible to form an opinion as to 
whether the traveller had been able to push along any 
further by some projecting path, or whether he had 
fallen down a cliff. The last supposition he judged to 
be the more probable. 
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"He stopped hère — I see his footprînts. There îs 
even a gîving way of the snow. No doubt the poor 
wretched man has fallen down there." 

Then he shouted at the top of his voîce; but for 
answer came the mocking of the howling wind, and 
a still more mocking silence. 

" Traveller I are you there ? I am come to rescue you." 

There was one course left, — to explore the bottom of 
the ravine where the man must hâve fallen. But the 
question was how to get there, and what direction to 
take 80 as to avoid the same fate, and the risk of leavîng 
two bodies to bleach in the valley. His perplexity was 
extrême. To risk his life, with the pretty certain 
prospect of finding only mangled remains, the limbs 
stiffened with cold, or to return to St Aventîn, and 
tell the poor girl that he had discovered traces of the 
lost one, but that there was little doubt that he had 
roUed over the cliff with the masses of snow, was dis- 
tasteful alike to the courage, and generosity of his 
disposition. 

" I will go the whole length now," lie said ; and 
availing himself of his préviens knowledge of the con- 
formation of those mountain paths, he determined to 
regain the bridge as speedily as possible, to follow the 
torrent up a little way, then to turn oiF to the right, 
towards the place where he was standing, and where 
there was a sbarp, projecting mass, the resuit of some 
early convulsions of the mountain cliain. 

Julio's plan was the right one. Almost immediately 
after he had commenced making his way along the clifF 
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up tlie strearn, he came to a yawning recess, fonned by 
precipitous walls of rock on one sîde, and by cliffs of 
mountain scbîst on the other. It was down thèse crum- 
blîng sîdes that the traveller had tumbledto the bottom. 

There Julio found him lying motionless ; his face pale 
and distortedj but no signs of severe bruises about him. 

His first anxiety was to know whether he was alive. 
The heart was beating still^ and from the open mouth 
a slight breath issued ; the limbs were already stifiening 
with cold ; a few moments more would hâve been fatal. 

Julio had brought with him a pocket-pistol, encased 
in wicker-work, and filled with brandy. Putting it to 
the poor man's lips he made him swallow a little of the 
precious fluid, Then he poured some in his hand, and 
got him to inhale it> rubbing his hands and temples at 
the same time. Soon a movement like that of a man 
awaking firomr a heavy sleep showed that life was 
returning. 

By degrees the young man recovered. Julio helped 
him to rise. 

** Do you feel any wounds about you ? " he asked. 

"No," said the stranger, getting up as he spoke; 
" the snow has doubtless broken the violence of my 
fall. I must hâve dropped from a great height. I 
only remember that my footslipped, and I roUeddown a 
terrible cliff. I lost my sensés from the cold more than 
from the pain. But now I seem quite coming round." 

" Then drînk some more brandy," said Julio ; " but 
let us be quick ; there's a capital fire waitiug for us at 
St Aventin." 
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"Oh, thanks! — a thousand thanks! Whoever you 
are, you hâve saved my life. But how came you to 
be în thîs wild gorge with a lantern ? " 

" Friend, I was looking for you." 

" Oh I then you know ail. She has told you." 

" Yes, she has ; and a kînd Providence ordered that 
I should interpose, and save you both from ruin and 
disgrâce." 

" You know my name, then ? " 

" I dîdn't ask it; nor hers, either. But let us make 
haste, there's a momentary lull, and I am afraid of the 
relurn of those frightful blasts which rush with irré- 
sistible fury through our valleys. We hâve the torrent 
to cross yet ; and, rash fellow, how could you rîsk your 
life at so late an hour among thèse mountains? But 
you will tell me ail that by-and-by: let us set off 
at once." 

The stranger managed to get along very tolerably to 
the bottom of the valley; but by the time he had 
reached the bridge, the shock of hîs fall had so afiected 
his head that the rapid torrent, and the tumult of the 
âoods boiling agaiust the rocks, turned him giddy. He 
declared he could never venture across that iced plank. 

** My head is going ; and as for dying, I would rather 
perish hère quietly. I could commit my spîrit to Him 
Whom I hâve so grievously ofiended ; but let me, at 
least, know the naine of the heroic man who has risked 
hîs life to save mine." 

There was nothing în Julio's appearance to show that 
he was a priest His huge grey hat, fastened under his 
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chîn ; hîs thick woollen overcoat, buttoned from the 
neck to the waist^ with his long leather gaiters, indi- 
cated any one rather than the simple village pastor. 
Yet the stranger gazed at him carefully, the light of the 
lantem falling on hîs pale and gentle countenance. 

"Surely, sir, I hâve seen you before," he saîd; 
" your features, your voîce are familiar. If I am not 
mistaken, we hâve met already." 

Julio looked at the other in hîs tum. He seemed to 
be în the prime of lîfe, and about thirty years old. His 
dress showed a certain position. His linen was fine : a 
black frock-coat, almost new, a large dark blue over- 
coat, black trowsers, and respectable boots. Such was 
his attire. His face was shaved. 

" I, too," saîd Julio, suddenly, *^ hâve seen you some- 
where. The sound of your voîce, your profile, are 
quite familiar to me. Why, shake hands ; you are my 
brother, the Abbé Loubère, vicar of the valley of Lys. 
I met you at the presbytery at Luchon : I am Julio, 
vicar of St Aventîn." 

** O ray God 1" cried the other. "Thou art fuU of 
compassion. Thou hast sent me a priest Father, hasten 
to absolve me. You know my horrible crime : I hâve 
only that upon my conscience ; but ît îs fearful enough. 
I confess ît to God and you. WîU you hâve that poor 
gîrl sent to Luchon ? She îs the daughter of a most 

respectable man, the mayor of . Happîly nothing 

of the matter îs known. No one suspects our flight, 
as she went away on the prétest of visîting an aunt at 
T . If she make that joumey, her réputation îs 
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saved. And sînce God's justice must hâve îts way, leave 
me • • • Ifeelthat .... Farewell. Qod be merciful^ 
and forgive a wretclied priest I " 

And he sank Into a deep swoon^ wkich had every 
appearance of death. 

Julio at that fearful moment raised bis beart to God, 
in prayer for strengtb and courage ; and raising up tbe 
poor man^ wbo sank back^ bowever, immediately^ he 
laid bim down gently on a beap of small crumbling 
stones. Tben be reapplied tbe remédies wbicb be had 
before used — rubbing bim over tbe beart and temples 
with tbe palm of bis band. By degrees tbe eyes 
opened; tbe warmtb returned, wbile a few drops of 
brandy forced down tbe sufferer's throat, recovered 
bim from bis swoon. 

Julio was most anxious to appeal to bis sensé of duty. 

" My friend, my beloved brotber," be said, " you are 
saved. Strengtb is returning. Eeep up your spirits^ and 
listen to me. I bave devised a plan for crossing tbe tor- 
rent. Come along ; drink some of tbis flask. Ah, that's 
right. You're better now, aren't you ? " 

"Yes, I breatbe a little; but do leave me to die, 
as I bave justly deserved. O my God I let me perish 
bere by tbis misérable doom ! " 

"No, my friend, no; you shall not die. I, Julio, 
assure you of that. Don't leave me to tbe dreadful 
regret of not baving been able to save you. Think of 
ber life, as well as yours. Come, my friend, your sin 
you may well hâte ; but don't, by giving way bere, con- 
sign ber to life-long remorse." 
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The last argument told. 

" You are rîght I should be a coward to her, and 
ungrateful to you, if I didn't pluck up courage. I place 
myself în your hands. May God help me I " 

Julio lost no time. Such reactions of the mind on the 
body are never long. The dreadful hurricane, too, 
mîght retum. The air was brisk, though quiet ; but 
the moanings of the torrent, tumbling in great cascades 
from ledge to ledge, were fearful, and enough to bring 
on another of those attacks of the brain which would 
hâve ended in entire mental and physical prostration. 

Julio took a large silk handkerchîef out of hîs pocket, 
and felt for some pièces of paper, which he tore up, 
wetted, made into strong plugs, and put them into the 
ears of his poor friend. Then he bandaged his eyes, 
and covered his head ail over. 

" Now, let me guide you," he said to Loubère ; ** and 
don't be afraid. There will be no danger for either of 
us if you follow my directions. I am going to bind us 
togetlier with a rope. As soon as we are both astride of 
the plank, you will put one arm round me, and, with the 
other, you will grasp that line, which I shall keep hold 
of also. I will glide slowly along the iced beam ; you 
will hâve nothing to do but to lean forward a little on 
me, so that the weight of my body may, in a measure, 
support yours. If, towards the middle of the bridge, a 
violent gust comes on, there is no danger. The rope is 
strongly secured to the trunk of a tree on the other side 
of the torrent. I am going to fasten it in a similar way 
on this, — you understand." 

18—2 
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Every arrangement havîng been made, he took hîm 
bj the band, seated him skilfallj at the beginning of 
the bridge^ fastened on to himself one pièce of rope, 
intended io act as a puUey^ and passed anotber round 
the waist of bis friend. 

** Now hold fast, and trust in God," 

Tbe expédition succeeded beyond theîr hopes. The 
two priests were soon on the left bank of the torrent. 
They nnloosed the ropes that had bound them^ and, 
thanks to the âask which invigorated them both, they 
were able to ascend with a firm step the hill leading 
to St Aventin. 

On the way, the poor young priest finîshed bis story, 
with perfect unreserve. The young Pyreneean and 
himself were on the point of flight Julio had been 
the means of arresting them* 

The next day at a very early hour, Julio awoke the 
priest, who had shared bis bed, and set him on the road 
for Luchon, bis way back to the valley of Lys. The 

gîrl, too, set forth very shortly afterwards for T . 

Before starting, she asked Julio to let her into the 
church. There, at the foot of that same iron railing 
where she had bowed herself in such anguish the night 
before, and recovering as from a hideous dream, she 
knelt to implore forgiveness for the past, and received 
fnll absolution in the name of God. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CAPUCHIN FATHEB. 

Julio annonnced to fais people, on the Sundaj before 
the month of Maj^ that there would be a course of 
teaching in fais church for four weeks by Father Basil, 
a Capuchin friar, sent by the'archbishop on a mission 
to the parish. He communicated the fact somewhat 
briefly, in order that he might quieily give them to 
understand that he did not himself attach much impor- 
tance to the mission. He took good care, howeyer» to 
omit none of the archbishop's orders. There is nothing 
so convenient as routine. 

Having done that, he waited in patience for the 
révérend father's arrivai. 

The word "mission" în many diocèses in France, 
and particularly in the south, where religions duties 
are more faithfuUy observée!, is always powerful with 
congrégations. '^We must hâve our mission," is a 
sacred phrase, which, when repeated from faamlet to 
hamiet, draws together an entire parish. The indiffè- 
rent — the procrastinating even — come, urged by respect 
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for popular feeling ; and having no fancy to be poînted 
at. On the other hand, in coimtries where faith îs 
at a low ebb, those who are pîous at heart often stay 
away from church from the fear of being laughed at 
as fanatics : a new proof of the fact that opinion mies 
the world, compelling men at one time to appear bigots, 
at another atheists. 

The famous Father Basil arrived at last by the T 

diligence at Luchon, carefully packed in the coupé, 
and supplied with a complète cargo of rosaries, medals, 
images of every size and colour, and little books for 
his propaganda work. He alîghted at the Luchon 
presbytery, and expressed his astonishment at once that 
the young vicar of St. Aventin had not been to the 
diligence to meet him. 

** What do you expect, révérend father ? It's just 
the resuit of thèse modem ideas, and a very charac- 
teristic one, too." 

** You are right, Mr. Dean ; in our day there was 
greater respect for old men." 

" What will happen to us, révérend father?" 

" The world is in a most desperate condition." 

"It is; but happily religions orders are spreading 
abroad their blessed influence. They will be the saving 
of France." 

" Unhappy France I " 

During this dialogue^ the presbytery housekeeper — 

a great gaunt-looking, red-eyed female, who did the 

.church and clérical washing, and was partial to order- 

ing about an inferior cook — made ail haste to get 
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breakfast ready for the Capuchîn. She saluted the 
révérend father very deferentially, and like a well- 
taught damsel^ said» — 

" Your révérence îs served." 

The joumey from T by the long valley of the 

Peak, wîth fresh mountaîn breezes ail the way, from 
the heights of Vénasques and the glaciers of Ëscoublons^ 
is enough to give any one an appetite. So our friend ^ 
Basil did ample justice to the sausage provided — as 
well as to an izard stew^ remuants from the night 
before, and dainties to which the dean was tenderly 
attached. He even made a very tidy attack on a 
grilled shoulder of mntton. 

" Will your révérence take some cofFee ? " asked the 
tall housekeeper» mysteriously. 

" Why not?** said his révérence, cheerful, not to 
say hilarious, under the influence of a little bottle of 
St. Bertrand. " That's not a bad line of Voltaire's, 
infidel scamp though he was,«— 

C'est toi, divin café, dont la douce liqnenr — 

Help me, Mr. Dean; I can't remember the rest Ah 1 
stop, I hâve it: — 

. ... et réjouit notre cœnr. 

" What wonderful men thèse révérend fathers are," 
said the dean, to himself. " I couldn't quote a line of 
Voltaire, for the life of me. They know everything." 

During that profound reâection, the Capuchin had 
drained to the very last dreg a brimming cup of coffee 
supplied by the gênerons attention of the vénérable 
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Hebe of the presbytery. The beverage had been 
pretty strongly flavoured wîth some Armagnac, served 
on a waiter with the sugar. 

" Révérend father," said the dean, with unspeakable 
urbanîty, "you are very tired. Such a dreadful road 
that Luchon road is I Don't y ou thint you would be 
the better for another cup." 

" Possibly I should, Mr. Dean. So hère goes for a 
second." 

Ând as soon as the housekeeper had supplied it, she 
went up to her master, on a particular sîgn from him, 
and receîvîng a little key — a spécial key — the key of 
the cellarette, in the corner of the dîning-room — 
departed in quest of a bottle of particular brandy, 
which was never produced but on grand occasions. 

" Taste that, révérend father," said the curé. 

And the father helped himself to a large allowance 
of old Armagnac 

''Ah, Mr. Dean, that's the stuff I " 

" You'll corne again, good father ? ** 

"Most undoubtedly." 

" That's right And now what's the T news ? " 

" Oh, faîrish. Our house takes. We hâve had some 
new members, Money comes in by degrees. We 
require to build, for we are rather hard up for 
room." 

" Exactly ; but that's easy in T . It's a town 

fiill of resources." 

'' Famous at charity, Mr. Dean. There are so many 
good families there. Ail of the old stock, you see." 
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*^ Just so» before the new lights had begun to shine," 
said the dean, laaghing himself at the sarcasm contained 
in his answer. 

** And yet eyerythîng gets marred» sotnehow. Frankly, 
there is too much compétition. The Jesuits injure us 
considerably. They are at it now — building something 
or other of unmentionable grandeur — a citadeU a Louvre, 
a Vatican. Between ourselyes, Mn Dean — ^not that I 
would 8ay such a thing in irreverent ears — they don't 
show much of the spirit of poverty urged by the 
founders of religions orders. Our holy Founder in- 
sisted on this in our case. His beloved danghter, 
St Claire» refused positively certain large sums which 
Gregory IX. wished to pay her. Not the fashion of 
the Jesuits, that ! They refuse nothing, I assure yon. 
Why, the money they sack is enormous. Any inherit- 
ance not in moveable property, they get hold of by 
means of executors — little saints just eut out for the 

work, well known at T. ; and thus they secure 

splendid châteaux and domains. Believe me, ail is 
fish that cornes to their net Of course, this is under 
the rose, and not in any backbiting spirit We 
respect the order, there is much good in it; but we 
may venture to allow that it is not altogether a mistake 
to accuse them of a tendency to aggression.** 

"I perfectly agrée with you, révérend father; but 
what would you hâve? There is a reverse side to 
every medal. Even the sun is not spotless.*^ 

" Of course, Mr. Dean ; but what we say of them 
is not directed against individual members. I assure 
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you, ail I hâve urged is notorious. They are cunnîng 
fellows, but their doings only eke ont by degrees. 
Among the princely fortunes which they will one day 
hâve are those of the Président Massol and Madame 
de la Clavière, who is getting weaker and weaker, and 
who, according to Boileau, wishes to return to God 
what her worthy husband netted in the world. As far 
as we poor Capuchins are concenied, the only wîndfall 

we hâve had at T has been from the excellent 

Mademoiselle Flotard. That saintly lady died a few 
months ago, fuU of years and good works. May God 
hâve pity on her soûl ! " 

And so saying, the father warmed np both himself 
and his speech with another glass of Armagnac. He 
could not hide the jealousy with which ail the religîous 
orders regard one another, and, by common consent, 
the Jesuits, who leave them very little more than the 
crumbs of the loaf. 

"And how about Rome and Paris?" 

" Fearful news of Italy. Everything is in a turmoil. 
The hellish serpent which has sworn to overthrow the 
temporal power — with hîs Mazzinis, and Garibaldis, and 
endless Carbonari — is in motion. There are grave 
appréhensions for the future." 

" You don't mean to say so ? " 

"Yes,Ido?" 

"But there's Rome. Rome is true, and with the 
protection of France . . . ." 

" Get away with yen, my dear dean I Why, it's 
that very protection which worries the Pope out of his 
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lîfe, ançl makes ail good men despaîr. Hâve they kept 
tlieir promises? The Romagna's lost; the rest will 
foUow. A French army at Rome! Good heavens! 
I don't deny that it would prevent a break out — an 
insurrection! But wouldn't some brave Austrian or 
Irish volunteers, well paid (and Rome is rich enough), 
be worth more than ail the French army, with no more 
religion than their baptism ? I am never mîstaken in 
thèse polîtîcal questions. Over and over again hâve I 
said to our fathers, * France will play us a scurvy trick 
before she has done with us. I happened to be travel- 
ling in Italy on business connected with our order, and 
spent a month at Rome. Would you like me to tell 
you what I thought ? " 

And the old gentleman refreshed himself with a third 
glass, and proceeded — 

" Your hateful French are no good at Rome, except 
to flirt with the ladies; and that army of theirs is 
called an army of occupation — a pretty name for them, 
that, my dear dean. They may go to-morrow. Take my 
Word for it, they will leave a whole génération behind 
them even in the palaces of the aristocratie Romans." 

**' Oh, you're too hard upon them, my good father. 
They are said to be full of respect for the Pope. They 
are only too glad to receive any token, rosary, or medal 
at his hands." 

" So far they are faîr enough ; they are not bad at 
heart. Hence they are willing to kneel before * San- 
tità di nostro Signore ;' but that ail vanishes when the 
evening comes. Just see now. We hear nothing of 
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ail that. I tell you, however, that tlie whole state of 
things there îs utterly rotten. Cardinal Antonelli, who 
is no fool, would be only too glad to see the French 
army a thousand leagues off. Talk to me of Austrian 
soldiers. Those I saw at Bologna^ some time ago^ 
were as well behaved as young girls. But as for your 
French 1 . . ." 

The dean brought him back to the point 

" You think, then, that the prospect is very gloomy 
there?" 

*« Very, very 1 My brethren tell me that I look only 
at the dark side. It's possible. But, then, things are 
quiet in France ; and I hâve spent a long time in Italy. 
I know what's smouldering in that volcano. There 
will be a fearful crash. And, in any case, ail that I 
hâve said has been foreseen. And then, and then^ 
Mr. Dean . . . But you've made me talk a long 
time. I must think of starting for this village. And, 
speaking of that, what sort of a place îs St. Aventin. 
What do you know of its vicar ? There are funny 
records about him at the palace." 

" What can you expect, father ? He is fuU of the 
new ideas. He has the reformation of the Church on 
his hands." 

" Dear me 1 dear me I how sad ! " 

" You may well say so, révérend father. He is good 
enough in his parish. Everything is kept up the same 
as ever. The old men make allowances for his youth. 
But he îs very ignorant You will be an immense 
blessing there 1 " 
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" Pray that it may be so, Mr. Dean ; and urge the 
faîthful of your parish to pray much for the prosperîty 
of my mission. Let us^ above all^ commend this be- 
nighted people to the Immaculate Virgin — entreatîng 
her to protect them against the dangerous doctrines of 
theîr brainless young pastor. For you know as well 
as I do^ that bis sermons bave created some considér- 
able anxiety at the palace. It is feared that he may 
infect bis parish wîtb his errors and novelties. People 
are so easily impressed^ you see. Then, too, the pré- 
servation of the faith is such a weighty considération. 
It would be better far to sacrifice him than to imperil 
bis flock, Only liis highness is so forbearing, so lenient 
with his priests." 

" True, true ; very forbearing ; very lenient I 
confess I would rather bave had this tiresome youngster 
anywhere than in my district. He will only be an 
anxieiy to ine, I fear. I bave been hère for twenty 
years, and if I were to tell you ail the vexation I hâve 
had with young priests, you would be amazed. Cer- 
tainly office bas its advantages. The dignitary is 
independent. He enjoys considérable respect But 
put alongside of ail that — watching thèse fellows I " 

*• A disagreeable task, I must say." 

" It is, indeed. But, révérend father, do you intend 
walking to St Aventin? " 

** Most certainly." 

" But it's a long distance from Luchon — nearly five 
miles. True, the road is excellent ; but notwithstanding 
that, I think it would be better to bave a carnage. At 
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your âge, and stout too. Then, too, in our valleys, tliere 
are tremendous currents of air. You would get heated^ 
and your blood would freeze. Just consider, your lîfe 
is 80 precious to ihe Church." 

" I can't refuse to lîsten to good advice, Mr. Dean." 
" Capital : TU order a carriage for you." 
And the corpulent Capucliin, — true type of that class 
of monks, with rubicund, pufFed-out face, painted hy 
great artists and immortalized in our portfolios, — îii- 
vigorated with a hearty meal, and made merry by 
libéral applications to the cofTee and Armagnac, stowed 
himself away in one of the slow-dragging Luchon 
vehicles, bound for the presbytery of St Aventîn. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LOVES OF LOUISE AND VERDELON. 

Louise and Verdelon were in love. They had never 
confessed it to one another. But their attachaient, 
like ail others, was constrained to arrive by the same 
cliequered course of tender émotions^ fears, and crosses, 
at that final révélation when the avowal is made and 
answered. 

It was at La Clavière, under the shade of the 
grand old trees, in one of those ordinary walks, in 
which the two lovers were enjoying the freshness 
of the mild, balmy breezes of early spring, rambling 
on side by side, in pleasant, cheerful intercourse, 
through those same winding alleys where they had 
first met 

Verdelon, so reserved, so thoroughly matter of fact, 
prudent as an old man — this Verdelon, in the présence 
of beauty, with its mighty influences, succumbed, in 
spite of himself, to the strange spell, and felt that he 
was hnman. 
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But happîness îs not a thîng to be mînutely delî- 
neated : îts history is very simple. So we must not 
dwell upon tiie delîghts of earliest love experienced bj 
Louise. 

Fortunately for their unrestricted intercourse, Madame 
de la Clavière was more delighted with Verdelon than 
ever. The days that Julio's friend spent at her house 
seemed to lighten up for a moment that feeble life, so 
evidently dying out 

Hence his visits were continued without the least 
check ; the only regret on the part of his entertainers 
was that they were too few. 

The young advocate was as attentive to the matron 
as if he had been her own son: quite outvying M. 
Toumichon in his readiness for cards — the last delight 
of old women. 

At the same time, Verdelon and Julio had kept up 
their correspondence with tolerable regularity, and the 
letters fi*om the mountain were a fruitful subject of 
conversation with the three — one of whom was on the 
brink of the grave, while the others were gay with the 
joys of youth, and its golden dreams. 

The good aunt was not selfish. The young people 
must take walks, she said; little suspecting that the 
excursions had any other attraction beyond the gold 
fish and the bright beds of flowers. Moreover, tliere 
were her prayers, méditations, and rosaries, enjoined 
upon her in a regular list, corrected and enlarged by 
our old friend M. BrifFard. She would not hâve failed 
in a single one of his directions for ail the world. And 
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oflben was she obliged to quît the cheerful table, wîth 
a reluctance little short of Louise's, when Time, the 
lovers' enemy, and fond of changing theîr hours into 
minutes, broke up her intercourse with Verdelon, and 
bade hîm départ. 

In spite, however, of the claims upon the young lady 
from household duties and filial respect, they had plenty 
of opportunities to give and repeat, a thousand times, 
their vows of perpétuai love. 

And as youn^ human nature is fond of anticîpating, 

everything was arranged for a brilliant Hfe at T , 

as soon as their vows had been sealed at the altar. 
Louise drank in ail the pleasures of hope ; but Verdelon, 
though as enamoured as herself, refrained from aban- 
doning himself to the prospect with the same unreserve. 

His duties at T , the daily fag at the bar, his letters, 

associations, connections — ail helped to divert hira, and 
to bring him back to that cal m calculation which was 
the essence of his character, and which he never 
forgot, except in those momentary surprises of love, 
which a m an of his âge cannot always manage to 
avoid. 

Then, too, Verdelon, being a most talented advocate, 
felt his power. A brilliant career was opening before 
him. His spirit, fnlly capable as it was of earuest 
attachment, was as yet enchained more by the seduc- 
tive longings of ambition. Louise saw nothing in 
Verdelon bnt the man to whom her whole heart was 
devoted. Verdelon, on the other hand, saw in her — 
exquisite beauty, and the highest and tenderest qualities 
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of disposition. But-, ail the more for his not being 
conscious of the fact, he thouglit of her rank, of the 
illustrions position of her ancestors^ and last, not least, 
of the brilliant fortune whieh the approaching death of 
her aunt would place at her disposai. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SCIENCE AND THE CAPUCHIN. 

The creakîng carnage în which the heavy Capuchîn 
was ensconced arrîved in due tîme at Julio's door. The 
weather was glorious. A bright sun had inelted the 
last snows of the valley, and concentrating its rays on 
the vast défile of St. Aventîn, changed the whole land- 
scape înto some région of the tropic, though around it 
were the glaciers and plains of hitherto unvoyageable 
snow. 

Julio had taken advantage of so charmîng a day to 
make one of his usual botanical and mineralogical excur- 
sions. With his iron-tipped stafF, without which no one 
ever ventured on the mountain, and duly equipped in 
gaiters and an overcoat, his tin box on his shoulder, 
warranted to keep the air from the flowers he had 
gathered, so that they might be arranged in ail their 
freshness in his collection, a little bag at his waîst for 
his mineralogical hammer, and a pair of scissors in his 
pocket for the rare lichens which draped the naked 
rocks, he had been climbing the heights till he reached 
the parts where the snow was still lying. In thèse 
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excursions he often met some of hîs people at theîr 
work. Aecostîng them with pleasant familiarity, he 
gratified theîr self-esteem by asking them several ques- 
tions about the eountry, the dîmate, the vegetatîon, the 
capabih'tîes of the soîl, the progress of agriculture, the 
rearîng of cattle, and explorîng of forests. To the 
young shepherds he addressed himself by asking them 
the name in their language for some flowers. He 
stopped the poor and the aged, and spoke to them words 
of comfort To ail he revealed the Father above, 
glorified in His works, and diffusing His blessings on 
the toil of human hands^ and the godly longings and 
lovings of human soûls. 

Julio told Louise in a letter that he had two pnlpîts, 
one in his church where he preached on Sunday^ the 
other under the vault of heaven, where he preached 
through the week in fîeld, high road, or lonely paths, or 
under the shelter of some humble cot ; adding that the 
latter sermons were often the most useful. 

The monk knocked at the presbytery door, but no 
one answered. A woman who was passing by told him 
that the curé was absent, offering respectfuUy to inform 
Mrs. Martha the housekeeper, to which he gratefully 
assented. 

Martha, however, was not forthcoming. She too had 
avaîled herself of the fine day to go wood-hunting. The 
old monk, being of a peevish turn, began to get very 
cross; when Julio, retuming from his excursion, and 
bending under the weight of his minerai wealth, appeared 
in sighi 
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" If you belong to the village," quoth Father Basil, 
who did not take hîm for an ecclesiastic, "can you 
direct me to a house where I can wait till M. le Curé 
retoms. He seems to be ont" 

" Enter, révérend father ; I am the curé," and pro- 
ducing a key, Julio opened the door. 

" You don't look much like one," said the monk. 

" Oh, wait a minute," he aiiswered, " l'U soon remedy 
that You know the saying, father, * Habitus non facit 
monachum.' " 

" Why, he's a thorough young mad-cap," said the old 
man to himself ; " my présence doesu't awe him in the 
least" 

" Pray sit down, father ; l'm at your service." And 
Julio quietly deposited before the eyes of the asto* 
nished monk his great cylindrical box full of plants, 
and his bag of minerais, and then went to his room to 
put on his soutane and take off his heavy boots. He 
was back in a moment, his face bright with cheerful 
smiles. 

" The vicar of St Aventin has the honour to tender 
his respectful homage to the very révérend Father 
Basil; for I conclude that it was of you that his high- 
ness wrote to me." 

« It is, Mr. Vicar." 

" Welcome, father." 

And he conducted him to the room which had been 
prepared for him, where the Capuchin deposited his 
cargo of treasures duly blessed, declining the refresh- 
ments which were offered to him, on the ground of 
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having so recently breakfasted; he was unwîllîng, he 
said^ to spoil his appetite for dinner. 

"Father,** said Julio, " I am themaster of this house, 
you understand, and am delighted to hâve the pleasure 
of entertaining you. But let us be on a clear footing at 
firsi I would define it in a single sentence — ^ £ach of 
us to be completely independent of the other. Does 
that suit you?'" 

^^ Perfectly," said the Capuchin, little accustomed, 
however, to find among the humble country vicars of 

the diocèse of T , such complète self-possession, and 

such aristocratie and dignified manners. 

" We shall breakfast at 10, and dine at 5. Those are 
my hours ; they suit, too, the convenience of my house- 
keeper." 

« Very well, Mr. Vicar." 

** I hâve given out your services for every day in the 
month, at sunset, that the people may hâve time to get 
home to their evening meal. It is their only disengaged 
hour. If your discourses are not too long, everything 
will be finished early, and you will be better understood. 
AU the families will contribute very largely to your 
congrégation, and we shall not hâve to dread the risks 
of nîght meetings, which, with our numerous country 
youths, are often dangerous." 

Father Basil was greatly struck by the distinguished 
air of Julio, as well as by his forcible and sensible 
language. 

^^ Yes> that's a capital arrangement Sometimes I am 
a little long ; but " 
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" In your case, father, I fancy brevîty îs essential 
to success ; but of course you can act as you please. I 
ofFer you my opinion simply and honesUy. In this, as in 
everything else, liberty is our motto. And now I am 
going to take the lead in giving you an example of it" 

And returning to his room, he laid aside his soutane 
once more, and put on a large dressing-gown well wadded, 
a necessary précaution in a cold climate, where changes 
of température are always sudden and severe. Deposit- 
ing a little work-table in the middle of the room, and 
heaping his minerais upon it, he began examining his 
spécimens with a microscope, in order to classify 
them. 

" We are very rich in minerais hère, father. The 
Pyrénées, like the Apennines, contain almost every 
variety of volcanic and depository formation. So they 
supply me with an almost perfect history of the earth's 
crust • I am much better off hère than if I were in the 
centre of the chain. I hâve only to foUow the torrent 
of Arboust, to climb up to the Lake of Seculejo, and 
reach the Pic d'Espingo, ail tolerably close, and safer of 
access because ihere are so few glaciers, and I am on 
the very summit of the range between France and 
Spain. Often at thèse heights, three hundred mètres 
above the level of the sea, the prodigious force which 
bas broken the earth's crust with a gorge some eighty 
leagues long has thrown up, as in the case of the 
Marboré, huge masses of calcareous rock, which hâve 
formed the basins of a séries of lakes. Thèse beds hâve 
preserved their level as though the aqueous deposit had 
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been coUected at those vast élévations : most frequently 
the centre of the chain présents granité masses of 
terrible hugeness. What an overwhelming concussion 
mnst that hâve been which bas thus disordered our 
globe and changed a vast plain, with its waters^ into a 
giant wall of granité abutted right and left by huge 
piles of thèse sedimentary formations which it bas rent 
up. This shows you, my father, that we bave hère ail 
classes of rocks; beautiful granité, with which the 
baths at Luchon are built ; syenite, porphyry, and every 
variety of marble. But let me show you the resuit of 
my day's excursion." 

And, putting each fragment successively under the 
microscope, he exhibited them to the monk. 

" Hère is a beautiful spécimen of granité composite. 
The orthoze, quartz, and mica are in perfect proportions. 
Hère is an exquisite bit of quartz, I got it from a large 
vein which runs through the whole length of the 
rîdge of that mountain. Just notice, father, under the 
instrument, the délicate hearts of those little dark 
crystals. It is peroxide of crystallized manganèse. I 
found, too, a pièce of red prophyry of extremely fine 
texture, sucli as the Egyptians employed for their vast 
tombs, their sphinxes, and the statues of their gods. 
Examine it well. I don't, however, suspect that there 
is much of it hère. Then, besides the rocks of aqueous 
and igneous formation, I find others, the resuit of 
droppings of water impregnated with carbonate of lime 
and varions acids. Hence, we bave massive stalag- 
mites which come under the head of marbles, and 
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which are especially remarkable for their transparency 
and beautiful colours. But I am talking on too fast, 
father; I am afraid I shall tire you out with my 
chatter." 

"Not by any means/' ansv\ered the Capuchin, in 
whose ears^ however, the terms, quartz, oxides, car- 
bonate and stalagmite, sounded not unlike certain words 
to be found in Babylonian inscriptions. 

** It is wonderful," be said to himself» " that when 
young men dip tbeir nose into science in this way, they 
become what St. Augustine calls ^ glorious animais,' and 
want to reform the Church I O blessed ignorance, how 
préférable thou art 1 " 

The monk, however, had no fancy to confess modestly 
by his silence, an utter lack of acquaintance with such 
matters. So he set to work, hunting in the innermost 
recesses of his brain for some remembrances of the 
commentaries of Don Calmet on the âge of the world 
and the Déluge, and discoursed upon those thèmes 
to Julio with characteristic Capuchin assumption and 
stupidity. 

'^ You hold, then, with the modem theory as to the 
successive âges of the world," he remarked. 

" Yes, in obédience to the dictâtes of my sensés." 

'* Systems after ail ; nothing but Systems." 

"Systems, doubtless, father; but based upon facts. 
Hence the realities in scientific order." 

" But don't you seethat ail this has been invented by 
sceptics, to attack the faith ? " 

" Surely not, father. Our holy religion is supremely 
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independent of positions Uke thèse. What conuexion 
can it hâve with what I may call the graduai congealing 
of the globe^ in its transitions from a state of incandes- 
cence to a température adapted to animais and plants ? " 

^^ But vfhj not adhère to the record of Moses^ limiting 
this transition, as you call it, to six days ; and ascrib- 
ing everything to the direct putting forth of Divine 
power. Do you think God could not hâve created ail 
you see in a moment of time ? " 

" Most undoubtedly He could ; but that is not the 
question. What we hâve to do is to détermine by an 
analysis of facts whether God has organized tlie world 
with its minerai crust, its végétation, its animal life, in 
so many days or so many âges." 

At this crisis, the monk thought a bit of Latin wonld 
hâve a good effect 

" The text of the Bible is décisive, * Factum est vespere 
et mane dies unus I ' That which has night and morning 
is a day like our own. It would be absurd to talk of 
the evening and morning of a thousand years. You are 
indulging in perilous subtleties, my young friend. AU 
thèse fine théories of yours help forward only the 
infidePs triumph.'* 

" Oh, my good father, whether you or I believe the 
glorious révélations of science or not, thèse révélations 
still remain. The Pope might put it forth to^morrow 
as an article of faith, that the epoch of création was 
only twenty-four hours long ; but " 

*^ If the Pope declared it, you must believe it, or cease 
to be a Catholic." 
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" Then îf the Pope declared that two and two make 
thirty, you must believe ît, or cease to be a Catholic ? " 
" He wouldn't talk such rubbish.'' 
" Then he had better not talk the other." 

As soon as Julio had classîfied his spécimens^ he put 
them in a drawer where the treasures of each day had 
been arranged. Then taking some gray blotting-paper 
and opening his box of flowers, he pressed between the 
sheets the first spring blossoms he had found^ after 
having careftilly ascertained ail their history^' and 
finished up by ticketing each with a card bearing its 
scientific name. 

So passed the afternoon at the presbytery. Julio 
i/vas perfectiy at his ease. He kept his own place, and, 
what's more, kept Father Basil in his. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE MONTH OP MARY. 

THfi*worthy Father Basil did ample justice to his 
dinner^ in spite of his breakfast at Luchon. Had Julio 
oflFered him two cups of coflTee he would not hâve de- 
clined them, any more than he did the old cognac. 
The dinner, like those that foUowed it, was very cheer- 
fui, and the Capuchin found the wine of the presbytery 
excellent. 

In the evenîng, he asked Julio to leave him the key 
of the sacristy, as he was in the habit of spending his 
nights in the church. 

What strange inconsistencies there are in men's 
mindsl Tins monk, so fond of eating, and who 
eschewed water with his wine, inflicted upon himself 
most lugubrious privations. Every night he passed 
in the church. There, seated in the first chair he 
came across in the nave, after having finished his médi- 
tations and prayers, he would fall asleep firom sheer 
necessity — his feet on the cold stone, his limbs cramped 
by his position. After having spent the night thus 
unpleasantly, to say the least of it, he roused himself 
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in the momîng to go through hîs breviary — hîs physîcal 
condition better imagîned than described. 

The silence in old churches, peopled with phantoms 
and dimly lîghted with the pale altar lamp — the scam- 
pering of living things în the vaults — ^the shrill hootings 
of Bcreecji owls alîghtîng on the comices — the etemal 
aves of the wind shaking the rafters — the weird écho 
froni the cries of thousands of invisible créatures in the 
dim recesses of the roof or aisles — ail thèse combined 
to distinguish the Capuchin's night by anythîng but 
balmy repose. Often. he relapsed in his dreams into the 
wildest paroxysms of terror, as though he were raving 
în apoplexy ; screaming out to the Virgin to be good 
enough to help him; then he would suddenly awake, 
and recall his scattered sensés by the aid of the 
sanctuary lamp and its évidence as to where he was, 
not a little relieved to ascertain that it was not hell 
after ail. 

The uprîght position which he was oblîged to main- 
tain lest he should roU on the damp pavement in his 
sleep, affected, as may be supposed, his digestion, and 
80 accounted for his dreams. His thirst was awful. 
His wine and coffee, so pleasant the day before, entîrely 
disagreed with him. To be brief, he was in that state 
that nothing but brandy would do for him. 

Had Father Basil liked^ he might hâve revived in his 
own expérience, for the édification of the faithful, the 
visions of St Antony in the désert. 

During the whole thirty days that he spent at St. 
Aventin, Martha had not once to make his bed. But 
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morning after mornîng the misérable fanatic was coin- 
pletely broken down, His huge flabby cheeks, so rosy 
in the daytime, were positively colourless, and blotched 
hère and there with red patches, as though he had been 
connected with bloodshed. 

The célébration of the mass soothed the poor wretch. 
His was a faith of instinct, utterly innocent of thonght ; 
so in the holy mysteries he fonnd relief for the tumult 
begotten of wine and night watching. 

Often was Julio fiUed with pity for him, as, rîsing 
himself at an early hour from his^bed, he rejoiced in a 
season of holy communing with his gracions Father. 

** See," he thought, " where the exaggeration of any 
truth may lead a man. Hère is this unhappy monk 
mortifying the âesh ail the night through ; while in the 
day he excites it with strong drink to the verge of 
intoxication. Is that evangelical mortification ? O ye 
Christian fakirs, when will ye leave the Church ?" 

On the eve of the Ist of May, the Capuchin com- 
menced his mission by mounting the pulpit. He had 
once a fine voice ; it was strong yet, but in tone like a 
cracked bell. Yet, in spite of that, he wouldn't for ail 
the world hâve missed singing one of those old carols 
in former days so popular in the country, before each of 
his sermons. That on the first day had the following 

refrain : — 

Accourez, peuple fidèle, 
Venez à la mission, 
Le Seigneur, qui vous appelé. 
Veut votre conversion. 

While ihe corpulent monk, whose size was somewhat 
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excessive for Julio's little pulpit, was sînging his can- 
ticle, with an instrumental accompaniment of expressive 
gestures and âashings as of fire from his eyes, the fas- 
cination was incredible. The gloom of night, too, would 
descend slowly upon the dimlj-lighted nave, where the 
women were sitting huddled up, with the mountain men 
behind them, their huge hats in their hands, gazing 
at the preacher with his strange dress, red face, and 
harsh, fierce voice. People began to ask themselves 
whether it was some witches' festival they were at, or, 
at ail events, whether they were really in the house of 
God, where they had been taught to worship in the 
beanty of holiness. 

We shall not attempt to follow Father Basil through 
ail his sermons ; they were neither brilliant in argument 
nor style. At rare intervais, some flashings forth of an 
impassioned spirit caused a thrill to run through the 
audience — such as an orator can readily command. 
But it soon died ofF. There foUowed the usual common- 
places — apocryphal taies, expressions in bad taste, out- 
rageons hyperboles, too fréquent harshness of phrase, 
from which even the least refined would shrink. The 
whole thing resulted in a flaming afFair, working the 
brain very uncomfortably, and exercising an effect 
upon the understanding akin to that of bad méat on 
the stomach. It was the old pulpit style adapted to 
country missions ; - a style actually extant in the 
présent day, to the great grief of certain rural popula- 
tions. 

It was not very like Julio's. That excellent young 
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gentleman amnsed himself at slj times bj writing a 
veracious chronicle of the mission, containing the snb- 
jects of the sermons, the songs sung, and the singniar 
narratives with which each discourse was enriched, as 
wîth plums. Unhappily, however, it has not turned 
np among hîs papers, beyond a few brief extracts. 

Among Father Basirs thèses were — Hell, the Judg- 
nient. Dancing, Sunday labour, the Rosary, and the 
dévotion of the Sacred Heart. 

But of ail of thèse, that on the Rosary was the most 
original. Julio had it almost ail down. We copy Ver- 
batim from his own manuscript : — 

" The protection of Mary is so assured to her wor- 
shippers that it extends even to the inferior création. 
And, hère, my brethren, don't think I am inventing a 
story — it is quite anthentic, and occurred in a town in 
Italy. In that country, people are far more devoted to 
Mary than you are. Now, a lady had a parroquet, and 
this parroquet was very clever. But, instead of teaching 
it to swear, she instructed it to say, * Ave Maria ! ' One 
day, when the bird was on its perch before its mistress's 
door, a great hawk perceived it, and, pouncing down, 
carried it off in his talons, in the sîght of the whole 
neîghbourhood, despite the poor thing's screams of de- 
spair. But, O marvel, scarcely had the bird felt itself 
done for, than it luckily remembered its devout prayer, 
and set to work to cry ' Ave Maria I ' with ail its lungs. 
The holy Virgin heard the orison ; for no sooner had 
the cry been raised than the hawk dropped his prey and 
fell to the earth strnck by lightning. 
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** The fact has been attested by crédible wîtnesses ; 
and I hâve read it in a work devoted to the wonders 
of Mary." 

He gave another equally singular and authentîc : — 

*' One day, a lady very devoted to the Virgin, went 
on pîlgrîmage, unknown to her husband. She made 
sure of returning that night ; but a very violent storm 
prevented her. The next day, the poor woman reached 
her home greatly alarmed ; for, you must know, her 
husband was a strict disciplinarian. To her surprise, 
however, he met her as though nothing had occurred. 
He had not been conscious of her absence. 

"You see, my brethren, the holy Virgin had 
assumed the appearance of that pious lady, and attended 
to the little home duties ail the evening. Nor was she 
ofF till the bonâjide wîfe arrived." 

Julio had some difBculty în keeping from a roar of 
laughter as he ran over in his mind ail the conceivable 
occupations of Mary on that eventful evening. So the 
sermon was not utterly lost, in point of efFect 

Next to the glories of Mary came those of Joseph. 
Indeed, that saint had one discourse ail to himself. 

" We hâve had good right to assure you that the 
faithful worshippers of Mary will never perish. And 
now I shall remind you " (and hère he made a vigorous 
démonstration), — ^"now, I shall remind you that the 
same fact holds good with référence to her husband." 

On the night of that sermon he distributed, at the 
door of the church, an appropriate little book, as a 
precious remembrance of the mission, recommending it 

VOL. I. 20 
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to those whose scholarship was up to the markj for 
evening reading at home. 

His liberality produced quite a sensation among the 
peasants — not very much given to making présents 
themselves, but particularly fond of gettîng them. 
The audience swelled visibly from the day that the 
father announced that he meant to distribute similar 
books, medals, and the loveliest images every nîght 
running. 

Meanwhile, the sermons went on. Enraptured wîth 
the size of his congrégation, the orator set no limits to 
the wildness of his myths, or the sternness of his 
asceticism. 

One evening, he preached to the indiffèrent, and 
related the adventures of a nun wlio used to communi- 
cate regularly, but who, nevertheless, one moming, 
found herself possessed with a devil. He pictured the 
state of those people in such sort that the few women 
présent who were regular in their dévotions were 
horribly alarraed. And when the assembly was break- 
îng up, one of them, naturally very excitable, planted 
herself before the door of the church, yelling out, ** I 
am possessed with a devil. Father, come and exorcise 
me ! " and went off into frightful convulsions, ending by 
going mad. 

The rev. father was mightily in faveur of exorcism; 
but Julio was for the doctor. She was conveyed to an 
hospital in Luchon, to the great disgustof the Capuchin, 
who thought the matter ought to hâve been regarded, 
by no means, from a médical point of view. He had 
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mîssed a fine opportunîty of being disagreeable to the 
devîl, by drîving him from bis quarters. 

Julio saw at once the danger of this sort of thing. 
He was not disposed, bowever, to go to war with the 
archbîshop, by sending the Capuchin about hîs business. 
FaithfuI to his obligations as a priest^ he maintaiued 
his constant spirit of submission to authorized power» 
and courtesy to ail. 

So he tolerated the monk, givîng him good dinners 
and capital wine, only, while Father Basil was over 
his bottle/he took a mild revenge, by mischievous gnat- 
like leasings, which almost turned the old gentleman's 
brain. 

" Ah, father," he would say, " you take a world of 
useless trouble. How can you ever expect my people 
to understand your disquisitions on asceticism ? " 

" Oh, they understand well enough. The Spirit of 
God speaks to the little and the ignorant'' 

" Beyond a doubt, when you teach them practical 
things capable of being understood by them ; such as 
daily family duties, the endurance of common hard- 
ships, the forgiveness of injuries." 

** Piety îs of universal range." 

" No denying that ; but what îs piety but duty 
accomplished ? Thèse men who listen to you every 
evenîng, because your strong voice, your gestures, your 
éloquent use of illustration, arrests them — do you know 
what manner of men they are ? They are foresters, 
labourers, herdsmen, or smugglers under the name of 
' izzard hunters.' It's about ail that a priest can do, to 
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convince them that they hâve a souI în the image of 
God^ and that they will hâve to give account of their 
life. They fear the devîl more than God, and hâve 
more faith in sorcerers than in ail the missionaries that 
ever lived. Impregnated with ail sorts of superstitions, 
they demoralize religion itself Not unfrequently they 
corne to me asking me to give them a mass to revenge 
themselves on some one who had injured them, either 
(as they fancy) hy hewitching their cattle, or making 
one of their children waste away under the * evil eye.* 
Add to this what is notorious of their morals and 
habits, and you hâve a fair idea of your présent con- 
grégation. Alas I alas I try to induce them to be 
Christians before you attempt to make them mystics. 
Set before them truth and rîght, that they may leam 
what thèse are, and begin at last to be men. At 
présent, as soon as you are gone, they will be exactly 
as you found them." 

" Do you think so, Mr. Vicar? You take a despon- 
dent vîew." 

" Despondent if you will ; but l'm rîght for ail that." 
*' But you would dispense with missions ? " 
** I can't say I see them to be indispensable.'* 
" But, how would you dispose of the precept, ' Go 
andteach'?" 

'* Quite another matter that Missions and ieaching 
are two entirely différent things." 

" According to that, then, we, religions missionaries, 
are good for nothing." 

" Those were not my words." 
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" But not far from them." 

And the Capuchin^ draining off a parting bumper of 
mulled Spanish wine, smuggled (we must acknowledge) 
into St Aventin^ rose^ and darting a furious look at 
hîs opponent, retired to prépare for his evening per- 
formance. 

Monks are infallible, be it remembered^ it doesn't do 
to contradict them. 
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